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EDITORS’ PREFACE. 





THERE are now before the public many Commentaries, 
written by British and American divines, of a popular or 
homiletical character. The Cambridge Bible for Schools, 
the Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students, The 
Speaker's Commentary, The Popular Commentary (Schaff), 
The Expositor's Bible, and other similar series, have their 
special place and importance. But they do not enter into 
the field of Critical Biblical scholarship occupied by such 
series of Commentaries as the Kuragefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch sum A, T.; De Wette's Kuragefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch sum N. T.; Meyer's Kritisch-exegetischer Kom- 
mentar; Keil and Delitzsch’s Bid/ischer Commentar iiber das 
A.T.; Lange's Theologisch-homiletisches Bibelwerk ; Nowack’s 
Handkommentar sum A, T.; UHoltzmann’s Handkommentar 
sum N. T. Several of these have been translated, edited, 
and in some cases enlarged and adapted, for the English- 
speaking public; others are in process of translation. But 
no corresponding series by British or American divines 
has hitherto been produced. The way has been prepared 
by special Commentaries by Cheyne, Ellicott, Kalisch, 
Lightfoot, Perowne, Westcott, and others; and the time has 
come, in the judgment of the projectors of this enterprise, 
when it is practicable to combine British and American 
scholars in the production of a critical, comprehensive 
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Commentary that will be abreast of modern biblical scholar- 
ship, and in a measure lead its van. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons of New York, and Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, propose to publish such a 
series of Commentaries on the Old and New Testaments, 
under the editorship of Prof. C. A. Briccs, D.D., in America, 
and of Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., for the Old Testament, and 
the Rev. ALFRED PLumMeER, D.D., for the New Testament, 
in Great Britain. 

The Commentaries will be international and_ inter-con- 
fessional, and will be free from polemical and ecclesiastical 
bias. They will be based upon a thorough critical study of 
the original texts of the Bible, and upon critical methods of 
interpretation. They are designed chiefly for students and 
clergymen, and will be written in a compact style. Each 
book will be preceded by an Introduction, stating the results 
of criticism upon it, and discussing impartially the questions 
still remaining open. The details of criticism will appear 
in their proper place in the body of the Commentary. Each 
section of the Text will be introduced with a paraphrase, 
or summary of contents. Technical details of textual and 
philological criticism will, as a rule, be kept distinct from 
matter of a more general cha‘acter; and in the Old Testa- 
ment the exegetical notes will be arranged, as far as 
possible, so as to be serv‘ceable to studeits not acquainted 
with Hebrew. The His‘. ry of Interpretation of the Books 
will be dealt with, w'xn necessary, in the Introductions, 
with critical notices .f the most important literature of 
the subject. Historical and Archzological questions, as 
well as questions of Biblical Theology, are included in the 
plan of the Commentaries, but not Practical or Homiletical 
Exegesis. The Volumes will constitute a uniform series 
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Tue following eminent Scholars are engaged upon the 
Volumes named below :— 


‘Jenesis. 
Exodus. 
Leviticus, 
Numbers. 
Deuteronomy. 
Joshua. 


Judges. 
Samuel, 
Kings, 


Chronicles. 


Ezra and 
Nehemiah, 


Psalms. 
Proverbs. 


Job, 


Isaiah, 


Jeremiah, 





Daniel. 


Minor Prophets, 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


The Rev. T. K. Curyne, D.D., Oriel Professor of the 
Interpretation of Holy Scripture, University of Oxford. 

‘The Rev. A. R.S. Kennepy, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
University of Edinburgh. 

J. F. Stennine, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College 
Oxford, and the late Rev, H. A. Wuits, M.A., Fel- 
low of New College, Oxford. 

G. Bucianan Gray, M.A., Lecturer in Hebrew, 
Mansfield College, Oxford. 

The Rev. S. R. Driver, D,D., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, Oxford. (Now Ready. 

‘The Rev. Georce ApAM Situ, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew, Free Church College, Glasgow. 

The Rev. GeorcE Moore, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 


[Now Ready. 
The Rev. H. P. Sari, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
History, Amherst College, Mass. [Now Ready. 


‘The Rev. FRANcIs BROWN, D.D., Professor of Hebrew 
and Cognate Languages, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 

The Rey. Epwarp L. Curtis, D.D., Professor of He- 
brew, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

‘The Rev. L. W. BATTEN, Ph.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
P. E, Divinity School, Philadelphia. 

The Rev. Cartes A. Briccs, D.D., Edward Rob- 
inson Professor of Biblical Theology, Union 
‘Theological Seminary, New York. 

The Rev. C. H. Toy, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

[Wow Ready. 


The Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, Oxford, 

The Rev. A. B. Davinsox, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Hebrew, Free Church College, Edinburgh. 
The Rev. A, F. Kirkpatrick, D.D., Regius Pro- 

fessor of Hebrew, Cambridge, England. 

The Rev, Joun P, Perers, Ph.D., late Professor of 
Hebrew, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia, 
now Rector of St. Michael's Church, New York 
City. 

W. R. Harrer, Ph.D,, LL.D, President of the 
University of Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Rev. WILLIAM Sanpay, D.D., Lady Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Oxford, and the Rev. WILLOUGHBY 
C. ALLEN, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


The Rev. FREDERICK H. CHASE, D.D., Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


The Rev. WILLIAM Sanpay, D.D., Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and the Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, M.A., Fel- 
low of All Souls’ College, Oxford. [Vow Ready. 


The Rev. ARCH. ROBERTSON, D.D., Principal of King’s 
College, London. 


The Rev. Ernest D. Burton, D.D., Professor of New 
Testament Literature, University of Chicago. 


The Rev. T. K. Axpnott, B.D., D.Lit., formerly Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Greek, Trinity College, Dublin. 

[Vow Ready. 

The Rev. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D., Professor of 

Biblical Literature, Union ‘Theological Seminary, 

New York City. [Now Ready. 


The Rev. WaLTER Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble 
College, and DEAN IRELAND, Professor of Exegesis, 
Oxford. 


The Rev. A. Naisme, M.A., Professor of Hebrew in 
King’s College, London. 


The Rev, JAMES H. Rorgs, A.B., Instructor of New 
Testament Criticism in Harvard University. 


The Rev. CHARLES BicG, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History and Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. [Now Ready, 


The Rev. S. D. F. Satmonpn, D.D., Principal and 
Professor of Systematic Theology, Free Church Col- 
lege Aberdeen. 


The Rev. RoBEkT H. Carvers, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Greek in the University of Dublin. 
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PREFACE. 


I sEND this laborious volume to the press with a clear sense 
of its limitations. But on this subject no more need be said ; 
the shortcomings of the work will be at least as evident to 
others as to myself. 

The books that I have used most for the purpose of the 
commentary are those of Alford, Kiihl, and von Soden, that 
of Dr. Hort for part of the First Epistle of St. Peter, that of 
Spitta for 2 Peter and Jude Of Introductions I know at 
first hand only those of Salmon, B. Weiss, Westcott, Jiilicher, 
and Zahn, the excellent articles of Dr. Chase in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, and Harnack’s Chronologie. No one 
can write of the early Church without feeling how greatly he 
has been helped in an infinity of directions by the eminent 
scholar last named. 

But the apparatus of a commentator on the New Testa- 
ment ought to be much wider than it usually is. The Anti- 
nomians with whom we meet in 2 Peter and Jude cannot be 
understood from the New Testament alone. To see what 
they were we must turn not merely to Corinthians, Thessa- 
lonians, or the Apocalypse, but to the lives of Luther and 
Wesley, to the times of Eckhart, Tauler and Ruysbroek, or 
to such books as Barclay’s /nner Life of the Religious Societies 
of the Commonwealth, Every great religious upheaval repro- 

2 Valuable summaries of the Literature are found—for 1 and 2 Peter, 


Hastings’ D. of the B,, vol. iii. pp. 817, 818; for Jude, vol. ii. pp. 805, 806, 
and Smith’s D, of the B., vol. i. p. 1839, ed. 1893. 
’ 
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duces the same phenomena. There can be no doubt that 
they existed also in apostolic times. The Gnostics again, 
with whom these Antinomians have been confounded, cannot 
be understood without some acquaintance with the magic 
and devil-worship which reigned throughout the Greco- 
Roman world. For this we must go to Plutarch, Apuleius, 
Lucian, the Neo-Platonists, or the papyri. Deissmann, in 
his Bibelstudien, gives some specimens of magical formule, 
and the Pzstzs Sophia will show how the sacred names of the 
Bible and of the heathen mythology were mixed up together. 

At this moment in Hayti there are Gnostics who blend 
Vaudoux, or snake-worship, with Roman Catholicism, and 
it is probable that the same kind of “syncretism” is known 
to missionaries in other quarters. The Gnosticism of the 
Greeks and Orientals was probably not quite so sinister as 
that of the Haytian negroes, but it belonged to the same 
family. 

A point which gives the commentator much trouble is 
the nature of the Greek with which he has to deal. It is 
Vulgar Greek, but this is a most indefinite term. There is 
(1) the Greek that was written by men of education, by 
Epictetus, Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, Lucian, Clement of 
Alexandria. In this there are many new words and expres- 
sions, and the niceties of Attic grammar are relaxed; at the 
same time the old classics exercise a strong influence over 
the writers mind. (2) Again there is colloquial Greek, 
which, as it was spoken in Egypt, we see fresh from the 
source in the Ozyrhynchus Papyri, published by Grenfell and 
Hunt. (3) There is, again, the colloquial Greek as written 
by Jews, whose grammar and phraseology were more or less 
influenced by the Septuagint and the genius of the Hebrew 
tongue. (4) Again we have to take into account the force 
of Christian usage, which coined many new terms of its own. 
(5) Finally, there are perceptible differences in the linguistic 
habits of the New Testament writers themselves. Con- 
stantly we have to ask whether any inference can be drawn 
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from the presence or absence of the article, what sense is to 
be attached to a 4% or an é, whether such a phrase as xpioig 
Bracpnwiag is Hebrew or Greek, whether & Xporg is Pauline 
or liturgical. Much has been done in later years to simplify 
these questions, The admirable Concordance of Hatch and 
Redpath is often the best of commentaries. Field has done 
much good service, and books like Deissmann’s Bibelstudien 
(of which an English translation has recently been published 
by Messrs. T. & T. Clark) are of great use. Finally, Dr. 
Blass has earned the gratitude of all commentators by his 
Grammar. It is the work of one who with a profound 
knowledge of classical Greek combines a large and accurate 
acquaintance with the language of the New Testament, and 
no book shows so clearly, what we want especially to know, 
the difference between the two. 

Some of my readers may be startled, or even shocked, by 
the view taken in this volume of the relation between the 
two great apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, It has not been 
adopted hastily, nor is it, I trust, irreverent. But it will not 
be accepted by anyone who regards the Didache as belong- 
ing to the first or even to the second century. My own 
conviction is that it belongs to the fourth. According as 
the reader accepts one view or the other, his conception of 
the early history of the Church will be fundamentally 
different. 

As regards the relation between St. Peter and St. Paul 
again, there is need of a wider historical sense than is usually 
brought to bear upon the question. The difference between 
the two apostles was, as I believe, practically that which 
divided Hooker from Cartwright. I say practically, as 
meaning that a strictly Pauline Church would, in the details 
of worship and discipline, approximate very closely to the 
ideal of the Puritans, It would be built upon the theory of 
direct and personal inspiration, not upon that of indirect 
and corporate inspiration. These two theories produce 
very different results in the way of organisation, as, in fact, 
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everybody knows, I have called St.Paul a Mystic and St. 
Peter a Disciplinarian, not because the latter was not truly 
inspired, but because his inspiration was of a different type, 
of that type which is on amicable terms with reason, edu- 
cation, and law. 

People often tell one that the more Mysticism is explained 
the more obscure it becomes. It is a natural difficulty, be- 
cause up to a certain point all Christians are Mystics, as 
indeed are many who are not Christians at all. I may refer 
all those who wish for light upon this perplexing question to 
the excellent Bampton Lectures of my friend Mr. Inge. Or 
they may consider the difference between Law’s Serious Call 
and his Spirit of Prayer. Or they may read the Sermons 
of Tauler, or that most instructive book the /oxurnal of 
George Fox. Or they may ask themselves that question, on 
the answer to which everything turns, what they mean by 
the right _f private judgment, on what it rests, and how far 
it extends. 

No man may presume to ask whether St. Peter or St. 
Paul was the greater saint. Nor can we ask whether the 
Pauline or the Petrine spirit is the more profitable for our 
times, for this, too, God alone knows. But, as we read the 
second chapter of Galatians, we cannot fail to be struck by 
the remarkable fact that St. Peter made no reply, nor can we 
well avoid the attempt to see what he might have said for 
himself, if he had thought it wise to take up the glove. 
Further, every Christian ought to ask which of these great 
apostles speaks more directly to his own soul. If it be Paul, 
let us be sure that we know what Freedom means, where it 
meets and where it parts from Law. If it be Peter, let us be 
sure that we know where Discipline begins and where it 
ends, lest for others, and indeed for ourselves, it become a 
yoke too heavy to be borne. 

Like all brethren of the guild of students, I owe more 
than I can tell, to more people than I can name. It has 
been my desire to acknowledge all debts. But the great 
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libraries are not easy of access to a dweller in the country, 
and often, from lack of intercourse with fellow-labourers, one 
does not even hear of good books. In this way, not only is 
much valuable information missed, but it becomes impossible 
to render the due tribute of respect and appreciation to 
those who have tilled the same ground beforehand. If there 
is any scholar who may think that I have been vending his 
wares without his trade-mark, I trust he will accept this 
imperfect apology. But I must tender special thanks to the 
Rey. Dr. Plummer, Master of University College, Durham, 
who has revised all the proofs with laborious care, and whose 
learning and judgment have been exceedingly helpful at 
many points; and to those eminent and most courteous 
scholars, the Rev, Dr. Sanday and the Rev. Dr. Driver, who 
have been most kind in answering questions as to which I 
was very much in the dark. 

With these words of explanation and gratitude the book 
must go forth to face the world. Whatever be its fate, it is 
a sincere and humble endeavour to promote the interests of 
scholarship, edification, and peace, 


CHARLES BIGG, 


Fenny Compron, June 29, 190%, 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE FIRST EPISTLE OF 
ST. PETER. 


§ I. THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES, 


Tue group of Epistles in which 1 Peter occupies a place is variously 
known as Catholic, Canonic, or Apostolic. 

The title Catholic is used by the Council of Laodicea, Chry- 
sostom, Johannes Damascenus, Ebed Jesu, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Epiphanius, the Alexandrine Codex, Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Amphilochius, Leontius, Nicephorus. 

Canonic is used by Junilius, Gelasius (according to two MSS.), 
John of Salisbury, Hugo of St. Victor, and by the Liber Pontificalis 
(see Duchesne). 

Apostolic is used by Gelasius (according to the reading pre- 
ferred by Bishop Westcott), and perhaps also by Ebed Jesu. 

The title Catholic appears to be understood by Ebed Jesu as 
signifying the universal acceptance of the Epistles. His words are: 
“Tres etiam Epistolae quae inscribuntur 

Apostolis in omni codice et lingua, 

Jacobo scilicet et Petro et Joanni; 

Et Catholicae nuncupantur.” 
But Leontius explains it differently: xaBodtxal 5% &AOnoav éreidiy 
ob zpos bv Ovos eypddncay, ds ai Tod TavAov, dAAd Kabddov xpos 
mdvra, This, however, can hardly be the true explanation, for 
James, 1 and 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, all have a limited address, 
and there can be little doubt that 1 John and Jude are also intended 
for a definite circle of readers. 

Canonic is understood by Junilius to mean “containing the rule 
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of faith”: Qui libri ad simplicem doctrinam pertinent? Canonici 
septemdecim. . . . Quae sunt perfectae auctoritatis? Quae canonica 
in singulis speciebus absolute numeravimus. | 

The references for this section will be found in Westcott, 
On the Canon of the New Testament, Appendix D. 

Canonic appears to be the Western title, Cafholic the Eastern. 
The two words probably mean the same thing, “included in the 
Canon,” “universally received,” ‘ orthodox.” 

The order of the books in the New Testament varies greatly in 
different authorities. 

In the Greek MSS. it is usually Gospels, Acts, Catholic Epistles, 
Pauline Epistles, Apocalypse. 

In the Sinaitic MS. and Peshito Version it is Gospels, Pauline 
Epistles, Acts, Catholic Epistles, Apocalypse. 

In the Canones Apostolici, the Memphitic and Sahidic Versions, 
it is Gospels, Pauline Epistles, Catholic Epistles, Acts, Apocalypse. 

In the Muratorian Fragment the order is apparently (see next 
section) Gospels, Acts, Pauline Epistles, Catholic Epistles, Apoca- 
lypse. This is the prevalent usage in the West. There are 
numerous variations of minor importance. (See Gregory and 
Abbot, p. 132 sqq.) 

Since the fourth century the generally received order of the 
Catholic Epistles has been James, Peter, John, Jude, but there are 
many ancient variations which will be found in Gregory and Abbot, 
pp. 138, 139. 


§ 2, VOCABULARY AND STYLE OF THE FIRST EPISTLE 
OF ST. PETER. 


The vocabulary of the Epistle is remarkable as containing a 
large number of words which are not used by any other of the New 
Testament writers. The list of them is as follows: 


dyaboroula, dyaSorows!, deApdrys}, ddixws!, ddoAr0s, aloxpoxepdas, 
ddXorpoericxorros, dyapdvrivos, dudpayros!, dvayevvay!, dvayxactiis, 
dva{wvvvcGai!, dvdxvors, dvexAdAnros, dvriodopeiv, droyiverOas?, 
drovénev!, drporwroAnrrus, dperall, dprryévyyros, dpxerotunv?, Brody, 
yovatkeios!, éyxopBovobas (eyxoArodaGa), gurrony, Edvors!, éayyeA- 
Aew!, efepevvay!, érepwrnpal, érixdrAvppal, éexirouros!, érysaprepev}, 
éxorreveiv?, lepdrevpa!, xAéos!, KApot, kparatds!, xricrys!, pworowp}, 
olvopAvyia, dpodpwv, drAilerGar?, rarporapddoros, wepiGecrs’, wdros!, 
apodvpws!, mpouapriper Oat, rroyois!, puros!, cOevodv, oropa', cupma- 
Oxjs!, ovprperBuvrepos, cuvexAeKTOs, cuvoixeiv}, rarewodpwr!, reAciws!, 
Sroypoypos!, trodiurdverv, prddergos!, dir(dppwv (v./, in iii. 8), 
a@pverOar), 


They number in all sixty-two. Words marked (') are found in 
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the Septuagint. Words marked (?) are found in one of the other 
Greek versions of the Old Testament. 

*Avayevnels occurs only as a doubtful variant for rapayenBels 
in the preface to Sirach. Some MSS. appear to have read this word 
in John iv. 3, 5, but here it is possibly borrowed from St. Peter. 

What observations are necessary on these words will be found 
in the Notes. Here we may remark that the language and the 
thoughts of the author are deeply tinged by the influence of the 
Greek Old Testament. He appears to have had a special predilec- 
tion for Maccabees, with which he has many words in common 
(xaTaBody), Siacxopd, duiavros, béfa, dvaotpopy, waporxia, lepdrevpa, 
zepiéxo, dperal, troypaupds, tronots, drrovéuew, cvprabys, evita, 
xrlorns, @eXhérns), and for Wisdom (dGapros, ducavros, dudpavtos).. 
His vocabulary is marked by a certain dignity and elevation. It 
shows no trace of the Atticist affectation which was common in the 
second century, but is such as might have been employed by a well- 
read Jew of good social standing in the first. 

The Hebraisms which occur are neither many nor harsh. We 
find dniCew en (i, 13); réva traxojs (i, 14); Tas doqvas Ai 
Btavolas (i, 13)3 dzpoowmodijrros (i. 17) 5 papa Kupiov (i. 25); Aads 
els remroinaw (ii, Q) ; oxetos (iii. 7); wopeverbac év (iv. 3). and so on; 
but there is nothing to suggest that the writer habitually spoke or 
thought in Hebrew, or that he was translating from a Hebrew original. 
‘There are no Latinisms. 

What may be called the new Christian vocabulary appears, of 
course. We find Xpuriavés, Birrurpa, dyaray, riots, ebayyedilew, 
GAyjbea, edexrds, Etov, mpdyvacs, dywopuds, repacpos, Tvetpa, 
pea Btrepos, tarewis, KXjpo, and other words might be added. 
But we do not meet with yopos, éxlaxoros, duixovos, éxxAnota, 
There is no mention of the Christian Prophet, or of Widows or 
Orphans. Nor do we find any of those*words which belong especi- 
ally to the circle of St. Paul’s ideas (Sxacoty and its family: dxpo- 
Bvoria, wepiropis: edoyeiv: dvaxehadnotebat: viobeata: wArjpwpat 
pooripiov : éppaBev: rapdmrapa, rapsBacis, rapaBerys: mpidcars, 
rpoopitew: xavydabac: xarapyeiv: atavpés, cravpoty : pope}: Lip: 
ypéppa, and so forth). 

What grammarians note as vulgarisms or colloquialisms of later 
Greek are present, but not in any striking degree. There are a few 
words of late coinage, like xaSds, iwoAwmdvew. The terminations 
-pa and -pos are confused; thus we have troypappés for ind- 

ya, and some words, 2g. mpoapriperdat, Boxijuov, seem to 

incorrectly used. But, generally speaking, the orthography 
and grammar are not bad. In some points, indeed, there is 
remarkable correctness in the writer's use. 

8) the particle pév occurs six times, and is always followed 
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_ The article is employed in more classical style than by any other 
writer of the New Testament. Take, for instance, the quite 
Thucydidean clause in ili. 3, 6 whey eurdoxhs tprxav xai wepldoees 
xproiwy 7 évdv'cews iuatiwy koopos, and eight times he uses the nice 
arrangement exemplified in the phrase tov rijs wapotxias dpav ypdvor 
(i. 17, ili, 1, 3, 20, iv. 14, v. 1 4s, 4). Iniv.3 he has 76 BovAnpa 
tov yar, the collocation which in the rest of the New Testament is 
almost universal. ; 

Still more striking is the refined accuracy of his use of os in 
i 19, ws dpvod apadpou Kat domidov Xprorov: i. 16, wy Os érucdAvppa 
exovres THS KaKtas THY eAevieptay : Lil. 7, os doOeverrépw oKEve TO yuvas- 
xeiw. In the first passage Xpurrod os dred dumpov xat dowiAov would 
be’ Greek, but the masters of style prefer the arrangement followed 
by Peter; for instance, Plato, Lares, go5 B, as év xarorrpos ai-ray 
Tais mpageor, compare Diayuelus, vi. 6, karéyovrat ds év ppouvpa re 
Koop: Josephus, Ant. xvill. 9. 5, @s tro Kpetrrovos Kaxot 
érifrpias vicwpévov. This subtlety was a stumbling-block in later 
Greck (see Cobet, Fartae Lectiones, pp. 163, 532). I find no other 
instance of this nicety in the New Testament except in Hebrews, 
xii. 7, ws vlots tuty mporpéperar 6 Weds. Peter himself follows the 
other, to us more natural, order in iL. 12, xaraAaAotow tpav de 
KAKOTOLWY. 

On the other hand, Peter constantly omits the article altogether, 
especially in the case of a noun used with another noun in the 
attributive genitive,—év dyacp@ Ive'paros, e's pavrecpdv atparos, 
i. 2; de dvarrdcews ‘Tnod Xporor, 1. 3; éy drroxdduwpet "Tyood Xpiorovd, 
i. 43 oury play pyar, 1. 9; év TLE pas CTUTKOTEYS, M1. 12,—but also with 
single nouns, metpa dytov, 1, 12; Ocvs, passim; & Kaipa coxa, 
i. 53 ypapy, U. 6; “yoratxes, Ul, 1; dyyeror, 1 125 vexpov, i. 3 ; 
Covras Kat VEKPOUS, 1V. 5 5 TOULKIANS XUPlTOS, lv. 10; Aoyta, 1V. Io; 
apes Bvrepous, V. I. Some of these may be instances of that dropping 
of the article before familiar words or in current phrases which is 
common in all Greek writers ; In some again there may be a doubt 
whether the absence of the article does not give the noun a qualita- 

whether, for instance, ayyeAo, in i. 12, means “the 

angels,” or “even angels,” “such wonderful beings as angels.” 

But there are ca-es where no reason can be found, and where the 
attempt to find one only leads to mistranslation. . 

here in the New Testament, 7 is used with the 


As elsew USCC 
participle where classic usage would exact ov; see 1. 8, iv. 4; but 


we have ot« lduvres, 1. 8. ae 
It is doubtful whether any distinction is made between the 


and the aorist imperative in i. 17. . . 
d once by the fut. ind. (iii. 1) ; elsewhere invariably 
r the tense of the principal verb. 

"Apa, ye, éret, 


tive force, 


present 
"Ira is followe 
by the subjunctive, whatever th 
Very few connecting particles are employed. 
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trad}, re, 8), tov, ws, do not occur. Nor is av to Batons tie 
Epistle, This fact alone is sufficient to show that the writer was 
not a Greek. 

The writer of the Epistle was probably unable to produce such 
work as we see in the highly finished preface to St. Luke’s Gospel. 
Nevertheless he was quite awake to the difference between good 
Greek and bad, and used the language with freedom and a not 
inconsiderable degree of correctness. It follows almost necessarily 
that St. Peter cannot have written the Epistle himself. The 
apostle could not speak even his own native tongue with refined 
precision, but was easily recognised by dialect or accent as a 
Galilaean (Matt. xxvi. 73; Mark xiv. 70; Luke xxii. 59). He 
struck his own countrymen as an unlearned and ignorant man 
(Acts iv. 13), and it is not probable that he ever acquired an easy 
mastery of Greek, for primitive tradition represents him as making 
use of Mark as interpreter (Papias in Eus. A. JZ. iii. 39. 15; 
Trenaeus, iii, 1. 1; 10. 6). Basilides the Gnostic pretended to have 
learned some part of his doctrine from Glaucias, “the interpreter of 
Peter” (Clem. Al. Strom. vii. 17. 106) ; and though this is fiction, it 
testifies to the prevalent belief of the early Church that St. Peter 
shrank from the effort of literary composition in Greek. On the 
other hand, the Epistle shows no trace of translation, and we may 
dismiss with confidence Jerome’s view (Zprst. ad Hedib, 150) that 
it was originally written in Aramaic. 

It is highly probable that the Epistle as it stands is the work of 
an “interpreter,” and this was the general view held by scholars of 
the last generation (Semler, Eichhorn, Ewald, W. Grimm, Renan, 
Weisse; in recent times Kihl). Opinions differ as to who the 
interpreter was. Many have fixed upon St. Mark, guided by the 
old tradition which makes him the éppnveds of Peter. But the 
evangelist was probably not the only friend who helped the apostle 
in literary composition, and the style of the Epistle is very unlike 
that of the second Gospel. It is more probable that the interpreter 
was Silvanus; indeed this may very well be the meaning of the 
words 814 StAovavod duiv éypaya (v. 12). Kiihl insists that did can 
only denote the bearer, not the draughtsman of the Epistle. But 
he is certainly mistaken in thus limiting the sense of the pre- 
Position. Dionysius of Corinth (in Eus. H. Z. iv. 23. 11) speaks of 
the Epistle of Clement as jpiv 8 KAvjpertos ypadeioav, meaning 
clearly that Clement was the mouthpiece or interpreter of the 
Church of Rome. It is quite possible that St. Peter’s phrase is to 
be understood in the same way. At the same time, Silvanus might 
be, and probably was, the bearer as well as the draughtsman of the 
Epistle. 

Neither is it certain what was the precise function of the 
“interpreter.” He would be more than an amanuensis (iroypadets, 
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raxvypados), such as was employed by St. Paul, Origen, and indeed 
most ancient writers; but how much more we cannot say. We 
might suppose that the apostle dictated in Aramaic, and that 
Silvanus expressed the substance in his own Greek. In this sense 
King Oswald served Aidan as interpres uerbi caelestis (Bede, HZ. £. 
iii. 3; see Mr. Plummer’s note). Or the apostle may have dictated 
in Greek—St. Peter must have been able to speak the language in 
some degree—and the interpreter may have altered and corrected 
his expressions more or less, as was necessary. ‘Thus Josephus 
(contra Apion. i. 9) availed himself of the assistance of Greek 
scholars to polish and correct the style of his writings. There is 
yet a third possibility, that the interpreter received only general 
instructions, and was allowed a free hand as to the manner in 
which they should be carried out, subject to the revision and 
approval of the author. This seems to have been the position of 
Clement of Rome. But Clement, though the servant of the Church, 
was yet its leading member, and we can hardly suppose that the 
liberty allowed to St. Peter’s assistant would be so wide as this. 

If an interpreter, in any of these senses, was employed, it 
follows that the actual words of the Epistle are not altogether those 
of the apostle himself; and this conseyuence must be borne in 
mind when we come, as we shall come later on, to discuss the 
relation of 1 Peter to other documents in the New Testament. 
But there is nothing to prevent us from supposing that the points 
handled, the manner in which they are developed, the general tone 
of thought, are those of St. Peter himself. There are certain 
striking characteristics which undoubtedly are the property of the 
author: the constant allusions to the Old Testament; the strong 
sense of an unbroken continuity between the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Gospel ; the absence of anything that can be called specula- 
tion; the fatherly pastoral temper, and constant preference of the 
concrete to the abstract ; the imagination which, though never lofty 
Or soaring, is yet tender and picturesque ; and, lastly, the connexion 
of ideas, which is conversational, like that of a good old man 
talking to his children. There is no definite plan or logical 
evolution of a train of thought. One idea haunts the whole 
Epistle ; to the author, as to the patriarch Jacob, life is a pilgrim- 
age: it 1s essentially an old man’s view. Out of this central 
sentiment (which differs from that of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
inasmuch as there the pilgrimage is that of the world, here that of 
the individual soul) spring the sister thoughts of suffering, patience, 
humility. These constantly return, each time with some new 
application; the apostle travels round and round his beloved spot, 
and at each recurring halt some fresh feature in the view presents 
Itself. Even the words repeat themselves, always in a different 
connexion; the repeated word appears to suggest the thought 
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which follows (see a list of instances in the Prolegomena to 2 Peter, 
§ 4). This habit of verbal iteration deserves more notice than may 
at first sight appear, because it meets us again in 2 Peter, and is a 
point of some importance in the discussion of the authenticity of 
the later Epistle, 


§ 3. TESTIMONIA VETERUM. 


Eusebius (. £. iii. 25. 2) places the First Epistle of Peter 
among the ‘Opodoyovpeva, or books which were accepted by the 
whole Church without any feeling of doubt. There is no book in 
the New Testament which has earlier, better, or stronger attestation, 
though Irenaeus is the first to quote it by name. 


The Second Epistle of St. Peter. 


“The earliest attestation to Peter's First Epistle is that given in 
the Second (iii. 1); for those who deny this Second Epistle to be 
the work of Peter acknowledge that it is a very early document” 
(Salmon, /ntrod. pp. 457, 458). This reference in 2 Peter would 
prove not only that 1 Peter existed, but that it bore the name of 
Peter. But it should be observed that Spitta, Zahn, and others 
consider that 2 Pet. iii, 1 refers not to 1 Peter, but to a lost Epistle, 
and that 2 Peter is the older of the two. 








The Epistle of St. James. 


This also may be cited as an attesting witness ; see next section. 


Barnabas, 


The date of the Epistle of Barnabas is 70-79, Lightfoot; 
80-130, probably towards the end of this period, Harnack, Chrono- 
logie, p. 427. 

Barn. i, 5, Luis eAmis, dpyi xat rédos mlorews, cf. 1 Pet. i. 9, 
Kopitépevor 75 Tédos Tis mlorews Ypiv. 

Bam. iv. 12, 6 Kvpws éxpoowrodijpatws xpwel tov xéapov* 
%carros Kabiss exolnoev Kopmitrar, cf. 1 Pet, i. 17, wal et arpa 
emxadeiode Tov éxporwrolifrrws Kpivovra Kara Td exdarou epyor. 

Bam. v. 1, fva tr) dgéca rov dpapriiv éyvobaper, 6 torw ev ro 
alate rod pavricpatos abrod, cf. 1 Pet. i. 2, & dpacud Lvetparos, 
els traxo}y Kal payricudy aluaros "Incod Xptcrod (but see also Heb. 
xii. 24, where aipare payturpod occurs, though without mention of 
sanctification). 

Barn. v. 6, of mpodijrat, dx? atrod xovres riv xdpu, ets abrov 
Sxpogrjrevoay, cf. t Pet, i. 11, mpodijrat. . . epawavres els iva H 
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motov katpov édyAou 70 év avrots Ivedpa Xpiorod zpopaprupdpevoy rd 
eis Xptorov rabyjpara, 

Barn. xvi. 10, wvevparixds vads, cf. 1 Pet. ii, 5, olxos wvev 
[LOTLKOS. 


Clement of Rome. 


About 95, Lightfoot; 93-95, hardly so late as 96 or 97, 
Harnack, Chronologie, p. 255. 

Bishop Lightfoot gives a list of twelve parallelisms between 
1 Peter and Clement; Harnack in his edition numbers twenty. 
The following points may be selected : 

Clement has a considerable number of words from the vocabu- 
lary of 1 Peter :—dyaGororeiv! » ayaborotia, SerAPorys, dpwp.os', dvri- 
turov!, dmporwroAnurTus, dpketds!, agmios, Tapotkta, Uroypapj.os. 
These words, with the exception of those marked (1), and even these 
are rare, are not found in the New Testament except in 1 Peter. 

The salutation of Clement's Epistle appears to be suggested by 
that of 1 Peter: xdpis tyiv Kai cipyvy dro wavtoxpdtopos Ocov dud 
Ineo Xptorod tAnOuvOein. This resemblance is peculiarly important 
in view of Harnack’s suggestion that the Address of 1 Peter is a 
later addition. 

Clem. vli. 4, dreviowpey els to alua rod Xpiorod Kat yropey as 
éory timov To Marpi airod, cf. x Pet. i. 19. 

Clem. 1X. 4, Nwe TUTTOS evpebeis dua THS Aetroupyias atrou maAy- 
yeveriay Koop exyputey, cat &kéowoev St abrod 6 Seomrdrns 7a ciceAGovra 
éy opovoia Coa eis THY xiBwroy, which is apparently a reminiscence of 
1 Pet. li. 20. 

Clem, xxxvi. 2, els 7d Oavpacréyv adrod dis (the words Javpacrov 
avrov are omitted by Clement of Alexandria in quoting this | passage) : 
lix. 2, “Iyood Xpucrod, de ob exdAcwey jpas dd oxdrovus eis dis, 

1 Pet. ii. 9. 

Clement has also in common with 1 Peter two quotations. 

Clem. xxx. 2, @eds yap, pyoiv, drepnddvots avtiragaerat, TaTEvots 
5¢ diSwor xdpw, cf. 1 Pet. v. 5; Jas. iv.6. Both have @ecs, while 
the LXX. (Prov. iii. 34) has xvptos. 

Clem. xlix. 5, dydiy xadvrre rAnOos duapriav, sO 1 Pet. iv. 8: 
here the LXX. (Prov. x. 12) has wdvras d& rods py Pirovecxotyras 
Kadvmre. ptAla, 


Testamenta XII, Patriarcharum. 


Mr. Sinker thinks that the date of this book is to be placed in 
a period ranging from late in the first century to the revolt of Bar 
Cochba. Professor Harnack (Chronologie, p. 569 sqq.) distinguishes 
between a Hebrew original and a Christian edition; the latter, he 
thinks, was known to Origen, and possibly but doubtfully to Irenaeus. 
The book offers certain similarities to 1 Peter which are deserv- 
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ing of notice, the words dyaGoroifa, Jo. 18 ; syeiorsiy, Benj. 53 
prasuds, Benj, 8: and certain phrases, Nephi. 4, kari 73 Todd atrod 
eos, cf. 1 Pet. i, 33 Jo. 19 dpvds dpuwpos, cf. 1 Pet. 19; Gad 6, 
dyaware oty addjdovs. and Kapblas s, cf. 1 Pet. i 22; Benj. 8, doa. 
ravera &v abrp 7d mveipa rod @cod, cf, 1 Pet. iv. 14; ‘Aser 4, ob ere 
tipépay aya ietv (from Ps. xxiii, 13?), ef 1 Pet. iii, 10; and in 

i 4 there is mention of the Harrowing of Hell, rod Bou Ku 
Aevopévou ext 7G wader rod ipiorov. 


Hermas. 


‘The Pastor was probably published about 140, and written at 
various times between 110 and that date; Harnack, Chronologie, 
pp. 266, 267. 

Vis, iii. 5, the account of the stones in the Tower may have 
been suggested by the Aldo Lavres of 1 Pet. ii. 5. 

Vis. v. 3. 4, Gorep yap 7d xpvolov Soxudkerar 818 tod mupés, 
cf. 1 Peni. 7. 

‘Sim, ix. 28. 5, Speis 8% of xdoyovres Evexer rod dvéparos SogdLew 
bpeldere Tov Ocdv, cl. x Pet. iv. 15. 

Mand. viii. 10, in the list of Christian virtues, several Petrine 
words occur close pas purdgevos, jortxios, dbeApérys, éyaho- 
moinas (=dyaborola), 

Sim. ix, 16, 5. obrot of drdatoXot kai of Sidéoxador of kypitarres 
76 Svopa rod viod Tot cod, Korpnbévres év Suvdper kal wire rod viow rod 
@cod dcfpvgay xal roils mpoxexorunusvors, kat atrol uxay abrois riv 
odpayita tod Kyptyparos: these words are probably an expansion 
and explanation of 1 Pet. iv. 6; just before them comes the Petrine 
word {worotiy. 


Polycarp. 


He died a martyr in 155. Eus. H. £. iv. 14. 9) 6 yé rou TloAd- 
xapros dy rij Bpudciog xpis DAurmyaiovs airo’ ypad} seponiry ls 
», Kexpyral tue paptupias éxd rijs [érpov mporépas émiaroAjjs. 

In Polycarp we find not merely similarities, but actual quotations 
—i. 3=1 Pet.i. 8; ii, r=1 Pet.i 13, 21; ii, 2=1 Pet. iii. 9;%3= 
a Pet. ii. 11; vii. 2=1 Pet. iv. 7; viii. r=1 Pet. ii. 24, 22; x. 2= 
1 Pet. ii 12, Polycarp does not name St. Peter; hence Professor 
Hammack thinks that though he knew the Epistle, he did not know 
itas Peter’s. St, Paul is mentioned four times, and twice quoted 
by name, xi. 2, 3; but there is a special reason for this, because St. 
Paul also had written to the Philippians, and Polycarp writes to 
remind them,of the fact. Otherwise, though his epistle abounds in 
quotations, it is not his habit to name his authority. On this point 
see Dr, Chase’s article on Peer, First Epistle, in Hastings’ Dictionary 
Of the Bible, vol. iii. pp. 780, 781. 
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Papias. 


He wrote between 130-140 or even later; Lightfoot 
Eus. H.E£. iii. 39. 17, xéxpytat 8 airos paprupias dd ris ‘lwodyvow 
mporépas émoroAys Kai dro ris Lleérpov cpoiws. 


Justin Martyr. 


His death has been placed as late as 163-165, but Dr. Hort 
(Journal of Philology, iii. 155, On the Date of Justin Martyr) sets it 
as early as 148. The later date is more probable. 

A pol. i. 61 we find the word dvayewav: Zrypho, 110, dows, is 
used as an epithet of Christ ; it is so used in the New Testament only 
in t Pet. i. 19 3 Zrypho, 35, duwpos, of Christ (1 Pet. i. 19 or Heb. xi. 
14); Zrypho, 114, Tov axpoywviaiov AiGov, of Christ (1 Pet. iL 6 or 
Isa. xxvili. 16); Zrypho, 116, rHs rupdoews, Av rupotow Huas 6 re 
SidBoros Kai of avrov tmypérat wdvtes. The word rvpwors in this 
sense is peculiar to 1 Pet. iv. 12; #did., apxteparixov To dAnOwov 
yevos éopev ipeis, Of. 1 Pet. ii. 9; Zrypho, 119, jets 5é od povoy, 
Aads GAAG Kat Aaos dys oper, cf. 1 Pet. 11. 10 (but Justin is here 
referring to Isa. Ixii. 12); Zryfho, 138, the story oi Noah is com- 
mented upon in manner that seems to imply a knowledge of 1 Pet. 
ili, 18-21. Noah is a type of Baptism, the eight persons are 
dwelt upon, and we find close together avayevvay, dueowOy, 8° 
vOaTOS. 

Justin speaks also of the descent of our Lord into Hell, to preach 
the gospel to the dead (Z7vpho, 72); but he appeals to an apocryphal 
quotation which he ascribes to Jeremiah. The same quotation is 
used by Irenaeus. 

It is probable, but not certain, that Justin knew Peter. 


Melito of Sardts. 


His Apology, the latest o. his writings, is assigned by ancient 
authorities to the year 169 or 170. 

Apology (Otto, vol. ix. p. 432), “haec cum didiceris, Antonine 
Caesar, et filii quoque tui tecum, trades tis haereditatem aeternam 
quae non perit”; cf. 1 Pet. i. 4. The authenticity of this Apology, 
which exists only in Syriac, has been impugned. Bishop Westcott 
(Canon, p. 222) thinks that “though, if it be entire, 1tis not the Apology 
with which Eusebius was acquainted, the general character of the 
writing leads to the belief that it is a genuine book of Melito of 
Sardis.” But Professor Harnack (Chronologre, p. 522 sqq.) main- 
tains that the piece is of Syrian origin, and belongs to the beginning 
of the third century. | 
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Theophilus of Antioch, 


He died probably 183-185 ; Lightfoot. 

‘Ad Autol, ii. 34, reBspevor S5ypaow paraios 8d rAdvys arpo- 
érov ywopns éwérov, cf. 1 Pet. i. 18, 

Ibid., déxecOax dard ris dBeulrov elSwdoXarpelas, cf. x Pet. iv. 3. 


Letter of the Churches of Vienna and Lugdunum, 


The date is 177. 

Eus. H. Z. v. 2. 5, érameivowy éavrods ixd ri xparatdy xéipa, 
cf. 1 Pet. v. 6. 

Jbid. v. 1. 32, we find the Petrine word é8e¢pérys. 

bid. v. 2. 6, iva drornybels 5 Onp, obs mpérepov Gero xatareru- 
neva, Cavras e€epéog, cf. 1 Pet. v. 8. 


Adds of the Scillitan Martyrs. 


The date is 180. See Zéxts and Studies, vol. i. No. 2, ed. J. A. 
Robinson, p. 114, “ Donata dixit: Honorem Caesari quasi Caesari ; 
timorem autem Deo”; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 17, rdv Ocdv fofeiober tiv 
Paordéa rysdire, 

Trenaeus, 


Harvey thinks that he was born in 130; he died in his 86th 
year. This Father is the first to quote 1 Peter by name; see iv. 9. 
23 16.55 Vv. 7. 2 

Earlier than Irenaeus himself is the Presbyter “qui audierat ab 
his qui apostolos uiderant.” From him come the words, iv. 27. 2, 
“et propter hoc Dominum in ea quae sunt sub terra descendisse, 
euangelizantem et illis aduentum suum; remissione peccatorum 
exsistente his qui credunt in eum.” Irenaeus appeals to the same 
apocryphal quotation as Justin, ascribing it in one place (iii. 20, 4) 
to Isaiah, in another (iv. 22, 1) to Jeremiah. It may be suspected 
that this apocryphon is itself shaped on the words of 1 Pet. iv. 6, 
vexpots ebpyyeAoOr, 

Tertullian. 


Born, 150-160; died, 220-240. 

Scorpiace, xii., “ Petrus quidem ad Ponticos, Quanta enim, inquit, 
gloria est,” etc. ; cf. 1 Pet. ii, 20 sqq. 

Jbid., “et rursus; Dilecti ne epauescatis ustionem,” etc. ; cf. 
1 Pet. iv. 12 sqq. 

Adu. Judaeos, x., “Christus, qui dolum de ore suo locutus non 
est”; cf. 1 Pet. ii, 22. 
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Adu. Marconem, iv. 13, “sed et cur Petrum?... An quia et 
petra et lapis Christus? Siquidem et legimus positum eum in 
lapidem offendiculi et in petram scandali”; cf. 1 Pet i. 8 This 
reference Bishop Westcott considers very doubtful. The same 
phrase is found also Rom. ix. 33, but it is used by Tertullian to 
explain the name Peter, and is therefore probably taken from the 
Petrine Epistle. 

De Oratione, xv., “de modestia quidem cultus et ornatus aperta 
praescriptio est etiam Petri, cohibentis eodem ore, quia eodem et 
spiritu quo Paulus, et uestium gloriam et auri superbiam et crinium 
lenoniam operositatem ; cf. 1 Pet. iii, 3; 1 Tim. ib 9. 

Bishop Westcott (Canon, p. 263, note 3) thinks that both the 
Scorpiace and the aduersus Judaeos are “more or less open to sus- 
picion.” But Jerome mentions the Scorpiacum (ad Vigtl. vill.) as a 
work of Tertullian’s, and quotes the 4d. /udaeos (Com. tn Dan. ix. 
24; v. 691, Vall.). See Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, 
p. 681. 


Epistula ad Diognetum. 


Harnack thinks that for the present the Epistle must be assigned 
to the end of the second or beginning of the third century (CArono- 
logie, . §15). 

Ad Diogn. ix., tov Sixatov trip rév adixuv, cf. 1 Pet. ii 18 

Stid., ras dpaprias xadvyat, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 9 (?). 


Clement of Alexandria. 


Died about 213, probably. 

Clement quotes very freely from every chapter of the Epistle ; 
it is needless to set out the references. He commented on 1 Peter 
in his ypotyposes, and a Latin version or abstract of the Com- 
mentary is extant. See the text in Zahn’s Forschsagen, iii. p. 79 8qq., 
and Zahn’s remarks, p. 133 sqq. 


_ The First Epistle of Peter was known to several of the Gnostic 
writers. 


Basilides. 


Zahn (Kanongesch. i. p. 763) dates his commentary on the Gospels 
120-125 ; Professor Harnack, soon after 133 (Chronologie, p. 291) $ 
Basilides professed to be a pupil of Glaucias, “the interpreter of 
Peter” (Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 17. 106). 

Clem. Strom. iv. 12. 81, tva pi) xarddixot eri xaxots SuoAoyoupévors 
rdbwor, pnde AoSoporpevor ds 5 potyos H 5 goveds, GAN’ sre Xproriavort 
meuxores, Cf. 1 Pet. iv. 15, 16. 
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The Valentinians. 


Clem. Excerpta ex Theod. 12, ds & éxBypotow of dyyeXou rapa 
kiya, 6 Térpos gyotv (the same passage is quoted again in 86), 
cf. 1 Pet. i. 12. 

Ibid. 12, kare tov éxéatoXov Tystw Kai dpdpm wat dowry atyare 
durpibyper, cf. 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. 

bid. 41, bibte mpd xaraBodijs Kéopou elxérws AMyeras 4 erAnola 
ederéxGar, cf. 1 Pet. i. 20 (?). 


The Marcosians. 


Trenaeus, i. 18, 3, Kal tiv ris xeBoirou 88 olxovowfay év 7G kata~ 
kAvopa, &v f derd dvOpwror SuersOqoay paveporard dace ry owripoy 
dydodsa pnview. Bishop Westcott thinks that these words have a 
marked similarity to 1 Pet. iii. 20. The correspondence becomes 
more striking if we compare Justin, Zrypho, 138 (referred to above), 
and if we add 





Marcion, 


Theod. Haer, Fab. i. 24 (cf. Irenaeus, i. 27. 3), oBros rav piv 
Kdw xai robs So8opéras Kai rovs dvoceBeis datas cwrnplas édnoew 
roAeAavxévar mpooednrvOdras ev 75 ddy 7G owripe Xpiors Kad els Thy 
Bacideav dvadnpbjva, Marcion goes on to say that Abel, Enoch, 
Noah, the Patriarchs, prophets, and just were not saved, because 
they refused to come to Christ. Marcion did not accept, and is 
here giving one of the reasons why he did not accept, 1 Peter. Just 
Noah was not saved, because our Lord said, “I came not to call 
the just.” 


The First Epistle of Peter is found in the Syriac Peshito, and in 
the Egyptian, Aethiopic, Armenian, and Arabic versions. See West- 
cott and Hort, Introduction, p. 84 sqq.; Gregory, Prolegomena, 
Pp. 814-929. J 

There is, however, an ancient Syriac tradition represented by the 
Doctrine of Addai and the Homilies of Aphraates, which ignores tne 
Catholic Epistles altogether; see Dr. Sanday’s article in Studia 
Biblica, vol. iii. p. 245 8qq- 

It existed also in the Vetus Zatina, though only fragments are 
now extant, r Pet. i 1-12 in s (Gregory, p. 966); 1 Pet. i. 8-19, 
ii. 20-iii. 7, iv. 10 to end in g (Gregory, pp. 967, 968). But Westcott 
and Hort (p. 83) consider that g exhibits “a later (? Italian) text,” 
and that “the palimpsest fragments of 1 Peter accompanying s of 
the Acts are apparently Vulgate only.” 

The First Epistle of Peter is found in all the catalogues of the 
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New Testament given by Bishop Westcott in Appendix D of his 
Canon, and also in the Cheltenham List (see Dr. Sanday, Studsa 
Biblica, vol. iii. p. 217). No one of these catalogues is older in its 
present shape than the fourth century. 

On the other hand, it is not to be found in the Muratortanum, 
which probably belongs to the end of the second century (see Light- 
foot, Clement of Rome, ii. p. 405 sqq.; Westcott, Canon, p. 521; 
Geschichte der altch. Litteratur, p. 646). 

The Afuralorianum is mutilated both at the beginning (where 
the notice of Matthew and Mark has perished) and at the end. It 
treats in succession of the Gospels of Luke and John, the Johannine 
Epistles, Acts, Pauline Epistles, Gnostic forgeries, Jude, two 
Epistles of John, Wisdom, the Apocalypse of John, the Apocalypse of 
Peter, Hermas, other Gnostic and Montanist vd@a. In the existing 
text there is no mention of Hebrews, 1 and 2 Peter, James, 3 John. 

There is at least one lacuna in the text. The notice of Acts 
ends with the words sicute ef semote passtoné petri euidenter declarat. 
sed profectioné pault ab urbes ad spania proficescentis. ‘* The passion 
of Peter” may refer to John xxi. 18, 19, or to 2 Pet. . 14; the 
journey of Paul to Spain is mentioned only in Rom. xv. 24. It is 
clear that some words, we cannot guess how many, have dropped 
out here. 

Again, the three Catholic Epistles are introduced in a very 
peculiar way, in the midst of a list of vofa and dvrAeydueva. After 
speaking of Marcionite documents, which are to be rejected, be- 
cause “gall must not be mingled with honey,” the text proceeds : 
epistola sane tude et superscrictio tohannis duas in catholica habentur. 
The apologetic save, “it is true that,” seems to imply, what we 
gather from the generai run of the passage, that the three Epistles 
named here had all been challenged. The Epistles of John had 
already been mentioned immediately after the Gospel, but it is not 
stated there how many they were. Now, if for the corrupt super- 
scrictio we take Dr. Westcott’s emendation sufperscripti, “of the 
before-named John,” it may very well be the case that the A/ura- 
forianum is here defending 2 and 3 John and Jude. It is possible, 
however, though less probable, that the right reading is superscriptae ; 
and if so, only two Johannine Epistles are recognised. 

It seems highly improbable that 1 Peter should have been passed 
over in silence by one who accepted the Apocalypse of Peter. Two 
explanations may be hazarded—(1) the Petrine Epistle, or indeed 
Epistles, may ha e been noticed after the Gospel of St. Mark, as 
those of St. John are after the Gospel of St. John; or (2) the 
Catholic Epistles may have been placed after Acts; this is a 
position which thzy frequently occupy. The words sicute et semote, 
etc., “as also (Sc ipture ?) expressly mentions in separate places, in 
passages which do not come quite where we should expect them, 
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the passion of Peter and Paul's journey to Spain,” seem to imply 
that other information about the apostles not to be found in Acts 
has just been given. Such might very well be the connexion of 
James with the Diaspora and of Peter with Asia Minor. The 
author of the Fragment, whoever he was, may have regarded James, 
1 and possibly 2 Peter, r John as undisputed, and have recurred to 
Jude, 2 and 3 John in his list of spurious or doubtful works, 
because he knew that some authorities viewed them with suspicion, 

But conjecture more or less plausible is all that we can attain to 
on this point. 

Some of the Testimonia adduced in this section may be 
challenged, but the chain as a whole is strong, and the evidence of 
Clement of Rome is very remarkable. 


§ 4. THE RELATION OF THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER 
TO THE REST OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The facts collected in the foregoing section prove that the First 
Epistle of Peter was regarded as canonical from the time when 
“canonical” first began to have a meaning. They may be held to 
show that the Epistle is older than that of Clement of Rome, 
probably older than that of Barnabas. We now proceed to inquire 
to what books of the New Testament 1 Peter bears any resem- 
blance, and what is the extent and nature of the resemblance ; 
whether, in so far as it exists, it is such as may be accounted for by 
the general similarity of all Christian writers, or whether it goes 
beyond this, and can only be explained by actual documentary 
use. We must bear in mind that the actual words of 1 Peter 
may very probably be the creation not of the apostle, but of his 
interpreter, 

There can be little doubt that St. Peter had read several of 
St. Paul’s Epistles. In the Second Epistle (iii. 16) he tells us so; 
and even if the Second Epistle is regarded as a forgery, it lies in 
the nature of things that each apostle would desire to know what 
the other was doing, and would take pains to keep himself informed. 
But what we want to ascertain is whether there is anything like 
positive proof that St Peter had any of the Pauline writings, or 
indeed any book of the New Testament, in his mind as he wrote or 
dictated ; whether his words, ideas, beliefs were in any degree 
shaped or given to him by anybody else. 

It should hardly be necessary to guard the reader against the 
presupposition that St. Paul invented either the doctrines or the 
terminology of the Church, In certain directions he modified both. 
But there is no reason why we should not here apply the common- 
sense rule, that what is peculiar to a writer belongs to himself, and 
what is not is the property of the society of which he is a member. 
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Only, if we are to use this rule with profit, we must look more 
narrowly into differences between the sacred writers than theologians 
are generally willing to do. 

With what books, then, in the New Testament does St. Peter 
display an acquaintance in his First Epistle? The extraordinary 
variety of the answers to this question shows the uncertainty of the 
ground. Early in the century Daniel Schulze maintained that the 
Petrine Epistle was little more than a cento of reminiscences of the 
Epistles of St. Paul; and in recent times Holtzmann and Jiilicher 
think it can be proved that our author was acquainted with nearly 
the whole of the New Testament. On the other hand, Rauch, 
Jachmann, B. Brickner regard Peter as wholly independent. Be- 
tween these extreme views lie others of a more moderate character. 
Von Soden finds a definite literary connexion between 1 Peter, 
Romans, Galatians, 1 Timothy, and Titus. Bishop Lightfoot 
(Clement, ii. p. 499) judged that “with two Epistles of St. Paul 
more especially the writer shows a familiar acquaintance—the 
Epistle to the Romans and the Epistle to the Ephesians.” Dr. 
Hort entertained the same view. Sieffert even maintained the 
amazing proposition that Ephesians and 1 Peter were written by 
the same hand. The elder and younger Weiss, with Kiihl, admit a 
connexion between 1 Peter, Romans, and Ephesians, but assign 
the priority to 1 Peter. 

We will take the Pauline Epistles first and begin with Ephesians. 
The parallelisms most commonly cited are the following: 

Eph. i. 1-3 =1 Pet. 1. 1-3. There is no special similarity in the 
Address. In both there follows a benediction of Hebrew type. 
This appears to have been a common form in the letters of devout 
Jews. See the letter of Suron (Iiram), king of Tyre, given by the 
historian Eupolemus of Alexandria (in Eus. Praep. Luang. 1x. 34), 
Sor'pwv Zoropore Bacrret peyarw yxatpev. Evdoynros 6 @eds, bs rév 
obparov Kat THY ynv éexticey, On the form of the Petrine Address, 
gee note. 

Eph. 1. 4=1 Pet. 1. 20, mpd xaraBoAys kéopov. The phrase is 
quite common ; found in the Synoptists, Hebrews, and the Assump- 
tion of Moses. 

Eph. i. 14, eis droAvtpwow THs meperomoews=1 Pet. iL 9, Aads 
els mrepirotnowy (from Mal. iii. 17). 

Eph. 1. 14, eis €racvov rys Sdfys atrov=1 Pet. i. 7, eis éra:vov xat 
dogav. 

Eph. i. 21, xat xadioas ey Sefid abrod ey rots érovpavios trepdve 
mraons apyys kat éLovoias xat Suvdpews Kai xupioryros =1 Pet. ili. 22, 
"Inoot Xptorod, ds éorw ev Seta rov @eod, ropevdeis cis obpavoy, tro~ 
Tayértwv aire dyyéAwy Kai éfovctmy xai duvduewv. Here we have a 
remarkable similarity, yet it may be based upon a common formula 
attached to the common doctrine of the Session at the Right Hand. 
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The names of merle are found elsewhere; see note, and add 
Test. XII. Patr., i, 3, Opdvor, eEoveia., 

Eph. ii, 21, 22=1 Pet. ii. 5, the brotherhood form a spiritual 
temple ; the same thought is expressed in quite different terms. 

Eph. v. 22-24=1 Pet, iii r-6. Instructions to Wives. One 
phrase, ai es Tols (Blows dvdpdow ds 7G Kupiy = ywoixes troraccd- 
Hvar ris Few dySpdcw, is nearly identical, but the treatment of the 
subject is altogether different. Paul is mystical; the husband is 
the head of the wife as Christ is the head of the Church; Peter is 
very simple and practical. 

Eph. v. 25-33=1 Pet. iii. 7. Instructions to Husbands. Here, 
again, the treatment is wholly different. In Ephesians marriage is 
a type of the union between Christ and the Church. Peter bids 
the husband honour the wife as the weaker vessel, because she is 
fellow-heir of the grace of life. 

Eph. vi, 1-4. Instructions to Children. Not in Peter. 

Eph. vi. 5-9. Instructions to Slaves and Masters=1 Pet. ii. 
18-25. Instructions to Slaves alone. Quite different in detail. 

Similar addresses to the members of families may very well 
have been a commonplace. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians abounds in strong words and 
striking thoughts of which there is no trace in 1 Peter—e,g. viobeaia, 
dears, pworjpior, dvaxedadasoacBat, éppafsr, olkovopla, =)ijpona, 
podijras (of Christian prophets), rpooopd, réxva qhives Spyiis, réxva 
urds, ravorhia. Some of these must have been found in 1 Peter, 
if the writer was familiar with Ephesians. Not one of the re- 
semblances cited above turns upon a phrase of any significance, 
except the Benediction of God ; if this is struck off the list, very 
little remains. 

Dr. Hort says that “the connexion (between 1 Peter and 
Ephesians) though very close does not lie on the surface. It is 
shown more by identities of thought, and similarity in the structure 
of the two Epistles as wholes, than by identities of phrase.” But 
others will fail to detect these subtle affinities. Indeed the two 
Epistles may seem to illustrate two wholly different types of mind, 
that of the mystic and that of the simple pastor. 

The majority of critics regard the two Epistles as connected, 
and many believe that Ephesians is the later of the two. Von 
Soden decides that it is possible, but not certain, that the one author 
had seen the work of the other. But a doubt may be expressed 
whether the evidence carries us even so far as this. 

As regards Romans, the passages generally cited are as follows 

Rom. iv. 24, 81 jis, ols pédAet Aoyileadat, rois mareiovow & 
ov (pavra “Inooiw rdv Kiipiov pay ex vexpov—1 Pet. i. 21, b¢ Suds 
Tovs b¢ airod rurtors eis @edv Tov éye(pavta avrov éx vexpav. Here the 
‘specially Pauline word Aoyilerfa is not in Peter; the phrase 
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The names of angels are found elsewhere; see note, and add 
Test. XII. Patr., Levi, 3, Opdvoy, & 

Eph. ii. 21, 22=1 Pet. ii. 5, the brotherhood form a spiritual 
temple ; the same thought is expressed in quite different terms. 

Eph. v. 22-24=1 Pet. iii 1-6. Instructions to Wives. One 
phrase, ai es Tois iSiows dvdpdow ds TH Kupiy = ywvoies troracad- 
Hevat ois Reg 4v8pdow, is nearly identical, but the treatment of the 
subject is altogether different. Paul is mystical; the husband is 
the head of the wife as Christ is the head of the Church; Peter is 
very simple and practical. 

Eph. v. 25-33 =1 Pet. iii 7. Instructions to Husbands. Here, 
again, the treatment is wholly different. In Ephesians marriage is 
a type of the union between Christ and the Church. Peter bids 
the husband honour the wife as the weaker vessel, because she is 
fellow-heir of the grace of life. 

Eph. vi. 1-4. Instructions to Children. Not in Peter, 

Eph. vi. 5-9. Instructions to Slaves and Masters=1 Pet. ii. 
18-25. Instructions to Slaves alone. Quite different in detail. 

Similar addresses to the members of families may very well 
have been a commonplace. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians abounds in strong words and 
striking thoughts of which there is no trace in 1 Peter—e.g. viobeoia, 
ageois, proripiov, dvaxeparaudoacba, éppafav, oixovoya, rAxpopa, 
xpopijrat (of Christian prophets), tpoopopd, réxva pice dpyis, téxva 
purds, ravorAfa. Some of these must have been found in 1 Peter, 
if the writer was familiar with Ephesians. Not one of the re- 
semblances cited above turns upon a phrase of any significance, 
except the Benediction of God; if this is struck off the list, very 
little remains. 

Dr. Hort says that “the connexion (between 1 Peter and 
Ephesians) though very close does not lie on the surface. It is 
shown more by identities of thought, and similarity in the structure 
of the two Epistles as wholes, than by identities of phrase.” But 
others will fail to detect these subtle affinities, Indeed the two 
Epistles may seem to illustrate two wholly different types of mind, 
that of the mystic and that of the simple pastor. 

The majority of critics regard the two Epistles as connected, 
and many believe that Ephesians is the later of the two. Von 
Soden decides that it is possible, but not certain, that the one author 
had seen the work of the other. But a doubt may be expressed 
whether the evidence carries us even so far as this. 

As tegards Romans, the passages generally cited are as follows : 

Rom. iv. 24, i suds, ols weer doyieaBal, trois moresovew ext 
roy eipayra “Tysoiv tov Kiiptoy sav dk verpav = Pet. i, 21, B¢ Spas 
Tods bf airod rurrods eis Ocdv Tov eye(pavra avrov ex vexpav. Here the 
specially Pauline word Aoyifecfa is not in Peter; the phrase 
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murrous «ls @eov in the latter is unique (see note); the other words 
are probably common property. 

Rom. vi. 7, 6 yap droOavav Sedixaiwrat dio ris dpaprias=1 Pet. 
iv. 1, 6 madwy capxi wéravrat apaprias. Neither language nor 
meaning is the same. 

Rom. vi. 11, ovrw xat dpets AoyiLerOe Eavrovs vexpors piv elvae rH 
duaptia Cavras 5¢ rp Gew ev Xptore "Incod=1 Pet. ii. 24, wa rats 
dpaprias droyevopevot TH Stxacoor'vy Cjownev. In Peter droyerdpevos 
does not mean “ having died”; Peter again uses dtxatoovry in a sense 
which is not that of St. Paul, and dyapria has in the one passage a 
meaning which it does not possess in the other. 

Rom. viii. 18, mpos tHv péAAovcay dofav aroxaAvPOyvar eis Nuas = 
1 Pet. v. 1, 6 xat ris pedAAovons droxadudbjvat Sugys Kotvwrds. 

Rom. viii. 34, Xpuoros “Inoots . . . ds eorw ev defia tov @eot = 
1 Pet. ili. 22, "Inoot Xptorot, 6s éorw év defca rov eod. Probably a 
common form. 

Rom. xii. 1, tapacrjca: ta cwpara tyov Ovoiav Cooav, ayiay, 
ebdpecrov To Ocg = 1 Pet. 11. 5, els tepdrevpa dyrov, avevéyxat mvevpatiKas 
Oucias eirpordéxrovs Mew. This is one of the most original passages 
in Peter. 

Rom. xii. 2=1 Pet. i 14. Both have ovoynpari{erOat, which is 
not found elsewhere in the New Testament. 

Rom. xii. 3-8 =1 Pet. iv, 10, 11. Both inculcate the duty of 
diligence in the use of the diverse gifts of grace. The mode in 
which the subject is treated is similar, but there is little resemblance 
in phrase. St. Paul dwells upon the figure of the One Body, and 
mentions prophecy ; both these points are missing in Peter. 

Rom. xii. 9, 10, 7 dydmwrn dvumdxpitos. daroarvyotvres TO Trovnpoy, 
KolAwpevor TO ayaba, TH PrradeAdia cis GrAANAOUs Prdoropyot = 
1 Pet. i. 22, ras Puxas tuov yvexores ev TH braxoq THs GAnOetas eis 
diradeAdiay dvumdxpirov ex Kapdias dAAYAous dyaryjoare éxrevas. 
There is little resemblance except in the word avvuzoxptros, which 
is found also in Jas. lili. 17. Little importance can be attached to 
dirader dia. 

Rom. xii. 14-19, edAoyetre rovs Sudxovras tyas' ebAoyetre kal ph 
xarapaobe . . Td aird eis AGAArAOUs povowvres . . . pndevt Kaxoy 
dyrt xaxod drodiddvres . . . elpnvevovres=1 Pet. iii. 8-12, duddpoves 
. + « py drodidvres Kaxdv dyti Kaxov, 7 AoWoptay dvti Ao.dopias, 
rowvavriov 5¢ eidoyowwres . . . Cytnocatw eipyyyy xal dwédrw abryy. 
In Peter “seek peace, and ensue it,” is quoted from a Psalm; but 
there is a strong resemblance between the two passages. 

Rom. xii, 1-4=1 Pet. iii, 13-15. Duty of Obedience to 
Magistrates. Here there is a considerable similarity, not so much in 
expression as in the general idea. Like the sections on the Family 
Duties in Ephesians, the passage may be a recognised commonplace. 

There remains for consideration the remarkable similarity 
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between Rom. ix. 33 and r Pet. ii. 6, 7. Here we find a peculiar 
combination of quotations from the Old Testament which can hardly 
have been made independently by two different writers. For the sake 
of clearness the text may be broken up into its component clauses. 

Rom. ix. 33, adios yéyparra, 

(i) Bod rye &v Suiv, Isa. xxviii. 16a. 

(ii.) AdBov mpooxépparos Kai mérpav oxavddAov, Isa. viii. 14. 

(iii) cai 6 morevwv én’ aitG ob xaraurywOrjerat, Isa. xxviii, 160, 

1 Pet. ii. 6, 7, dudre repre yer ev ypadz. 

(i. ii) Bod rOnue ev Xedv ALBov dxpoywviaiov, exAexrdv, trio 
kal 6 morevwv én” aig ob pi) KaracxvvOj, Isa. xxviii. 160 4, 

Spiv ov 4 rych roils muorevovew- dmorobae 8& 

(iv.) Mos by dmedoxipacray of oixodopoivres, obros éyerijOy els 
xepahiy yovias, Ps. cxvii. (cxviii.) 22. 

(ii.) kat ABos xpooxdpparos Kal wérpa oxavdddov, Isa. viii. 14. 

In (i.) there is a remarkable departure from the original. The 
LXX. has Wod ¢yd uBiddw els 7a Oewédia Xudy, which is a fair trans- 
lation of the Hebrew (Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation, R.V.). 
In both writers this has been altered, in Peter we might suppose 
because the AiGos dxpoywmatos is regarded as the “head of the 
corner,” in Romans because the stone is immediately spoken of as 
AiBos xpooxdpparos, a loose stone which could not be a foundation. 

In (ii.), again, both writers abandon the text of the LXX., which 
has Kai ody ds ABov mpookdppare ovvavnjccabe, ofS ds wérpas 
aropar. ‘The LXX. translators shrank from the plain sense, and 
boldly substituted a loose paraphrase containing a negative which 
inverts Isaiah’s drift” (Hort), Theodotion and Symmachus have 
els Aov zpooxdpparos Kai els wérpav wradpatos: Aquila, els Aifov 

xéuparos Kai es orepeov oxavdddov (Field, Hexapia). Both 
St. Peter and St. Paul here represent the Hebrew original, but it is 
not necessary to suppose that either invented the phrase A@os xpoo- 
kdpparos Kai wétpa cxavdddov. Von Soden thinks it probable that 
both writers used a Greek Bible, the text of which differed from 
that of the LXX (see Swete, Jntrod. to O.T. in Greek, pp. 47, 
403). 
But how are we to explain the peculiar combination of passages 
which, as most critics have felt, can hardly be independent? Kiihl 
argues positively that St. Paul has borrowed from St. Peter, because 
(1) the words ueretwy x.7.A, belong to the “chief corner stone elect 
precious” with which they are rightly connected in 1 Peter, while 
their connexion with At6os mpooxépyparos in Romans is so harsh 
that St. Paul could hardly have written as he does unless he had 
somewhere seen the two passages of Isaiah brought into juxta- 
position ; (2) the whole run of the passage in 1 Peter is easier 
and more natural. Peter begins (ii. 4) by an allusion to Ps. exviii., 
and Isa. xxviii, and proceeds in his habitual fashion to develop 
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the alusion ty rooing che o> massares, and adding to them 
- 2s en -? 


" é 


may D2 adie, eisewhere Acts iv. 11; makes use of Ps. cxvm, bat 
S. Pacl newhere xcs sx © Tzere is some force m this argument 
oF Kins. thrash i’. Hom dismisses it as a paradox Yet the 
facts aim of a GSerent ewrlanaten Volkmar (de alftestamentl. 
Crtate fei Faalat. Do 41) Uhinxs that the early Chnsnans may have 
Possessed antic) cics cf Messianic oropheces, and its noticeable 
tha: in Lk. xx rt the guitaticn from Ps cxvit ts followed by 
words «zag 6 revi» é2” xeon tix Aso) Which may be, or may 
have been thourh: 19 te. an allusion to Isa vit rg. Its possible, 
therefore, that St. Peter and St. Pau! may both have drawn from a 
COMM Dn Source see SWels. PP. seg. ZOTL 

In the case of Romans as in tna: of Ephesians the resemblances 
to 1 Peter are tutte supericial, atuaching on.v to current common- 
piaces. As Ephesians is the most mystic, so Romans is the most 
scholastic of the Pautine Epistles : but not one of its salient features 
in words, in imazery, in argument reappears int Peter. If the author 
of the iatter Epis:!e was realty famtiar with the great 4fologia of St. 
Paul, it is most singular that he shoud never draw any distinction 
between Grace and Works, Spirit and Letter, Law and Promise ; that 
he should omit the figure ot the One Body in passages which were, 
as some think, actually before his eves; that he should never touch 
upon the rejection of Israel, or that he should speak of pre- 
destination as he does (ii. 8) without a hint that any difficulty on 
that subject had ever been suggested to him. In truth, the two 
Epistles are as different as they can be, except that they have a few 
not very remarkable phrases, and a couple of obvious practical 
topics in common. It may be argued with some force that this 
peculiar combination of agreement in the commonplace, and dis~ 
agreement in the remarkable, tends to prove the originality of St. 
Peter. St. Paul might very easily have borrowed any of the phrases 
quoted above. But if St. Peter was the borrower, it is surely a very 
curious fact that he should carefully have avoided every one of that 
large family of words, images, and ideas that St. Paul delights in. 
We can, however, sufficiently explain the phenomena of the case 
by supposing that the draughtsman of 1 Peter was one who had 
often heard St. Paul preach. Or, again, all the resemblances may 
very well be covered by what we may call the pulpit formule of 
the time. 

As regards Galatians, Von Soden rests his judgment on Gal. 
iii, 23, iv. 7:-=1 Pet. i. 4 sqq.; Gal. v. 13=1 Pet. ii. 16; Gal. iv. 
a4=1 Pct. ii. 16. None of these points seems serious. But, 
if a writer calling himself Peter had read Galatians, it is hard to 
believe that he would not have made some distinct allusion to the 
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second chapter of that Epistle. The fact that no such allusion is 
to be found in 1 Peter may be regarded as a strong indirect 
argument in favour of its authenticity. If the author wrote before 
the publication of Galatians, his silence is natural ; but, if he wrote 
after that date, he must have possessed great strength of mind or 
great dignity of position, 

The Epistles to Timothy present little that is germane to our 
present purpose, but the relation between Titus and 1 Peter 
deserves closer consideration. 

In the Address we find the word “elect” (Tit. i. r= 1 Pet. i. 1), 
‘The readers are “a peculiar people” (Aads wepiovowos, Tit. ii, 14= 
Aads «is mrepurolnow, 1 Pet. ii. 9), who are saved by the washing of 
regeneration (Aovrpov waltyyeveotas, Tit, iii. 5 = dvayervay, 1 Pet. i. 3; 
owte Béxriopa, t Pet. iii, 21). They are heirs according to hope 
of eternal life (Tit. ii, 71 Pet. iit 7, i 3, 4), and throughout 
this Pastoral Epistle hope is brought to the front as in 1 Peter and 
Hebrews (i. 2, ii, 13). The readers are redeemed (AvrpoioGat, 
Tit. ii, 14, here only is the verb used by St. Paul,=1 Pet. i i. 18), 
They are to deny worldly lusts (Tit. ii, r2=1 Pet. ii, 11), and 
emphasis is laid on the necessity. of good works (Tit. i 16, 
iii, 1, 8, 14) and sound doctrine (Tit. i. 9, ii. 1). Titus is “mine 
own child,” yrijovor réxvoy (Tit. i. 4), as Mark is Peter’s vids. The 
authority of the Elder is rated very high, and Elder is here an 
official title, though Bishop may be used as an alternative designa- 
tion (Tit. i 5, 7). St. Paul still maintains his own doctrinal 
position (Tit. ili. 5), and is still vexed by those of the circumcision 
(Tit. i, 10), 

In Titus we also find another edition of the family duties (old 
men and women, wives, young men, servants), and the special 
phrases troraccdpevas Tois Wows dvipdou—épyais, eeovotas trordo- 
ecoGa: but these commonplaces occur also in Romans and 
Ephesians. 

Upon the whole, the resemblance between Titus and 1 Peter 
lies not in mere words, as is the case in regard to the other Pauline 
Epistles, but in ideas; and these ideas seem to imply a certain 
change in St. Paul’s mental attitude towards discipline and ordi- 
nances. But in this St. Paul was drawing perceptibly nearer to a 
type of Church life older and stronger than that depicted in his 
Epistles of the first and second groups—in other words, he was 
approximating to the Petrine view, and the inference that 1 Peter is 
older than the Pastoral Epistles has much to recommend it. 

The affinity between 1 Peter and Hebrews is of a more intimate 
kind. Let us take the facts as they are given by Von Soden with 
some slight modification. The two documents employ in common a 
considerable number of words and phrases not found elsewhere in 
the New Testament, or not in the same sense and connexion, ¢g. 
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dyriruros, waperidnpos, yeverba, olxos (of the Church), Acyos Cav, 
etAoytay KAnpovopeiv, rounyv (of Christ; but so also in John x), 
dvagdépew (of sacrifice; so also Jas. ii. 21). Other resemblances of 
diction are to be found: eg. the Doxology (1 Pet. iv. 1: = Heb. xiii 
21); the final prayer (1 Pet. v. 10=Heb. xiii. 21); elpywnv Stace 
(1 Pet. iii, 11= Heb. xii. 14); the reproach of Christ (1 Pet. iv. 
14= Heb. xi. 26, xiii, 13); éx éoydrov ray qpepoy OF Trav xpdéver 
(1 Pet. i. 20= Heb. i 2), There is an affinity between the terms 
used of the work of Redemption, duzwpos of Christ (1 Pet. L 19 = 
Heb. ix. 14); dawag (1 Pet. iii, 18=Heb. ix. 28); the phrases 
dvapépev dpaprias (1 Pet. ii 24 = Heb. ix. 28) and favrurpés (1 Pet. 
i. 2=Heb. xii. 24). Faith is nearly identified with é&Awis, and 
the object of Faith is the invisible (1 Pet. i 8=Heb. xi 1). It 
is the habit of both writers to clothe their admonitions in Old 
Testament words, to use Old Testament personages as examples, 
and transfer Old Testament predicates to the Christian Church. 
Patience under suffering is enforced by the example of our Lord 
(1 Pet. ii. 21-23, iii 17, 18 = Heb. xii. 1-3). Both Epistles describe 
themselves as short exhortations (1 Pet. v. 12 = Heb. xiii. 22); both 
authors are bracing their readers to endure persecution which is 
impending, and is a sign of the end (1 Pet. iv. 7, 17-19 = Heb. x, 


Von Soden himself considers that these resemblances are 
sufficiently accounted for by the supposition that the authors 
were contemporaries, and breathed the same spiritual atmosphere. 
The affinities, however, are very close, and the two Epistles may 
be said to belong to the same school of thought, which is neither 
Johannine nor Pauline; on the great question of the relation of 
the Law to the Gospel they seem to be in complete accord. ‘Their 
resemblances should be borne in mind when we come to compare 
the Petrine and Pauline theologies. 

The points of contact between 1 Peter and the Apocalypse are 
that Christians are called SotvAo: @eod (1 Pet. ii. 16 = Apoc. i. 1), and 
priests (1 Pet. ii, g=Apoc. i. 6, v. 10); that Christ is Shepherd 
(1 Pet. i. 25, v. 4=Apoc. vii. 17), and Lamb (1 Pet. i. 19, dpvds= 
Apoc. v. 6, dpviov). There is a doxology to Christ (1 Pet. iv. 11 = 
Apoc. 1. 6); Rome is called Babylon (1 Pet. v. 13=Apoc. xiv. 8 
and five other passages). There is a certain similarity between 
arépavos ris Sdfys (1 Pet. v. 4) and orépavos ris wis (Apoc. ii. 10), 
and the metaphor of gold tried in the fire is employed in both (1 Pet. 
1. 7= Apoc. li 18). For our purpose the most important of these 
points is the use of Babylon for Rome. There is a certain affinity 
between the minds of the two authors; the imagination of both 1s 
concrete not abstract, and it was not without some fitness that an 
Apocalypse was composed in the name of Peter. But there is nothing 
to show that the one book was known to the author of the other. 
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But there can be little doubt that a positive literary connexion 
exists between James and 1 Peter. The student may compare 
especially r Pet. i, 1=Jas. i, 1 (the Diaspora); 1 Pet. i. 6, 7= 
Jas. i. 2, 3 (8oxiwov); 1 Pet. i. 23-11. 2=Jas. i. ro, 11, 18-22; 
1 Pet. v. 5-9 =Jas. iv. 6, 7, 10. The general opinion is that the 
one writer was acquainted with the work of the other; and Von 
Soden agrees with Grimm, Holtzmann, Briickner, Weiss, Usteri, 
that St. James was the borrower. Intrinsic probability is in favour 
of this view. We can sometimes explain St. Peters phrases by 
showing how he came to form them (see notes on 8oxéyov and on 
dydry xodtnre widos dpapridv: this last instance seems very 
strong), while the corresponding phrase in the Epistle of St. James 
seems to have been picked up ready made. Dr. Hort, however, 
is of opinion that the Epistle of St. James was used by St. Peter ; 
and the same view is held by Dr. Mayor (article on Zpistle of James 
in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible). 

Von Soden thinks that in 1 Peter we cannot fail to observe a 
large number of allusions to the Gospels in some pre-canonical 
shape. This is a point of great importance, for it may be main- 
tained that St. Peter stands appreciably nearer to the Synoptical 
Gospels than any other apostolical writer. 

The use of the leading facts in our Lord’s history is much the 
same as we find elsewhere. Here we have Father, Son, and Spirit ; 
the Passion, Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ascension ; the Second 
Advent ; the sacrament of Baptism. A peculiar feature of the 
Epistle is the Preaching of Christ in Hades, to which we have an 
allusion in Matt. xxvii. 51-53. But besides these, there are a 
number of phrases which may well be regarded as reminiscences 
of the Gospel story. We may take as the general standard of 
reference the Gospel of St. Luke, to which 1 Peter shows upon 
the whole the nearest resemblance—t1 Pet. i. 1o= Luke x. 24, 25; 
1 Pet. i. 11, 21 = Luke xxiv. 26; 1 Pet. i. 13=Luke xii. 35; 1 Pet. 
i. 17=Luke xi. 2; 1 Pet. i. 23 =Luke viii. 12; 1 Pet. ii. 7=Luke 
xx. 17, 18; 1 Pet. iii. 9= Luke vi. 28; 1 Pet. iv. ro=Luke xii. 42 ; 
1 Pet. ii, r2= Matt. v. 16; 1 Pet. iii. r4= Matt. v. ro. We may 
add certain points of resemblance between 1 Peter and the Gospel 
of St. John—1 Pet. i, 3=John iii. 3; 1 Pet. i. 23=John i. 13; 
x Pet. i. 19=John i. 29; 1 Pet. ii, 25=John x. 11; 1 Pet. v. 2= 
pene xxi. 16. Any single one of these allusions may be disputed, 

ut much will remain. Von Soden remarks that we do not find in 
1 Peter certain ideas or phrases which are familiar in the Synoptical 
Gospels, especially Kingdom of God and Son of Man. We have 
an allusion to the kingdom in the BaciAc.ov iepdrevua of ii. 9, and 
our Lord never appears to have been called Son of Man except by 
St. Stephen. 
Our Epistle has certain words in common with Acts—raporx(a, 
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In the Book of Acts the treatment of the rising Church within 






the limits of Judaea proper depends mainly on the attitude of the 
Sanhedrin, though the reign of Herod Agrippa 1. comes in as an 
interlude. Even under Roman rule the Sanhedrin, the Court of 
the Seventy-one, enjoyed very considerable power. Theoretically, 
its authority did not exist outside of the eleven toparchies which 
made up Judaea proper; Galilee and Samaria were exempt from its 
jurisdiction ; but wherever a synagogue of Jews was to be found, 
its orders were executed so far as the secular authorities would 
sanction or connive. Within Judaea the Sanhedrin could order 
arrests (Matt. xxvi. 47; Mark xiv. 43; Acts iv. 3, v. 17, 18), and 
could finally dispose of any case which did not involve the death 
penalty (Acts iv. 5-23, v. 21-40). It could even pronounce sen- 
tence of death, though all judgments of this nature were invalid 
until ratified by the procurator (John xviii. 31). The procurator 
was not compelled to guide himself by the Jewish law, but he was 
at liberty to take this course, and often did so. Indeed, in one 
most remarkable case, the Roman governor appears to have had no 
option. If any one, who was not a Jew, intruded into the inner 
court of the temple, he was put to death, and even the privilege 
of Roman citizenship did not save the offender from his doom 
(see Schiirer, Zhe Jewish People in the Time of Christ, English 
trans. 11, i. 184 sqq.). 
Thus in the Book of Acts we find the Sanhedrin arresting, 
imprisoning, flogging, and menacing the apostles. Shortly after- 
wards the rapid increase in the number of the brethren led to the 
stoning of St. Stephen. It is most likely that this bloody deed was 
in excess of jurisdiction ; still it was the act of the Sanhedrin ; its 
method was in strict accordance with Jewish law; and it shows at 
least what extravagances might be and were tolerated by the Roman 
government. The death of St. Stephen was followed by a short 
reign of terror. Pushed on probably by the fiery energy of Saul, 
the Sanhedrin ordered domiciliary visitation. Many were cast 
into prison, and many fled from Jerusalem. At the same time 
it seems to have been possible for Peter and John to remain 
unharmed in the sacred city. But Saul even went so far as to 
set out for Damascus, armed with a warrant, which he had per- 
suaded the high priest to grant, empowering him to arrest 
Christians, man or woman, and bring them away in chains to 
ferusalem for trial. Such a warrant would, of course, need endorse- 
but Saul does not appear to have felt the slightest doubt 
would obtain the exeguatur of the civil authority. Who 
not quite certain; but Aretas, who within three years 
is to apprehend Saul himself on the same charge of 
ibly already master of the city. 
prime mover andeinstigator of this violent 
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Tpoyvwcts, ExTEVYs, ExTevas, Kaxovv, fevifew (to astonish), Xpiorreavds, 
dyaAdav (in Gospels and Apoc.), dyvoa (in Eph.), d0éueros, dvds 
(in John’s Gospel), dreAciy, Sacwfew (in Matt. and Luke), wyepnedy 
(in Gospels), xaraxupcevew (in Matt. and Mark), wepéyew (of the 
contents of a document), ovyrpexew (in Mark), goveds (in Matt. and 
Apoc. ). 

A few other parallelisms may be noted; we may divide them 
into phrases connected in Acts—(i.) with St. Peter, (ii.) with St. Paul 

(i.) Petrine. God is no respecter of persons, 1 Pet. ii 17 = 
Acts x. 34; the soul is purified through faith, 1 Pet. i. 22 = Acts 
xv. 9; Ps. cxvill. quoted, 1 Pet. ii. 4=Acts iv. 11; the Christian 
rejoices in shame, 1 Pet. iv. 13, 16=Acts v. 41; the qualification 
of an apostle is that he is a “witness,” 1 Pet. v. 1 = Acts i. 8, 22, 
Vv. 32, x. 39. (il.) Pauline. Heathenism is ignorance, r Pet. i 14 
= Acts xvil. 30; God has called the Christian out of darkness into 
light, t Pet. it. g=Acts xxvi 18; feed the flock, 1 Pet. v. 2= 
Acts xx. 28 (or John xxi. 15). 

The evidence of style, vocabulary, phraseology does not appear 
to afford any conclusive evidence of either the absolute or relative 
date of x Peter. It has been dated after Ephesians, or after 62 ; 
between Ephesians and Romans, between 62 and 58; or before 
Romans. For each of these opinions plausible grounds may be 
alleged. Such uncertainty attaches from the nature of things to all 
arguments drawn from language or ideas, unless the marks of 
derivation are strong and clear. In the present case, if it be 
granted that there is a connexion, direct or indirect, between 
Romans and 1 Peter, we cannot cut the knot by the round asser- 
tion that St. Paul could not have borrowed from St. Peter. On 
the contrary, the supposition in itself is probable enough. We 
must therefore look round and consider what other means we have 
at our disposal for fixing the relative dates of the documents in 
question. 


§ 5. ON THE ALLUSIONS TO PERSECUTION IN I PETER, 


The date of our Epistle will depend in part on the exact signi- 
ficance of those allusions to the sufferings of Christians in which 
it abounds. It will therefore be necessary to survey the history of 
persecution during the period in question ; and we cannot well stop 
short of the Rescript of Trajan, for it has been held that the 
language of the Epistle is such as could not have been employed 
till after the issue of the famous directions to Pliny. We may 
take in order the state of things depicted in Acts, in the Epistles, 
in the Apocalypse, and in profane history. After this review, it 
will be possible, perhaps, to attach a definite value to the phrase- 
ology of St. Peter. 
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In the Book of Acts the treatment of the rising Church within 
the limits of Judaea proper depends mainly on the attitude of the 
Sanhedrin, though the reign of Herod Agrippa 1. comes in as an 
interlude. Even under Roman rule the Sanhedrin, the Court of 
the Seventy-one, enjoyed very considerable power. Theoretically, 
its authority did not exist outside of the eleven toparchies which 
made up Judaea proper; Galilee and Samaria were exempt from its 
jurisdiction ; but wherever a synagogue of Jews was to be found, 
its orders were executed so far as the secular authorities would 
sanction or connive. Within Judaea the Sanhedrin could order 
arrests (Matt. xxvi. 47; Mark xiv. 43; Acts iv. 3, v. 17, 18), and 
could finally dispose of any case which did not involve the death 
penalty (Acts iv. 5-23, v. 21-40). It could even pronounce sen- 
tence of death, though all judgments of this nature were invalid 
until ratified by the procurator (John xviii. 31). The procurator 
was not compelled to guide himself by the Jewish law, but he was 
at liberty to take this course, and often did so. Indeed, in one 
most remarkable case, the Roman governor appears to have had no 
option. If any one, who was not a Jew, intruded into the inner 
court of the temple, he was put to death, and even the privilege 
of Roman citizenship did not save the offender from his doom 
(see Schiirer, Zhe Jewish People in the Time of Christ, English 
trans. 11. i, 184 sqq.). 

Thus in the Book of Acts we find the Sanhedrin arresting, 
imprisoning, flogging, and menacing the apostles. Shortly after- 
wards the rapid increase in the number of the brethren led to the 
stoning of St. Stephen. It is most likely that this bloody deed was 
in excess of jurisdiction ; still it was the act of the Sanhedrin ; its 
method was in strict accordance with Jewish law; and it shows at 
least what extravagances might be and were tolerated by the Roman 
government. The death of St. Stephen was followed by a short 
reign of terror, Pushed on probably by the fiery energy of Saul, 
the Sanhedrin ordered domiciliary visitation. Many were cast 
into prison, and many fled from Jerusalem. At the same time 
it seems to have been possible for Peter and John to remain 
unharmed in the sacred city, But Saul even went so far as to 
set out for Damascus, armed with a warrant, which he had per- 
suaded the high priest to grant, empowering him to arrest 
Christians, man or woman, and bring them away in chains to 
Jerusalem for trial. Such a warrant would, of course, need endorse- 
ment, but Saul does not appear to have felt the slightest doubt 
that he would obtain the exeguatur of the civil authority, Who 
this was is not quite certain; but Aretas, who within three years 
was so anxious to apprehend Saul himself on the same charge of 
Christianity, was possibly already master of the city. 

That Saul was the prime mover andsinstigator of this violent 
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measure appears from the fact that from the moment of his con- 
version the persecution ceased. Not only in Samaria and Galilee 
but in Judaea, the legitimate sphere of the Sanhedrin’s power, the 
Churches had rest and were edified. From this time the anger of 
the Jewish powers seems to have concentrated itself with undying 
animosity on the head of him whom they regarded as the great 
renegade and traitor, and the chief enemy of the sacred law. 
When Saul revisited Jerusalem for the first time after his conversion, 
we read that the Jews “went about to slay him.” Some years 
later, Herod Agrippa, perhaps taking occasion of discontent excited 
by the famine in the reign of Claudius, vexed certain of the Church, 
beheaded St. James, and imprisoned St. Peter. Peter was released 
by an angel, and “ went into another place,”—fled for refuge, prob- 
ably, to some spot outside Herod’s jurisdiction. But the king died 
shortly afterwards, the persecution did not outlive him, and as 
far as we can gather from Acts, the Christians in Judaea lived a 
quict life till Paul, no longer Saul, reappeared upon the scene, after 
the end of his third mission journey. On this occasion, again, the 
fury of the Jews seems to have bent itself entirely against the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, whom they would undoubtedly have killed, 
if they had not been prevented by the Roman government. 

St. Luke, however, tells us little of the condition of the Church 
in Jerusalem from the time when St. Paul began his mission labours. 
There are some words in the First Epistle to the Thessalonians 
which may point to troubles of which we do not read in the Book 
of Acts—“ For ye, brethren, became followers of the Churches of 
God which in Judaea are in Christ Jesus: for ye also have suffered 
like things of your own countrymen, even as they have of the 
Jews” (I ii. 14). There was probably many a scourging and many 
an imprisonment of which we have no record. Even without these 
penalties a people like the Jews, in which the Church is identical 
with the nation, has the power of inflicting, by excommunication 
and social outlawry, sufferings of a very poignant kind. No doubt 
this power was used then, as it is now in India. 

In the countries which St. Paul traversed as a missionary he was 
far away from the domains of the Sanhedrin, yet even here his 
enemies were able to reach him. They drove him out of Antioch 
and Iconium, and stoned him at Lystra. Even in Europe, at 
Thessalonica, Beroea, and Corinth, they were strong enough to 
occasion dangerous tumults. But in Greece the Jewish law was 
held in scanty reverence. Any disturbance came immediately 
before a Gentile magistrate, whose sole care was for the maintenance 
of order. <A high official, like Gallio, would not at this time dream 
of going into points of theology; the only question he would ask 
would be, who began the brawl, and the answer might be anything 
but satisfactory to the ruler of the synagogue. But at Philippi, and 
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again at Ephesus, we catch sight of one result of the new faith 
which led instantly to serious trouble, and was fraught with evil 
consequences in the future. Nearly every way in which a man 
gained his living in the Greco-Roman world was connected with 
idolatry, but the law insisted that every man should be allowed to 
gain his living without interference. At Philippi, Paul and Silas 
were flogged and imprisoned for stopping the trade of some men 
who kept a slave-girl to tell fortunes, and it is curious to notice that 
these rogues were the first to formulate the real crime of the Christian 
missior ary. They charged the apostles not with disloyalty to Caesar, 
but with “teaching customs which it is not lawful for us to receive, 
neither to observe, being Romans.” They had seen at a glance, 
with the keen eye of a disappointed tradesman, that heathenism 
and Christianity were two incompatible lives. Later on the same 
cause brought the apostle into collision with the silversmiths of 
Ephesus, who drove a profitable trade in silver images of Artemis. 
These men also found their receipts falling off, and at once appealed 
to mob-law. We read no more of these incidents, but it is evident 
that we have here a cause of hostility which would be immediately 
and universally operative. In every town and village where Chris- 
tianity struck root the local tradesman would find his custom 
diminished, and his shop placed under what we have learned to 
call a boycott. He would protest against this, and the magistrate 
would be quite ready to help him with a strong hand. 

The references to persecution in the Epistles of St. Paul are in 
the same key as those in the Pauline chapters of the Book of Acts. 
In Thessalonians we read of afflictions, persecutions, and tribulations 
(Li. 6, ii. 2, 14, iii. 3; IL i. 4), The apostle is afraid that his novices 
may be “moved” by these trials; but the phrases he employs 
and the tone in which he speaks are such as might be employed of 
the sufferings, for instance, of a Hindu convert in British India. 
In Galatians we find only the words “did ye suffer so much in 
vain?” In Romans we read how Priscilla and Aquila had laid 
down their own necks for the apostle’s life; in order to save 
St. Paul they had brought themselves into some real danger of 
death either at Corinth (Acts xviii. 12) or at Ephesus (Acts xix. 23), 
and there isa passing allusion to the sword (Rom. viii. 35), which 
is perhaps not to be interpreted literally. In Corinthians, St. Paul 
appeals repeatedly to his own sufferings as the seal of his commission 
(I iv. 9, xv. 323 II iv..9, vi. 5, xi. 23). Some of these passages 
show that the narrative of St. Luke gives a very inadequate idea 
of the apostle’s persecutions. It may well be that the Jews were 
fiercer against St. Paul than against the other apostles, and that 
he had really more to bear; certainly he claims this distinction 
(II xi. 23); and again his words may be used to show how much 
pain was endured by the early believers in silence. But the 
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apostle does not speak as if the Corinthians themselves had much 
to fear. 

In the Epistles of the Captivity and the Pastoral Epistles we 
perceive the same tone. The apostle speaks naturally of his own 
chain and his own fears. He exhorts the Philippians (i. 28—30) 
not only to believe on Christ, but also to suffer for His sake ; but 
the exhortation is not specially pressing or urgent. Even in his 
second captivity he speaks of his own death as imminent (2 Tim. 
iv. 6), but gives no indication of any special peril hanging over the 
heads of the brethren. They dared not stand by him at his first 
answer (s5id. 16); but the apostle would hardly have blamed their 
timidity, if Nero’s fury against the Church had already declared 
itself. 

So far it would seem as if the ordinary Christian, though he had 
much to bear, was not confronted by any perils, except such as a 
sincere and resolute believer might be expected to overcome. In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews we come upon an entirely different state 
of things. The Epistle comes from a Church where many were in 
bonds, and many were bearing great sufferings (xaxovyovpevot), and 
its language is marked by that stern solemnity which betokens the 
imminence of the supreme moment. ‘The Hebrews are warned 
against apostasy, as a quite possible and yet absolutely unforgivable 
offence, worse than any death (vi. 6, x. 26-39). So far they had 
done well ; they had taken joyfully the spoiling of their goods. But a 
worse and more fearful trial was at hand. And at last we come to 
the decisive words: ‘‘ Ye have not yet resisted unto blood.” 

Here we have a new language. The time has arrived when 
Christians saw their property confiscated by process of law, and 
when not apostles only, but everybody must make up his mind 
whether he was or was not ready to shed his blood for the Name’s 
sake. The State has drawn the sword. What is the particular 
persecution referred to we cannot say, but it was clearly widely 
spread. It was in full action in the Church from which the letter 
-came, and it had begun in the Church to which the letter is 
addressed. It may very well have been the persecution of Nero. 

The Apocalypse was, no doubt, written later. Many had been 
slain for the word of God (vi. 9), one of them, Antipas, at Pergamos, 
-(ii. 13). Rome was drunken with the blood of the saints, and with 
the blood of the martyrs of Jesus (xvii. 6, xvili. 24). We need not 
ask whether this language refers to the time of Nero or of Domitian. 
The point is that it is quite different from the language of Acts or of 
‘the Pauline Epistles. Christian blood had been shed deliberately, 
not by Jews, but by the pagan government. The fact caused an 
indescribable shock of horror, alarm, and execration. After this no 
Christian could speak of tribulation or persecution in the same tone 
-as before. 
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What kind of language, then, is used on this subject in the First 
Epistle of St. Peter? 

Christians were spoken against as evil-doers (ii. 12). So they 
were in the time of Nero (Tac. Am. xv. 44), and so they had been 
by the masters of the Philippian slave-girl. ‘They suffered reproach 
for the name of Christ (iv. 14). So also did the apostles in the 
very first days of the Church (Acts v. 41). They were to be ready 
to give an answer to every man that asked a reason of their hope 
(iii. 15), and even to suffer for righteousness’ sake (iii. 14 , compare 
Matt. v. 10-12). Suffering in St. Peter’s mind does not by any 
means necessarily extend to death, even when it is spoken of in 
immediate connexion with the death of Christ. Thus we read: 
“ Forasmuch then as Christ hath suffered for us in the flesh, arm 

ourselves likewise with the same mind: for he that hath suffered 
in the flesh hath ceased from sin ; that he no longer should live the 
rest of his time in the flesh to the lusts of men, but to the will of 
God” (iv. 1, 2). There is but one passage that seems to go beyond 
these: “ Let none of you suffer as a murderer, or a thief, or an evil- 
doer, or as a meddler in strange matters (dAAotpwericxomos ; see 
note on the passage) ; but if as a Christian, let him not be ashamed ; 
but let him glorify God in this name.” It is urged that murderers 
were put to death by process of law, and that, therefore, the Chris- 
tian who is coupled with them must have been in the same danger. 
But thieves were not put to death, not to speak of “ busybodies ” 
(or whatever the word so translated may mean). And suffering, as 
has already been pointed out, need not by any means imply loss of 
life. The passage is, beyond a doubt, ambiguous, to say the least, 
and St. Peter could not have spoken ambiguously, if both himself 
and those whom he addresses were in imminent peril of the death 
sentence. If we recall the language of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and of the Apocalypse, it seems quite clear that Christian blood 
had not been shed in any formal systematic way by the Roman 
government at the time when St. Peter wrote. 

Professor Ramsay, in his Church in the Roman Empire, maintains 
that not only is State persecution referred to in the Epistle, but that 
this persecution had already entered on a later and more formidable 
stage. He holds that “Nero introduced the principle of punishing 
the Christians” on the ground that “ certain acts which all Christians 
were regularly guilty of were worthy of death” (p. 244); in other 
words, that at first Christians were executed for what Pliny calls the 
Stagitia cohaerentia nomini, the crimes and moral offences which 
were popularly believed to be practised in secret by all members of 
the Church. But between 75 and 80 a.p., under the reign of the 
Flavian emperors, a new form of process was adopted. Henceforth 
the Christian was condemned propter nomen ipsum. No charge of 
rime or immorality was brought against him ; he was simply asked, 
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“ Are you a Christian?” Further, the Christian was placed in the 
same class as the sacrilegt, latrones, plagiartt, fures, who were to be 
hunted out by the Roman governors in pursuance of their standing 
instructions (Duves/, 1. 18. 13); and in whose case no definite accuser 
was needed. Trajan by his famous Rescript adopted in the main 
the Flavian policy, but ameliorated the position of the Church in 
so far as he forbade the governors to seek out Christians, and 
required proceedings against them to be set on foot by an informer 
who should give his name and take responsibility for his action. 
Thus the Rescript “marks the end of the old system of uncom- 
promising hostility.” In conclusion, Mr. Ramsay thinks that the 
First Epistle of St. Peter was written “soon after Vespasian’s 
resumption of the Neronian policy in a more precise and definite 
form,” probably about 80 a.p. (see Church in Roman Empire, 
p. 196 sqq- «| ; 

But this elaborate argument is really baseless. There is no 
evidence whatever that a new form of procedure against Christianity 
was adopted by the Flavians. Mr. Ramsay builds his view almost 
entirely on the words of St. Peter, “If ye be reproached for the 
name of Christ” (iv. 14), which he regards as substantially identical 
with the phrase of Pliny, propter ipsum nomen, “ for the name alone,” 
and takes as meaning that Christians at this time were punished as 
such, and not as evil-doers. But St. Peter tells us that Christians 
were regarded as evil-doers (11. 12), and he says, “for the name,” not 
“for the name alone.” It is surely obvious that, whatever the 
pagan might say, the Christian would from the first regard the 
sufferings entailed by his profession as borne “for the name” and 
for no other cause, however the truce issue might be disguised by 
the malice or prejudice of his adversarics. Nor, again, can Mr. 
Ramsay be right in maintaining that Pliny followed a mode of pro- 
cedure marked out for him by the Flavian cognitiones. Pliny 
expressly says that he did not know anything about the method 
which had been pursued in these cases. He invented a method for 
himself, and the object of his despatch is to obtain from Trajan 
a sanction for what he had done, and a clear direction for his future 
guidance in a matter which had proved much more serious than he 
anticipated. Certain persons had been definitely informed against 
as Christians (deferebantur). These he simply asked, three times 
over, whether they were Christians, warning them at the same time 
of the consequences of their reply. Those who persisted in their 
faith he ordered for immediate execution (duct insst), except some 
who were Roman citizens; these he directed to be sent to Rome 
for trial there. Here we have an instance of the regular three 
summonses, disobedience to which constituted the offence of com. 
tumaca (Digest, xiii. t. 53). Pliny possessed the undefined and 
formidable power of coercitio. He simply ordered these unfortunate 
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people to give up their faith, and, on their refusal, dealt with them as 
rebels. Later on, an anonymous accuser posted up or sent to Pliny 
a list of many names of persons who were liable to the same charge. 
These Pliny examined ; clearly he had taken alarm at the magnitude 
of the task before him. Some denied that they were or ever had 
been Christians ; these he ordered to worship the gods and Caesar, 
and especially to “curse Christ,” and, on their compliance, dis- 
missed. Others asserted that, though they had been Christians, 
they had ceased to be so. When these also had justified themselves 
by the same tests, Pliny proceeded to find out from them, what one 
would think he might have tried to learn at an earlier stage of the 
proceedings, what Christianity really was, They told him that it 
was not a conspiracy but a religion, that it consisted in the worship 
of Christ as God, that there were no /fagitia at all, and that the 
reason why they had left the Church was, that the religious practices 
of Christians conflicted with the law against clubs or guilds 
(Aetaeriae). Pliny obtained corroboration of this statement by 
putting to the torture two slave-women, who were possibly deacon- 
esses (guae ministrae dicebantur). Upon the whole, he came to the 
conclusion that Christianity was nothing worse than a debased 
and extravagant superstition. And so he turns to the emperor and 
asks whether he had done right ; whether he is to punish Christianity 
as such (nomen ipsum), or only wicked and criminal Christians 
(Aagitia cohaerentia nomini); whether Christianity is a crime like 
murder, for which repentance is no atonement, or a merely religious 
offence, which change of mind wipes out; and, lastly, whether it 
admits of degrees and distinctions, or whether all offenders, man 
and woman, young and old, are to be treated with the same 
severity. 

‘Trajan replies that Pliny has acted rightly, and proceeds to state 
certain rules for his future guidance. Christianity is not a crime 
like others, and no definite formula can be laid down. Christians 
are not to be hunted out, like notorious malefactors, by the police. 
The contumacious are to be put to death ; those who recant may be 
discharged. But anonymous accusations are on no account to be 
received. They are bad in themselves, and the spirit of the age 
condemns them. 

In these last words the emperor administers a severe and well- 
merited rebuke to Pliny. But Pliny’s despatch throughout is as 
silly and helpless a production as was ever penned. First he puts 
men to death without inquiry, then he inquires, and then he does 
not know what to do, We can gather little from him for our 
present purpose beyond the fact that cognitiones had been held 
upon Christians in Rome, probably not long before and not 
infrequently. 

The precise effect of Trajan’s Rescript has been much debated. 
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Some have held that it altered the position of the Christian for the 
better, some for the worse. It may be maintained that 1t made no 
difference at all. “So far as I can sce,” says Professor Harnack, 
“Tertullian is the only independent witness for the Rescript in 
ecclesiastical literature.” It is not mentioned in the Rescript of 
Hadrian. In the Vienna persecution the proconsul acted without 
any reference to it; ‘sought out ” Christians ; listened to charges of 
“ Thyestean banquets and Ocdipodean incest”; tortured Blandina, 
Sanctus, Biblias, Pothinus, to ascertain the truth of these horrid 
stories, just as Pliny had done; finally, wrote to Rome for instruc- 
tions, and received much the same answer as Pliny (Eus. #7. £. v. r. 

14, 19, 20, 25, 29, 44, 47, 52). It is not clear what was the force 

of a Rescript in the time of Trajan. Gaius, writing under Marcus 

Aurelius, says that it has never been doubted that a Rescript has 

the force of law; yet again he tells us that a letter from the emperor 

had not always a general application (Gaius, 1. 2, 5, 73, in Huschke, 

Lurisprudentiae antetustinianae quae supersunt, pp. 171, 189—the text 

in the last passage is uncertain). Before the time of Hadrian there 

are very few traces of general rescripts (see the /udex Fontium at the 

end of Huschke), and they seem to be unknown to Tacitus. The 

Emperor Macrinus, who was an accomplished lawyer (see his Life in 

Hist. Aug. chap. 13), at one time thought of repealing all the 

rescripts of his predecessors, “saying it was monstrous that the will 

of Commodus and Caracallus and other ignorant men should be 

counted law, when Trajan never answered petitions (cum Traianus 

numguam Iibellis responderit).” Macrinus was thinking, perhaps, 

rather of favours or exemptions granted by rescript; but he could 

hardly have said what he did if Trajan’s rescripts laid down general 

rules, modified accepted methods of procedure, and formed a new 
law to be followed in all similar cases. 

At any rate it seems clear that Trajan’s Rescript was not pub- 
lished, or was not included in the directions given to provincial 
governors. It was not known at Vienna; just as another rescript 
referred to by Tertullian (ad Scapulam, 4), by which Christians were 
ordered to be beheaded, not burnt alive, was not known, or not 
obeyed, in his province. 

Yet Trajan’s words clearly dictate a sterner line of conduct than 
Pliny would probably have followed if left to himself. What the 
emperor approves is Pliny’s treatment of his first batch of prisoners. 
Pliny had inquired into the fagitia. But Trajan tells him that this 
is mere waste of time; the offence is the momen ipsum. Gradually, 
as the issues of the struggle between paganism and the Church 
became clearer, this rule prevailed. The Christian was not allowed 
to plead his loyalty or his moral innocence. His mouth was shut, 
and his trial resolved itself into a plain yes or no. Hence the bitter 
complaints of the Apologists that the Christian, unlike all other 
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offenders, was punished for a mere name (Justin, Afol. i, 4; 
Athenagoras, Supp/. 2; Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos, 27; Theo- 
philus Antioch. i. 1; Tertullian, 4fo/. 1). ‘The best illustration of 
the justice of these complaints may be found in the Acts of the 
Scillitan Martyrs (the date is a.p. 180; see the text in Zexts and 
‘Studies, edit. J. A. Robinson, p. r12 sqq., Cambridge, 1891). 

We have been wandering rather far afield in the latter part of 
this discussion. But the reader who will consider the Rescript 
of Trajan, the way in which Tacitus speaks of the Neronian per- 
secution (Annals, xv. 44), the language of the Apocalypse and even 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, will feel that the First Epistle of 
St. Peter must come in point of date before them all. At the time 
when it was written Babylon had not yet unmasked all its terrors, 
and the ordinary Christian was not in immediate danger of the 
tunica ardens, or the red-hot iron chair, or the wild beasts, or the 
stake, 


§ 6. DOCTRINE, DISCIPLINE, AND ORGANISATION 
IN I PETER. 


It has been argued in preceding sections that r Peter was 
probably not composed by the hand of the apostle himself—that, 
though the ideas of the Epistle are those of St. Peter, the words, to 
a degree which cannot be precisely ascertained, belong to his 
draughtsman—that the resemblances of expression between 1 Peter 
and the Pauline Epistles turn upon phrases and topics of a 
commonplace kind, do not include any of the favourite words, 
ideas, or metaphors of St. Paul, and generally are not such as to 
prove a literary use of any of the Pauline Epistles by the author 
or composer of 1 Peter, and that the language of 1 Peter on the 
subject of Christian suffering is such as to lead to the conclusion 
that our Epistle was written before the outbreak of the Neronian 
persecution. We may now tur to another topic, the realisation of 
the Christian idea as it is presented to us in 1 Peter. The question 
is of some interest as regards the date, but may be called vital as 
regards the authenticity of the Epistle. Does 1 Peter represent, as 
has been said, “(a step in the process by which Pauline ideas passed 
into the consciousness of the Church”? If so, the author may have 
been a very good man, but he was certainly not St. Peter, though 
he decked himself with the apostle’s name. This opinion is, how- 
ever, widely entertained by scholars of great authority, Professor 
Harnack (Chronologie, p. 452) holds that “ the author of 1 Peter is 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Pauline Christianity,” and 
many other scholars use terms implying that he was a docile but 
not very intelligent disciple of the one great apostle. Indeed, many 
go further still, and regard St. Paul as having given such a stamp, 
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such a direction and impulse to Christianity, that he might without 
impropriety be called its tounder. It must be of importance to get 
clear ideas upon this point. 

Let us end -avour, then, to see what is the agreement, and what is 
the disagreement, between St. Paul and St. Peter. It will be argued 
in the following pages that in what we may call dogma the two 
apostles are substantially in accord ; that in the practical sphere St. 
Peter differs widely from St. Paul, not as one who misunderstands a 
teacher, but ay one who looks at things from a different point of 
view. It will be argued also, and this is a point that is usually 
passed over, that, where the two differ, St. Peter stands perceptibly 
nearer to the evangelists and to the Book of Acts. We may 
venture to assume here that Acts is a genuine history, written by 
St. Luke, an educated, intelligent, sincere man, who had _ personal 
knowledge of much that he relates, and took pains to inform 
himself about the rest. 

It is of the highest importance that we should study the 
differences between the sacred writers. As yet this task has hardly 
been attempted except by Baur and Ritschl with their respective 
followers. Baur was a Hegelian, and the Hegelian theory of 
history, with its perpetual thesis and antithesis, led him to imagine 
that there were great differences in dogma between the Twelve and 
St. Paul. Yet Hegclanism has the great merit of giving to Art, 
Knowledge, and Discipline their true value as means of education. 
Ritschl was a Kantian, and Kantism may be called the philosophy 
of Lutheranism. T'rom the Kantian point of view Art, Knowledge, 
and Discipline have no religious worth, and the one thing necessary 
is Faith. Henee the disciplinary system of 1 Peter is to be 
regarded as a degradation or misapprehension of the Pauline view 
of freedom. Qn the other hand, theologians as a rule have refused 
to sce any differences at all. One school has interpreted the whole 
of the New Testament in terms of St. Peter, another in terms of 
St. Paul. Since the time of Mr. Maurice there has been a strong 
tendency in England to make St. John the norm. But the duty of 
the critic 1s neither to separate things which are the same, nor to 
confuse things which are different. Harmonising, as it is wrongly 
called, is the more pressing danger of the two. Qut of it flow all 
our mutual excommunications, and by it we impoverish the rich 
variety of the Christian life. 

There are, as is well known, grave practical differences between 
eminent and sincere Christians. Ts it absurd to maintain that these 
differences have always existed, that they are to be found in the 
Gospels, that they correspond to the ancient and inevitable distinc- 
tion between the Realist and the Nominalist, that they caused as 
much heat in primitive times as in our own, that they brought even 
apostles into sharp antagonisms, that in effect St. Peter was the first 
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great High Churchman, and St. Paul the first great Low Church- 
man? At any rate we may look at matters from this point of view, 
and endeavour to ascertain how far it is in agreement with facts. 

That the dogmatic teaching of the two apostles was identical we 
know on indisputable authority, that of St. Paul himself. In the 
Conference at Jerusalem the apostles “added nothing to him,” in 
other words they approved his creed, there was no dispute about 
the essential points of the truth of the gospel (Gil. ii. 6). And at 
a moment when St. Paul’s feelings were warmly excited, and he was 
the less likely to minimise differences, he based his rebuke of St. 
Peter on the very fact that in theology they occupied common 
ground: “\We, who are Jews by nature, and not sinners of the 
Gentiles, knowing that a man is not justified by the works of the 
law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ” (Gal. ii. 15, 16). Such words 
could not possibly have been uttered and written down, after time 
for reflexion had intervened, if St. Paul had been divided from St. 
Peter by such a gulf as Baur imagined. 

Let us endeavour to see how the matter stands, It will be well 
to begin by considering how far the theology of the Epistle agrees 
with the doctrine of St. Peter, as he is depicted by St. Luke in the 
Book of Acts. The following points call for notice. In Acts (ii. 
22) St. Peter calls the Saviour "Iyoody roy Natwpatov, In the 
Epistle the name Jesus is not used by itself, and the nickname 
“Nazoraean” has given way to the other nickname “Christian” 
(see note on 1 Pet. iv. 16). In the Epistle we do not find the 
phrase xais @eod (Acts iii. 13) ; but the passage of Isaiah, from which 
the phrase is taken, is constantly before the writer’s eyes. Much 
significance has been found in two expressions that are used by St. 
Peter in Acts—dv8pa érofederypévov dard rod Ocod (ii. 22), and Kriptov 
abrév xai Xporiv 6 eds erovyre (ii. 36)—which have been thought to 
involve what was afterwards known as the Adoptianist view. But 
they do not necessarily involve it, and language of precisely the 
same character is found in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the author 
of which was certainly not an Adoptianist (i. 2, 6v €yxe xAypovdpov 
mévroy, 8¢ ob kai gotyoe tobs alavas: 4, xpecrrwy -yevdpevos Trav 
dyyAwv: iii, 2, "“Iyooiv mary dvra 1G roujoun atriv). The 
relation between the divine and human natures of our Lord is not 
expressed in the New Testament with the precision insisted upon 
by later theology. Even St. John writes that “the Word became 
flesh” (i. 14), and in the Zes/aments of the Twelve Patriarchs we 
find phrases that might seem to involve psilanthropism side by side 
with others that might be interpreted as Sabellianism (see Sinker’s 
Introduction, p. 91 sq.) But the broad similarity between the 
Peter of the Acts and the Peter of the Epistle is so strong that it far 
outweighs these verbal differences. In Acts, as in the Epistle, Jesus 
was crucified by the foreknowledge of God (Acts ii. 23) ; God hath 
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mis 2d Himoup, ant now He ts exalted at the right hand of God (it 
2.336 te rvumt ones more at the restitution of all things and 
teijs is thoqut sw aticealcxn g2. Even the most striking pecu 
warty the Eoosti the Descent into Hell, is implicitly contained 
mile pretation from Bs. xvii Acts i. 25 sqy.) which is not applied 
tacur Lert sews.re in the New Testament. To Christ, again, all 
the prophets civ witness «x 43: He is Lord of all (x. 36), and for 
His Name the iscipd-s sutter shame (wv. 44). 

The last iw tassaces are of the greatest importance. In the 
Eniste “ithe word of the iving God” ts “the word of the Lord” 
(23. 25+ and ais. the word of the spirit of Christ which spoke in 

spraphets «hori Again. the Lord of the Psalmist is Christ 
an 38 0 Thus the Name of Christ for which the Christian suffers 
reproach (iv. rg is iat same Name of the Lord on which whoso- 
ever caleth shai be saved. the only Name given under heaven 
among men wagreby they can be saved (Acts i 21, Iv. r2). It is 
St. Pau’s “Name that is above everv name” (Eph. L 24; Phil. 
li.) and itis identiticd in many places with the Divine Name in 
the Qld Testament. 

There is, in tact, no theological difference of any moment 
between the Peter of the Epistle and the Peter of Acts, nor, on the 
other hand, between St. Peter and St. Paul. Our Epistle opens with 
the Three Names of the Trinity. and assigns to each a distinct 
part in the redemption of mankind. God is the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, as in Eph. 1. 3 and in the Gospel of St. 
John xx. 18. He ts also our Father (1. 17), as Creator (iv. 19), and 
Regenerator (i. 3). To Him belong foreknowledge and election 
(i. 2), judgment (1. 17), great mercy (i. 3), our calling (v. 10) and 
stablishing because He is the giver of all grace. The Son is Lord 
(i. 3), in such a sense that passages used in the Old Testament of 
Jehovah may without fear be applied to Him (ii. 3). To Him a 
doxology is addressed (iv. 11). He it was that inspired the 
prophets (i. 11). He was the spotless Lamb by whose blood we 
are redeemed (i. 19). He suffered for us, the just for the unjust 
(iii. 18). He was our sin-offering and expiation (ii. 24, i. 18), and 
is our Pattern (it. 21), Shepherd (i. 25), and Overseer. He de- 
scended into Hades to preach to the dead (ii. 19, iv. 6), ascended 
into heaven, is on the right hand of God (iii. 22), and shall come 
again in the Revelation of Glory to bestow the amaranthine crown 
(v. 4). The Spirit is one of the Three (i. 2), and a Person, for 
aveuua in our Epistle means a personality (sec below), who was 
“sent” from heaven to forward the preaching of the gospel (i. 12). 
He sanctifies (i. 2), and rests upon the Christian (iv. 14), as the 
Spirit of glory and of God. 

Two points only are peculiar to St. Peter--the preaching in 
Hades, which is probably alluded to in Matt. xxvii. 51, 52, and 
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possibly in Eph. iv. 9; and the inspiration of prophecy by Christ, 
which may be found without great difficulty in 2 Cor. iii. 7 sqq. 
We can therefore easily understand the appeal made by St. Paul to 
St. Peter at Antioch on the ground of their common belief. The 
creed was the same, though the manner in which it expressed itself 
in conduct might be very different. 

For all those terms that we use in theology may be employed in 
two senses, the Mystic and the Disciplinarian, These two words: 
denote not a difference in the thing believed, but a difference in the 
way of believing it. “Let us try to make this clear without going too 
far into metaphysics. 

A Disciplinarian is one who hears God speaking to him; a 
Mystic is one who feels the presence of God within. The former 
says, “Christ is my Saviour, Shepherd, Friend, my Judge, my . 
Rewarder” ; the latter says, ‘‘ Not I live, but Christ liveth in me.” 
‘The former sedulously distinguishes the human personality from the 
divine ; the latter desires to sink his own personality in the divine. 
Hence the leading Disciplinarian ideas are Grace considered as a 
gift, Law, Learning, Continuity, Godly Fear—in all these human 
responsibility is kept steadily in view. But the leading Mystic ideas 
are Grace as an indwelling power, Freedom, the Inner Light, 
Discontinuity (Law and Gospel, Flesh and Spirit, World and God), 
and Love. Nothing is more difficult than to define these two 
tendencies in the abstract, because they run into one another in 
shapes of manifold diversity. Yet it is easy in practice to see the 
difference between, for instance, William Laud and George Fox. 
A great part of the difficulty of discrimination arises from the fact 
that many people use mystic language, though they are really and 
truly disciplinarians. 

Now this is just the difference of which we are sensible in 
reading the Pauline and the Petrine Epistles, Let us compare 
the two theologies from this point of view. 

In 1 Peter, God though full of mercy (i. 3), and the giver of all 
grace (y. 10), is above all holy (i. 15), and mighty (v. 6); our 
chastening Father, who sends suffering for our good (iv. 19, v. 
5 sqq-); the just Judge (i. 17); and on all these accounts He is to 
be feared with godly fear (i. 17, ii..17). St. Peter does not speak 
of loving God, though Christians love Christ with joy unspeakable 
(i. 8). Throughout the Epistle the attitude is one of profound 
awe and reverence. Bishop Butler was a true disciple of St. 
Peter. 

On the other hand, St. Paul’s thought tends rather to the love 
of God, to joy in God (Rom. v. 8, viii. 39); and God is not merely 
Judge, Rewarder, Father, but that infinite and eternal Spirit who 
shall one day fill all things, and in whom all things shall find 
perfect rest (1 Cor. xv. 28). St. Peter teaches that after this life 
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we shall meet God, and that this must be an awful thought even 
to the righteous (iv. 18). St. Paul rejoices in the expectation of 
knowing even as we are known, and seeing face to face (1 Cor. xiii. 
12, 13). It is sufficient briefly to refer to those many passages 
where St. Paul dwells on the unity of the believer with God in 
Christ (1 Cor. vi. 17). 

Both these views of the spiritual life have been taken by great 
saints, and both are to be found in the Gospels. What we are to 
observe is that St. Paul's view is the more mystical, and that St. 
Peter’s view is the more disciplinarian. It will be remembered 
with what sympathy St. Paul quoted upon the Areopagus the words 
of the Greck mystic—“ For in Him we live, and move, and have 
our being; as certain also of your own poets have said, For we are 
also His offspring.” 

This general difference of intention makes itself felt at every 
point. We may select by way of illustration a few striking instances. 

Take awisres. St. Paul uses this word in more than one shade 
of meaning, and nowhere exactly defines it. Yet we may say that 
to him it signifies much more than loving trust. It 1s the comfort- 
able sense of the Lord’s presence in the heart, whereby the believer 
is able to say, “Yet I live; and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth 
in me: and that life which now I live in the flesh I live in faith, 
the faith which is in the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
Himself up for me” (Gal. ii. 20). It is because of this mystic sense 
of faith as producing a real unifying contact between the soul and 
Christ, that St. Paul is able to speak of the believer as justified by 
faith and not by works of law. He is so justified because he has 
within him the Source ef life and righteousness, because by faith 
he is one with the Risen Lord. 

Now, compare the language of St. Paul with that of St. James, 
“By works a man ts justified, and not by faith only.” St. James 
has been harmonised with St. Paul, but only by force. It is palpable 
that the two use “faith” and “justify” in different senses. St. 
Peter says that good conduct is thankworthy (il. 19), that the 
righteous man is hardly saved (iv. 18); and these phrases imply a 
similar conception to that of St. James. Conduct is something ; 
it springs from the motive, and receives its value from the motive ; 
yet at the same time it reacts upon the motive. In the view of 
St. Paul, action is merely the sizn of the inspiration within, and has 
no other value ; in that of St. Peter and St. James it is not merely 
the sign of faith, but the necessary condition of a higher and stronger 
faith. Neither St. Peter nor St. James would have denied that the 
Christian is saved by faith, though probably they would not have 
said that he is justified by faith (cf. 1 Pet. 1. 5, 9 with Gal. 1. 16). 
But to them faith is not so much the presence of God in the heart, 
as the steadfast will to follow God through all the trials of hfe. The 
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practical difference between these two conceptions of the same 
thing is very great indeed, as we know from history. 

St. Peter does not define Faith, but he uses the word in the 
same sense as the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. “ Faith 
is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen... he that cometh unto God must believe that He is, and 
that He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him” (Heb. 
xi. 1, 6). It is not merely belief, which may be non-moral or 
even immoral (Jas. ii 19), but strong conviction, carrying with it 
trustful obedience in the midst of trials which we do not under- 
stand, godly fear, and the love of Christ. It is not salvation, but 
it is the way to salvation (1 Pet. i. 9); it destroys sin, but only 
through patience under suffering (1 Pet. iv. 1). Strong conviction 
is its beginning, but the blessing of God rests upon the disposition 
which it produces, on the conduct in which it finds expression. St. 
Peter’s conception of faith we may say is simpler, more Hebrew, 
more evangelical, than that of St. Paul. His Faith is that which 
we find expressed in Ps. cxix. 

Or take again the word ydpis. From the mystical Pauline point 
of view Faith and Grace are really the same thing; they differ only 
in so far as the divine immanence, the unity between God and man, 
must have an earthward as well as a heavenward side. Faith is 
Grace, the inner life, the divine life manifesting itself in man; and 
the gifts of Grace (xapiopara) are those spiritual supernatural 
infusions which testify to the immediate presence of the Holy 
Ghost (Rom. i. 11, vic 23; 1 Cor. xii; even in Rom. xii, 6 the 
idea is the same). In St. Peter, Grace is not the life, but anything 
that conduces to the life, any gift of the personal God to the 
personal man, any good thing whatever that comes down to us 
from the merciful Father—the gospel (i. 10), the promised joy of 
heaven (i. 13), or life (iii. 7), or money and the power of dispensing 
hospitality (iv. 9, to). Grace is the bounty, or mercy, or favour 
of God. Here again St. Peter is more evangelical, more Jewish. 
God is the good Father who bestows; the Christian is the good 
child, the faithful servant, who receives, and receives more in | ro- 
portion to the faithfulness of his service. God's gifts are free, of 
course, but this thought does not trouble St. Peter. He does not 
speculate about it, nor go out of his way to ask why some men 
receive and some do not. God is free, but He is good, and not 
arbitrary, and this suffices for the apostle’s simple creed. 

One striking consequence of this theological attitude is, that 
in the mind of St. Peter the future outweighs the present to a much 
greater degree than in that of St. Paul, “St. John, or the mystics 
generally. Faith has, indeed, a present assurance in the Spirit of 
glory and of God which “rests upon” the Christian, as the 
Shechinah rested on the tabernacle (iv. 14), and causes joy um 
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speakable and full of glory (i. 8); but it is closely allied, indeed 
it is almost the same thing with Hope, as it is also in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Were, again, Peter is more evangelical ; and his 
sober patience is just what we should expect in a personal companion 
of Christ’s after the day of Ascension. His frame of mind 1s that 
which is suyyested by the later parables in St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
The kingdom of heaven is as a man travelling into a far country. 
Soon He will return bringing His reward with Him. Meanwhile 
His servants dwell as strangers, as pilgrims, in a world of trouble. 
They are kept through faith unto salvation ready to be revealed 
(i. 5); they are to hope perfectly for the grace that is to be brought 
(i. 13); they are to look for the return of the Chief Shepherd with 
the amaranthine crown (v. 4). The Christian has joy, peace, good 
days (ili, 10), but his lot here is one of temptation; and tempta- 
tion is not the bitter strife against evil within, but the crushing 
load of sorrow from without (i. 6, 7). What we mean by temptation 
in our modern phraseology is called by St. Paul duapria, by St. 
Peter éziOupia. The same sense of the inadequacy of the present 
life is to be found, of course, in St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 19); but St 
Paul had felt a deeper mental anguish, and msen to a more 
triumphant sense of victory than St. Peter. Hence, though he 
prizes hope, he is less oppressed by the deferring of the hope. 

A few words may be added here on the psychological and 
ethical terminology of St. Peter, which is entirely unlike that of 
St. Paul. IIvetya, as applied to man, denotes his soul as a whole, 
considered as immaterial and immortal. It is used of disembodied 
spirits (iil. 19), and is opposed to cap as mind to body. In one 
place (iil. 4, qrvytouv mvevmaros) it signifies merely disposition or 
temper. But St. Peter never employs it, as St. Paul frequently 
does, to denote inspiration, or the faculty through which man is 
capable of inspiration. He does not distinguish it from ypuyq (cf. 
t Thess. v. 23; 1 Cor. xv. 45, 46) or from voids (cf. x Cor. xiv. 
14, 15). Two very important points are here involved. One has 
already been noticed, that, as applied to the Holy Spirit, rvetpa must 
certainly in t Peter mcan Ghost or Personality. The other is that 
St. Peter could not say, as St. Paul does, “the spiritual man judgeth 
all things.” Both the phrase and the idea are foreign to him. He 
points no antithesis between wretpa and ypdppa, nor, in an ethical 
sense, between mvetpa and odog. Indeed, in the First Epistle odpé 
has no moral significance at all: it means simply the body (cf, how- 
ever, 2 Pet. i. 10, 18), though the desires belong to the flesh (i. 11). 
Koupeos also is simply the world (i. 20, v. 9), not the evil world. 
Wey7, again, denotes the whole inner nature of man, the principle 
of life, the personality (see 1. 9, 22, li. 25, ili. 20, iv. 19). It does 
not bear the sense of the lower life of sense or carnal understand- 
ing, opposed to the higher life of reason or intelligence ; hence such 
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phrases as Yuytxds dvOpuros (1 Cor. ii. 14), cdpa yuyexdy (ibid. 
xv. 44), do not, and indeed could not, occur. uy is, in fact, the 
very word which St. Peter uses throughout of the soul in relation 
to the religious life. Besides these words, we have dudvoca (i. 13), 
evo (iy. 1), erBvplae (i, 14, ii, 11, iv. 2, 3), and the Hebraistic 
xapSia (i. 22, iii. 4, 15). It is a simple, slender, rather archaic list 
of words, just sufficient for the author's purpose, taken from common 
usage, and clearly untinged by speculation. 

It has been pointed out in the foregoing paragraphs that the 
Petrine theology regards God as the object of Christian thought, 
aspiration, worship, rather than of experience, possession, inner 
realisation ; that it dwells on the transcendental nature and majesty 
of God, rather than on the mystic union between God and the 
believer. St. Peter does not, indeed, fail to do justice co the 
experimental side of the religious life; his people have “tasted 
that the Lord is good” (ii. 3). Still, his view is predominantly 
objective ; and this is at all times the attitude of the disciplinarian. 
He gives very few details of the religious life as it existed among 
his readers; this was not his object. But there are in the Epistle 
a certain number of ideas and words belonging to the sphere of 
practical theology; and these all point in the same direction. 
Everything is sumple, easy, stamped by plain, pastoral common 
sense ; everything again is conservative ; the Church has advanced 
from its old Hebrew resting-place, but no further than is necessary. 

The first great point that we notice is, that the corruption of man 
is still regarded in the same light as in the Old Testament and the 
Gospels. ‘There is, at any rate, no trace of the Pauline doctrine of 
inherited sin, and dyapria always means the ‘concrete act, “ 
as in the Synoptic Gospels, not “sinfulness,” as in the my: 
Paul and St. John. Even when he is speaking of the saving power 
of Baptism, St. Peter calls moral evil “the filth of the flesh,” and 
appears to mean simply that sin is the yielding to those desires 
which have their root in the body. We cannot absolutely infer 
from his silence that he did not know, or did not approve, the 
doctrine of St. Paul, but he certainly is silent. To another very 
important Pauline doctrine, that of Imputation, he makes not the 
slightest allusion, and we may gather with confidence that he would 
not have admitted it without reservation, for he speaks of “the 
righteous man” in exactly the same way as the Psalmist or the 
Book of Proverbs (iv. 18). 

Equally important is the absence of the word Law. There is no 
sign of any difficulty or dispute, noris any difference whatever made, 
between Jew and Gentile. Both appear to be living in peace, side 
by side under the same authoritative supervision. We may account 
for this remarkable fact in different ways. We may suppose that 
the whole Church was violently agitated by the circumcision dispute, 
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and did not settle down in quict for some years; and this is the 
view which has been derived from too exclusive a use of the 
Epistles of St. Paul. Or we may suppose that the heat was 
generated by a handful of fanatics, that it was a mere crackling of 
thorns, which never received any support from the Twelve, and died 
awiy at once; and this is the view which we should gather from the 
jook of Acts. What St. Paul wrote about the Law, except in 
Galatians, is not directly polemical—it is simply the free expression 
of his mystic belicf that all external authority disappeared with the 
advent of the Spirit. That St. Peter did not share this belief is 
abundantly evident ; but why should we expect him to write against 
it? Orif he was writing against it, how could he do so more properly 
than by such an Epistle as the present P 

The truth appears to be that, in the mind of St. Peter, Chris- 
tianity itself is a Law, the will of God (i 15), the Law fulfilled, 
transfigured, re-established on a surer foundation by Jesus Christ, 
yet still in its eternal elements, in its essential nature as Law, lying 
at the root of all moral life. Hence in St. Peter we find that same 
sense of the continuity of history which is so nobly expressed in 
Hebrews. ‘There has been no rejection of the Jew; he has simply 
been called like everybody clse to move on to a higher plane. There 
is no antithesis between Law and Promise. The utles of the chosen 
people are transferred without hesitation to the Christian community. 
The Christians are priests, kings, a holy nation, the people that God 
always had in view; they are the Diaspora, pilgrims like Abraham ; 
and all good women are daughters of Sarah. ‘There is no trace of 
bitterness against the Jews. In a word, history flows on from the 
far past to the present in a widening but continuous stream. 

Closely allied to the continuity of the faith is its authority. In 
the view of St. Paul there is no authority except that of the inner 
light; the spiritual man judgeth all things, and is judged of none. 
Freedom 1s emancipation from all external control; it is based on 
that conscious union with God which lifts a man above all precepts 
and ordinances. 

But there is another view that Grace (as John Wesley said) is 
not necessarily Light, and that, at the outset of the spiritual life, 
men must do, not because they understand and love, but in order 
that they may understand and love. 

Here, again, we may test the difference between the apostles at 
many significant points. In the eyes of St. Peter all Christians are 
“babes” (il. 2); 1¢ is their natural estate in this life, and to the end 
of their earthly probation they need to be fed with the “ milk” of 
God’s word. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, influenced, 
perhaps, by some writer of the same school as Philo, speaks of the 
Catechism as “milk” for babes, and contrasts it with the “strong 
meat,” the deeper and wider belief of the grown-up Christian. Still 
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he seems to mean that the lower belief of obedience is a natural 
preparation for the higher belief of intelligence, that as a regular 
thing men do rise through the state of Law to the state of Freedom. 
‘This attitude we may call that of disciplinary mysticism (Heb. v. 12, 
13). But to the mind of St. Paul the evil of this lower stage is 
more obvious than its good. “Milk” is the food of the carnal, of 
the weak brother who sets great store by externals, and is always 
ready to quarrel about them. To him the “babe” is not the 
Christian, as to St. Peter, nor the novice, as to the author of 
Hebrews, but the formalist, the disciplinarian (1 Cor. iii, 1). Ob- 
viously St. Peter would restrict within reasonable limits that right 
of private judgment which St. Paul bestows without reserve on 
Notice again the use of the word wowpaivew and 
roy in St. Peter (ii. 25, v. 2, 4). St Paul hardly uses this 
appropriate metaphor of the Christian pastor (Acts xx. 28; Eph. 
iv. 11), and never applies it to Christ. Another important word is 
dyos, which in St. Paul is often a noun—all Christians are saints ; 
but in St. Peter is only an adjective—all Christians ought to become 
saints, Or observe how St. Peter directs his people to speak like 
the oracles of God (iv. 11). Scripture is the external norm or 
pattern for all our words, Or, again, how St. Paul relaxes the gospel 
tule of marriage, to this extent at least, that in the case of mixed 
marriages, if the heathen partner desires a separation, the Christian 
partner is not under bondage (1 Cor. vii. 15), “For,” the apostle 
adds, “what knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thy 
husband? or what knowest thou, O man, whether thou shalt save 
thy wife?” But St. Peter appears to know of no such liberty, and 
exhorts all wives to be in subjection to their own husbands, “that 
if any obey not the word, they also may without the word be won 
by the conversation of the wives” (iii. 1). 

But more important than all is the entire absence in 1 Peter of 
any allusion to Christian prophecy. The point is of such conse- 
quence that it may be permissible to deal with it at some little 
length. 

In the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke (not in ‘St. Mark or 
St. John) our Lord speaks of sending prophets to the Church 
(Matt. x. 41; Luke xi. 49). They are distinguished from “wise 
men and scribes” (Matt. xxiii. 34). Prophecy is a miraculous gift, 
analogous to the power of casting out devils, and might be bestowed 
on or assumed by people whose conduct was not good (Matt. 
vii. 22), These are false prophets (Matt. vii. 15); and we gather 
that the false prophet specially concerned himself with that topic 
on which Christians are forbidden to speculate (Matt. xxiv. 36), 
the day and hour of the Second Advent (Matt. xxiv. 11, 23, 24). 

At the beginning of the Book of Acts we read of the outpouring 
of the spirit of prophecy on the day of Pentecost, and on several 
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occasions we find the same gift bestowed on the newly baptized. 
We may suppose this form of prophecy to have been an ecstatic 
outburst of thanksgiving and adoration ; but this particular form of 
the grace does not appear to have been universal or permanent, 
nor did it make its recipient a prophet in the regular acceptation 
of the word. 

But we meet also with persons who were recognised as prophets 
and of the same family as the prophets of old, because in their case 
inspiration was not, indeed, habitual,—this it never was,—but at 
any rate frequently recurrent. We find them at Jerusalem (xi. 27), 
at Antioch (xiii. 1), at Tyre (xxi. 4), at Caesarea (xxi. 9), but not 
elsewhere, Some of them were men, some were “virgins.” They 
read the secrets of men’s hearts (v. 3), or predicted future events 
(xi. 28, xxi. 11), or delivered special mandates from the Holy Spirit 
to the Church (xiii. 2). Some of them were also teachers (xiii. 1); 
and two, Judas and Silas, exhorted the brethren at Antioch with 
many words (xv. 32), explaining to them the circumcision dispute, 
and pressing upon them the acceptance of the Jerusalem Decree. 

One passage in the Book of Acts relating to prophecy is so 
important that it calls for special comment. Originally there were 
at Antioch two Churches, one of Jews and one of Greeks, and even 
at the time described in the thirteenth chapter it is not clear to 
what extent the two had been amalgamated. The Gentile Church 
was founded by men of Cyrene, and Lucius of Cyrene was one of 
the prophets and teachers by whom Barnabas and Saul were set 
apart for their mission (xi. 19, 20, xiii 1). The selection or 
ordination of the two evangelists may possibly have been the act 
of the Greek Church alone. Nor is it certain what it was that the 
prophets and teachers actually did. We may, however, suppose 
with great probability that the plan of a missionary campaign had 
already been discussed and approved, and that the whole Church 
was gathered together, fasting and praying for some definite word 
from the Holy Ghost, telling them whither to go and whom to 
send. All eyes and hearts would be fixed upon the five prophets 
through whom the heavenly voice had so often made itself heard 
before. At last the mandate comes and the mouthpiece speaks: 
“Separate me Barnabas and Saul.” A very similar account of the 
method of prophecy is given by Hermas, who knew it well. “ When 
the man who hath the divine spirit cometh into a congregation of 
righteous men who have the faith of the divine spirit, and inter- 
cession of the congregation of those men is made to God, then the 
angel of the prophetic spirit, who is attached to him, fills the man, 
and the man being filled with the Holy Ghost speaketh to the 
assembly as the Lord willeth” (Afand. xi. 9). What we find 
described here is not the ordinary meeting for public worship, but 
a special assembly of intercession for a definite object. 
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Elsewhere also (« Tim. i. 18, iv, 14) we find the prophet playing 
the same part in the selection of God’s ministers. Timothy, how- 
ever, though marked out by the prophets, was commissioned and, 
as we should say, ordained by the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery. St. Luke does not expressly say that the presbyters laid 
hands on Barnabas and Saul, but this is probably what he means. 

Generally speaking, from the Book of Acts we should infer 
that the gift of prophecy, in the proper sense of the word, was not 
commonly bestowed, that its form was that of direct inspiration, 
that its expression was occasional and limited. In 1 Peter, James, 
Jude, Hebrews, we read of no prophets at all. In 2 Peter (ii. 11) 
mention is made of false prophets. John knows both of false 
prophets and of true (1 John iv. 1; Apoc. xi. 18, xix. 20), It 
we take the Pauline Epistles, we find little or no trace of the 
existence of prophets at Ephesus (see, however, Eph. iv. 11), or 
Philippi, or Colossae, or in Galatia, or at Rome. Prophecy is, 
indeed, mentioned in the Epistle to the Romans (xii. 6) ;_ but when 
the apostle tells us that he longed to impart unto that Church some 
spiritual gift (i. 11), we are probably to understand that he hoped 
to stir up a grace which as yet had not been bestowed upon it. 
But in two Churches, at Thessalonica and at Corinth, we find a 
very different state of things. Both were new Churches, composed 
probably in the main of Gentiles, who but a few months before had 
been idolaters. Yet in both these communities prophets were very 
numerous, and the apostle gave them great encouragement (1 Thess. 
v. 19; 1 Cor. xiv. 39). 

‘At Thessalonica the prophets were busily doing exactly what 
our Lord forbade, they were proclaiming that the day of Christ 
was imminent (évéorpxev, ii. 2) ; and for this error they were rebuked 
by St. Paul. Even in this town, prophetism appears to have been 
very active and, on the whole, mischievous. There were those who 
regarded it with disfavour, and wished to suppress it altogether, or, 
at any rate, to bring it under control by the imposition of restraints 
which St. Paul thought too rigorous, “ Quench not the Spirit,” he 
says; “despise not prophesyings” (r Thess. v. 19, 20). At the 
same time he adds a needful word of warning: “Prove all things; 
hold fast that which is good.” 

But at Corinth the state of affairs was really extraordinary. 
‘The number of those who laid claim to the spiritual gifts of speak- 
ing with tongues and of prophecy must have been very large. But 
these miraculous endowments, instead of leading to meekness and 
unity, caused much angry rivalry, which turned even the public 
worship of the Church into a scene of disorder, These were not 
good fruits ; indeed, to speak quite plainly, they are the contra- 
diction of anything that we can reasonably attribute to the Spirit of 
God. St. Paul treats these extravagances with great wisdom. He 
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asserts his own authority, both as apostle and as prophet, with 
explicit resolution. But he deals only with the symptoms, with the 
disorders. H{e does not name the offenders, nor does he charge 
them with selfdeccit, nor does he expressly point out in what way 
their notion of © prophecy,” of “liberty,” was connected with those 
moral and doctrinal extravagances which he condemns. But he 
lays down firmly the rule of decency and order, the great principles 
of Charity and Unity, and points out clearly the besetting danger of 
what in the eighteenth century was called Enthusiasm. ‘** Know- 
ledge putieth up.” Knowledge, the knowledge of mysteries, is 
very closely related to prophecy. A close parallel to the conduct 
of St. Paul is to be found in that of George Fox towards the 
Bristol fanatics. ox was in the same position as the apostle. 
He, too, had fostered and encouraged prophecy, and, when the 
behaviour of Naylor opened his eyes to the gulf at his feet, he acted 
in the same way as St. Paul, not denying his own principles, but 
building the necessary fence along the edge of the precipice with 
authority, discretion, and reserve. 

From Fox’s own account we could hardly guess the nature and 
the peril of the Bristol crisis, and we can do little more than guess 
at the inner history of the Corinthian Church. But in the time of 
Fox, and afterwards of Wesley, Bristol, a seaport and a great seat 
of the slave trade, was not unlike Corinth in some pertinent features. 
Corinth had never borne a good reputation, nor had Greeks ever 
been patient of discipline in any shape. It is in such places that 
the leaven of Christianity produces the most violent fermentation. 
Sudden conversions are common ; and the sudden conversion of an 
undisciplined character ts always strongly mystical. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find many prophets in the town, nor is it difficult 
to conjecture what would be the results. 

At Corinth, as elsewhere, prophecy bore its usual and proper 
form of “revelation” (1 Cor. xiv, 26), that is to say, of immediate 
communication from the Holy Spirit. Revelation always implies 
Ecstasy (Acts x. 10, Xi. 5, Xx. 17), that state which is also called 
“being in the Spirit” (Apoc. i. 10), and is described by St. Paul 
himself (2 Cor. xii. 2) as a condition in which the man knew not 
whether he were in the body or out of it. It was, in fact, a trance, 
in which sense was suspended, but intelligence, though not active, 
was quickened into a condition of high receptivity. The prophet 
understood what he saw or heard, and when he spoke, spoke intelli- 
gible words. Hence he might be said to edify, comfort, console 
(1 Cor. xiv. 3). He read the secrets of men’s hearts (sd7d. 24, 2 ), 
and the hearers might learn from his prophecies (7/d. 31). Both 
the prophet and the speaker with tongues were allowed to “give 
thanks” after Communion (/érd. 16). But the Prophet is expressly 
distinguished from the Teacher (1 Cor, xii. 28). The distinction 
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rests not so much on the matter of prophecy as on its form. 
Prophecy was ecstatic (those later writers who denied this only 
meant that Christian ecstasy differed from Pagan); it was a direct 
communication from the Spirit, a revelation, not, like Teaching, an 
exposition of other men’s revelations. For this reason the Prophet 
took rank before the Teacher, indeed before every member of the 
Church except the apostles. Yet, of course, the same man might 
be at once Apostle, Prophet, and Teacher. The Prophet was an 
ornament, but not an officer of the Church; and the manifestation 
of his gift was 50 occasional that he cannot have been intrusted, at 
any rate in his capacity of Prophet, with any regular ministrations. 
Indeed this is seltevident from the fact that there were women who 
prophesied as well as men. 

When we come to ask what were the precise subjects of Corin- 
thian prophecy, we find ourselves on uncertain ground. Yet, when 
we consider the topics dwelt upon by the apostle, and compare them 
with what we know to have been the themes of prophecy elsewhere, 
we can arrive at a tenable conclusion. 

At Thessalonica, the favourite subject was the Second Advent, 
a question which involved that of the condition of the faithful dead 
(« Thess. iv. 14 sqq.). Beyond a doubt this would be the pre- 
dominant burden of speculation at Corinth also, as it always has 
been everywhere. Hence St. Paul addresses to that Church the 
noblest of all his prophecies on this very point (1 Cor. xv.). There 
were many ways in which the prophet might speak of Eschatology 
without infringing our Lord’s prohibition. He might have a vision 
of the angelic hierarchy, like Ignatius, or of the state of the soul 
after death, like Perpetua, or of heaven and hell, like the author 
of the Apocalypse of Peter, or of the signs that precede the Second 
Advent, like the author of the Didache. Even this alluring theme 
was full of peril. It was forbidden to fix a date for the Second 
Advent, and this command was often forgotten. But there were 
some at Corinth who denied the’ resurrection of the dead. If 
St. Paul means that they denied the resurrection of the body, there 
were Gnostic prophets who did the same thing. 

Again, there were those who defended the act of the man who 
had married his father’s wife (Q . V. 1,2). St. Paul tells them 
that they are “puffed up.” But it is knowledge which “ puffeth up” 
(viii. 1), and knowledge is practically identical with prophecy (xiii. 2). 
Sexual irregularity has, in fact, often been justified by pretenders to 
the inner light, and cannot be justified in any other way. 

Another subject which exercised the minds of the prophets was 
that of Church discipline. Ignatius gives us the text of one of his 
own prophecies, in which occur the words, “Do nothing without 
the bishop” (47. vii.). Hermas also touches on the relation of 
the prophet to the presbyter (Vis. iii. 1. 8, 9), and Montanism was 
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largely concerned with this point. If there were prophecies on the 
one side, there would be prophecies also on the other, and certainly 
the Cornthian) prophets, numerous and self-assertive, and claiming 
some authority in the regulation of public worship, would not 
tamely submit to the direction of officials. Indeed, in the Corin 
thian Church we cannot athrm with confidence that there were any 
officnus at all. 

To some extent the Corinthians must have been self-deluded. 
The genuine spirit of prophecy has never been given to masses of 
men; nor can it often have been bestowed upon those who, but the 
other day, Were worshipping stocks and stones, and contaminated 
by the vices of such a city as Corinth. But St. Paul could not 
absolutely forbid this outbreak of fanaticism. He was himself the 
most remarkable of Christian prophets, full of the Holy Ghost, and 
longing unspeakably to sce others like himself. He would believe 
the best. After all, among the tares would be blades of wheat, and 
he would not dare to run the risk of plucking up these. But the 
consequences are very clearly to be discerned. The Church of 
Corinth was full of the most shocking disorders, both in faith (1 Cor. 
xv. 12) and in morals. If there was any control there, we cannot 
see where tt restded, or what was its good. It 1s not too much to 
say, that if this form of prophetism had not disappeared, the Church 
could not possibly have endured. 

Prophetism sums up in one word the difference between St. Paul 
the mystic and St. Peter the disciplinarian. Where a body of 
prophets has assumed the direction of affairs, discipline is impos- 
sible. Butit is evident that the confusion which reigned at Corinth, 
and possibly in a lower degree at Thessalonica, was abnormal. The 
vast majority of the Churches were, as they had been from the first, 
carcfully instructed and dibyently supervised ; and what is true of a 
couple of Greek communitics in Europe is by no means true of 
Asiatic Christianity. How things were ordered in the Eastern 
Churches we can gather with confidence from the notices in the 
Book of Acts, from 1 Peter, from Hebrews, and from the Letters 
to the Seven Churches in the Apocalypse. Indeed, the Pastoral 
Kpistles of St. Paul tell the same tale. 

‘The communities addressed in 1 Peter were clearly under strict 
and sober government; but their organisation, as far as we are able 
to desery it, was of a very simple, primitive kind. In the first place, 
the writer does not use the word “Church,” a peculiarity which he 
shares with Hebrews, for in that Epistle also. “Church,” though 
it twice occurs (i. 12, In quotation from ©.'T., xi. 23), does not 
bear its familiar technical sense. Te calls himself ‘an apostle 
of Jesus Christ” (i. 1), or, what is the same thing, ‘a witness of the 
sufferings of Christ” (v. 1); but he writes with the greatest modesty 
in a tone of cahurtation, not of command, exhorting, not rebuking, 
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calling himself a brother of the presbyters. Nothing in the Epistle 
is more authoritative than the brief emphatic phrase in which he 
commends the faithfulness of so eminent a man as Silvanus. 
Clearly he expected to be heard with deference ; but the tone is just 
what we should have expected in St. Peter, and just what we should 
not have expected in anyone masquerading under his name. He 
addresses his readers as the Dispersion, the brethren or brotherhood 
(“the brethren” is a familiar phrase in Acts), and uses the word 
“Christian.” If there were any widows or orphans receiving 
regular assistance from the common fund, at any rate they are not 
mentioned. ‘The Deacon possibly did not exist, certainly is not 
named. There was no Bishop; the noun ézicxoros is used of 
Christ (ii, 25), and the verb érurxomeiv of the Presbyters (v. 2), in a 
manner which shows us how the title came into being as a synonym 
for Shepherd; but it has not as yet definitely assumed an official 
sense. On the other hand, the Presbyter who, as we know from 
Acts, was the original rector and pastor of the Church, wields great 
authority, which he is strongly admonished to exert with willingness, 
uprightness, and sobriety. Of the Sacraments, Baptism is spoken of 
as having a saving power (iii. 21); the Eucharist is not mentioned. 

Thus the organisation also appears to be marked by the same 
primitive simplicity that we have noticed as characteristic of the 
Epistle in other points. If we attach any historical value to Acts 
—and how can we help doing this?—the polity of the Petrine 
Churches is more conservative than that depicted in or suggested by 
any of the Pauline Epistles. 

But, now, if the relation between the Petrine and Pauline 
Epistles is as it has here been described, if in dogma they agree 
and in practice they differ, and if, when they differ, the Petrine 
Epistle is more primitive, as it proved to be more enduring, how 
are we to explain these singular facts ? 

We may say that the sub-apostolic Church, with all its rev 
for St. Paul, failed to understand his idea of Freedom, that hi 
and noble mysticism was too hard for them (8vevéyror, 2 Pet. iii. 16), 
that the time for it was not yet come, and that God sent His people 
back again into the wilderness after a first glimpse of the Promised 
Land. 

But, then, how are we to account for the fact that where the 
Petrine writer falls away from St. Paul he is falling back upon 
the Synoptic Gospels? If his Christianity had been derived from 
that of St. Paul he could not have taken this line. Those who 
started from a misunderstanding of the mysticism of St. Paul became 
Antinomians ; this is what actually happened to many of the Gnostics, 
and to many sects in later times. If the Petrine writer fell back, he 
must have had something to fall back upon. ‘There must have 
been some other stamp of Christianity, some other method of 
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working out in detail the truth of the Resurrection, than that 
deseribed in the Pauline Epistles. That there actually was one— 
indeed that there were several —we learn not only from the Gospels 
and the rest of the New ‘Testament, but from St. Paul’s own 
testimony. 

But if this is the case, why should the Petrine writer be thought 
to have fallen back at all ? Why should not his Epistle be just 
what it pro.csses to be, the work of St. Peter himself? 


Note on Post-Apostolic Prophecy. 


Tenatius describes one subject of his prophetic visions in Zra/i. 
V., Orrapae poe Ta éxoupdvea Kat Tas TOTOPETIas Tas dyyeXcKas Kai Tas 
TVTTUTELS TUS APYOVTUKGS, OpaTa TE Kat dopata, 

In another very remarkable passage, Phil, vii., he gives the actual 
text of one of his prophecies, To 6€ Iveiipa éxipuooev A€yor Trade: 
Xmps TOD ériurkoTov pydev TOLELTE? Ty cupKa tov ws vaoy cod 
TYpeTe’ THY Ever dyanare TOUS pepo pous pevyere puyanrat yiverbe 
"Lyoot X purrod, ms kat auros Tov Llarpds abrod. 

Here it is to be observed that the subject-matter is the same as 
that of the Teacher, but that the form is entirely different from that 
of ‘Teaching. ‘The admonitions are given as a direct communica- 
tion from the Holy Spirit; hence in style they are ejaculatory and 
dogmatic, not discursive. 

Ignatius exhorted Polycarp to pray for the same gift. 

I olvearp, | ley airov our eo 7 evova WS €xets. 

Ibid. ii., ra 8% dopata aureL iva cot harepwhy, ra pyderds Actry 
Kat Wav TOS yaploparos TEpLTOweEr “1]S- 

Polycarp acknowledges that he himself did not possess the gift 
of prophecy. 

Ad Phil. xi, “confido enim uos bene exercitatos esse in sacris 
literis, et nihil Nos latet; mihi autem non est concessum.” It was 
enough for him to follow humbly in the footsteps of St. Paul, 
thid, iM. 

Ifere we sce that a great and recognised and most authoritative 
Teacher might yet not be a prophet. But before Polycarp’s death 
this grace was vouchsafed to him. Afartyrium Folve. v., bet pre 
Covra xataxayrar, With him as with all prophets the gilt took the 
form of a vision or voice. 

The prophecies of Montanus, Prisca, Maximilla, and others of 
the same sect, will be found collected in Bonwetsch, Jfontanismus, 
P- 197 Sqq. 

‘Tertullian says of them, de exhort. cast. 10, “uisiones uident et 
ponentes faciem deorsum) ctiam) uoces audiunt manifestas tam 
salutares quam occultas.” 

Salufares means moral or disciplinary, as in the second passage 
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from Ignatius. Ovcu/tas means pertaining to heavenly mysteries, 
as in the first. Oehler does not explain the words ponentes faciem 
deorsum ; apparently the prophet bent his head downwards in the 
attitude of listening to a voice from above. 

Of Ecstasy, Tertullian says, adu. Mare. iv. 22, “gratiae extasis 
amentia, In spiritu enim homo constitutus, praesertim cum gloriam 
Dei conspicit, uel cum per eum Deus loquitur, necesse est excidat 
sensu, obumbratus scilicet uirtute diuina.” This agrees very well 
with the language of St. Paul. 

Alcibiades (or Miltiades), Eus, 1. Z. v. 17. 1, wrote a treatise 
against the Montanists entitled wept rod pij Seiv ev exorrdarer Aadeiy : 
but he was certainly using the word éorams in a peculiar sense, 
for it is used of true Christian prophecy, Acts x. 10, xi. 5, Xx. 17, 
and “to speak in ecstasy” means neither more nor less than “to 
speak in the Spirit.” And the author to whom we owe our know- 
ledge of this treatise of Alcibiades (or Miltiades) goes on to say that 
the mark of the false prophet is not ecstasy but parecstasy—that is 
to say, debased ecstasy. 4 Yevdorpodifrns ev rapexordoe,  Exerar 
dea Kai dpoBia, dpyspevos piv % éxovolov dpuabias, katacrpépwv de 
«is dxovovov paviay Yuxijs. ‘The false prophet was culpably ignorant 
—that is to say, he was one so far deficient in morals, or instruction, 
or both, that the brethren could not regard him as a likely organ 
for the prophetic spirit, and his trance was “a madness.” Madness 
will mean frenzied utterance or gesticulation and “ possession.” 
The last, in particular, was a most serious point. Simon Magus 
“gave out that he himself was some great one” (Acts viii. 9); and 
Montanus said, “I am the Lord God Almighty coming down in 
man” (Epiph. Haer. xi. p. 437),—a phrase which is strictly analogous 
to that of the demoniac, “My name is Legion” (Mark v. 9). The 
idea that the spirit, good or bad, takes possession of the man, 
replaces his personality, and speaks with his own voice, is wholly 
alien to Biblical prophecy, and belongs to demonology or heathen 
vaticination. But ignorance was quite serious enough. It would 
be shown by demanding payment or expecting reward as a prophet 
(Eus. H. £. v.18; Hermas, Mand. xi.); by doctrinal unsoundness 
(1 John iv. 1, 2); and in the eyes of a loyal Churchman by inter- 
ference with the wholesome and apostolic discipline of the Church. 

Professor Harnack (Zehre der swilf Apostel, p. 126) is inclined 
to regard all these tests as invented by the later Church for the 
purpose of condemning the Montanists. Butsthey are obvious 
deductions from eternal common sense. Except non-fulfilment of 
predictions, for which the existing brotherhood might have to wait 
in vain, the one and only test of genuine prophecy is that of con- 
formity to the teaching and practice of undoubted prophets, of 
Christ and His apostles ; and this test all Christians were bound to 
apply at all times under very serious penalties, 
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A careful review of the facts seems to show two things very 
distineriy cri that the condition of the Corinthian Church is not to 
be rested as the normal state of a Chistian community in the 
time of the aposties : (2) that the Prophet is not, and cannot be, the 
same thing as the ‘Teacher. ‘The two functions might, no doubt, be 
combined, but in themselves they are radically different. 


§ 7, ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


We may proceed to compare, in the next place, the characters 
and histories of St. Paul and St. Peter. To some extent, at any- 
rate, the Investigation will throw further hight upon the conclusions 
arrived atin the preceding chapter. 

When St. Stephen was stoned to death the witnesses laid down 
their Clothes at the feet of a young man whose name was Saul 
(Acts vii. 58). He was of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of 
Hebrews, and a Pharisee (Phil. i. 5), born in Tarsus of Cilicia, but 
brought up in Jerusalem, where he sat at the feet of the famous 
Gamalisl (Acts xxiii. 3) Hie was a Roman citizen, and son of a 
Roman citizen (Acts xxii. 28), spoke and wrote Greek, used the 
Greek Bible, and had some acquaintance with Greek literature 
(Acts xvi. 282.01 Cor xv. 335 Tit. i. 12). 

We are not told at what age he left Tarsus, but he was probably 
vereine on nian’s estate at the time, for he had already been intro- 
duced to the study of the Greek pucts, and he continued to regard 
the city as his home and natural place of shelter (Acts 1x. 30). He 
Was no cosmopolitan, and though he passed his carly years under 
the shadow of a Greek university, remained a strict Jew. Vet 
Tarsus Was a Stoic stronghold, and St. Paul had read and admired 
at least one Stoic poet. Tle was aware then that there was current 
among educated heathen a view of God as the great indwelling 
Spirit which is antagonistic to any shape of formalism. But doubt- 
less he had imbibed this belich from) Scripture, and from) the 
struggles of his own spiritual experience --if we may regard Rom. 
Vil. g Syq. as referring to a time preceding that of his conversion. 
We may suppos. that he was a Pharisaic Mystic of the same type 
as St. James. But we first sce him at Jerusalem, approving of 
stephen’s death, leading and goading on the party of persecution. 

So far he appears to us as well-born, probably wealthy, well- 
educated, still young, full of fiery conviction and prompt resolution, 
a natural leader of men in times of great excitement. He was 
unmarried and childless, and seems to have owed his power 
enurely to the vigour of his character, for he does not appear to 
have been a member of the Sanhedrin. 

Not content with oppressing the disciptes in Jerusalem, he 
extorted from the high priest a despatch authorising the extermina- 
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tion of the heretics at Damascus, and was on his way to that city, 
“breathing threatenings and slaughter,” when he was struck down 
to the earth by that Jesus whom he was persecuting, Thus in one 
moment he became a Christian, 

All attempts to account for his conversion by natural agencies 
are vain. No doubt the way for this astounding change had been 
prepared. St. Paul was familiar with many thoughts of many 
minds ; he must have been familiar also with that lurking sense of 
disappointment which always besets those who set their hopes on 
anything lower than the highest, and he had seen St. Stephen die. 
But the final blow was struck from above with overwhelming force 
and instantaneous effect. 

His change was not from immorality to morality, but from one 
principle of action to another, from moralism to mysticism. It was 
analogous, not to the conversion of St. Augustine, but to that of 
Luther, or Wesley, or Law. But the point is, that these sudden 
changes always leave a mark. A swift uplifting, because it is so 
immediately divine, gives great nobility of mind. It carries the 
man up at once into a sphere from which all forms, props, 
mechanisms, seem very little things, and it imparts great peace, 
confidence, and joy. At the same time it makes a breach between 
the present and the past. The converted man looks back upon his 
old struggles with fear, pain, and horror. For him the hopeful 
promise of discipline and obedience ended only in cruel defeat. 
Of what value, then, can they be to others? 

‘The Vision on the road to Damascus is enough to stamp St. 
Paul as a prophet; but throughout his life he continued to receive 
immediate manifestations of God's presence and care. His revela- 
tions, conveyed sometimes in trance, sometimes in dream ; bringing 
sometimes directions, sometimes prohibitions ; sometimes unfolding 
mysteries, sometimes displaying the formless glory of things un- 
speakable—were very numerous (Acts xvi. 6, 9, xviii. 9, TO, XIX, 21, 
XX. 23, 29, xxii. 17, xxvii. 23, 243 Gal. ii 2; 2 Cor. xii, 1-7), 
The sense of direct inspiration seems never to have failed him, 
except perhaps when discipline was in question (1 Cor. vii. 12), 
Much of his knowledge in the faith was cies to him through 
the same channel (Eph. iii. 3; Gal. i. 12 sq., ii. 6; 1 Cor. xv. 3). 
But here we are perhaps justified in making a distinction. Even 
though he never saw Christ in the flesh, he would know, from 
hearsay or from reading, the general facts of the Gospel history, and 
he must surely have learned from ordinary sources the saying of our 
Lord’s which he quoted in his speech at Miletus (Acts xx. 35). 
What he means is probably, that the one fact of the Resurrection 
and the inner meaning of all the facts, his whole theology, came to 
him direct by way of revelation. We find unmistakable fruits of 
his prophetic gift in Thessalonians and in r Cor, xv. 
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Such were the salient features in the character and history of St 
Paul. St. Peter on every point forms a strong contrast. He wasa 
poor Galilean fisherman, a labouring man, uneducated, rough m 
speech and manner (Matt. xxvi. 73; Luke xxi. 59; Acts iv. 13), a 
husband, and, according to ancient tradition, a father, and he had 
lived in close intimacy with the Saviour upon earth. He wasa 
simple pious Jew, if not actually a disciple of John the Baptist 2 
any rate the brother of one who was (John L 40),—that is to say, he 
was open-minded and docile, a son of Abraham who did not pre 
sume upon that privilege (Luke iii. 8), but was well aware of the 
necd of repentance, and was looking for the kingdom of heaven 
and the advent of Messiah, 

He was a married, uncducated labourer. Such men always bear 
the stamp of their class. In England, and presumably elsewhere, 
they are tender-hearted, but slow. ‘They have seen too much of the 
hard realities of life to be greatly elated or greatly depressed. But 
they make fine soldiers, who will follow their captain to the last, 
and fall where he has placed them. 

_St. Peter is often spoken of as ardent and impulsive, but our 
Lord called him Cephas, “ Rock,” and the fiery apostles were James 
and John. He was often the first to speak, because he was the 
leader and mouthpiece of the ‘Twelve. ‘The quietest of men, when 
driven past endurance, are often fiercest; and as Moses, the meek, 
once smote an Fyyptian, so Peter struck a hasty blow in the Garden 
of Gethsemane. In an hour of utter despair and extreme alarm, he 
denicd his Lord. The Gospels paint him as a man of slow under- 
standing, but strong conviction, of tender, but not demonstrative 
fecling, with an exquisitely delicate conscience, and a deep sense of 
the majesty of God. It was he who made the great confession, 
‘Thou art the Christ,” and yet would have saved Christ from 
suffering and the Cross (Matt. xvi. 16, 22), just as the disciples 
besought St. Paul not to go up to Jerusalem where he was to be 
delivered to the Gentiles (Acts xxl. 12); 1t was he who at the Last 
Supper beckoned to St. John to ask the question which he dared 
not ask himself (John xiii. 24); it was he, again, who said, “ Depart 
from me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord” (Luke v. 8); who went 
out and wept bitterly when the Saviour turned and looked upon 
him (Luke xxii. 62), and whose repentance and forgiveness are 
described with magical power in the last chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel. The Lord loved John better, but He trusted Peter more 
(Luke xxil. 31, 32). 

We may imagine Peter as a shy, timid, embarrassed man, apt 
on a sudden emergency to say and do the wrong thing, not because 
he was hasty, but because he was not quick. He was one of those 
who become leaders because they have been called and appointed, 
not because nature seems to have marked them out for command. 
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His defect had been want of readiness and decision. When this 
was cured, he was all the better fitted to be a guide and pastor by 
reason of the weakness which the Holy Spirit redressed. “Be ye 
ready,” he says in his Epistle (x Pet. iii, 15), “always to give an 
answer to every man that asketh for a reason of the faith that is in 
you, with meekness and fear.” He was meek and fearful, and he 
knew well the danger of unreadiness. 

St. Peter had been instructed, trained, disciplined by our Lord 
Himself, and led on in smooth and unbroken progress from the 
law to the gospel, He was a prophet, but hardly a visionary. He 
had witnessed the Transfiguration, he had seen the risen Saviour, 
he had received admonition in his trance at Joppa, and an angel 
had been sent to deliver him from prison, The Holy Ghost had 
come down upon him at Pentecost, But we do not read that he 
enjoyed the same kind, or the same frequency, of communion with 
the unseen world which was given to St. Paul or St. John. There 
is the same shade of difference that we observe in the Old Testa- 
ment between Moses and Jacob. Further, it is evident that to St. 
Peter the past would not wear the same colour as to St. Paul. 
He would look back with affection and regret to days spent in 
company with our Lord on earth, and he would look forward with 
intense longing to the time when the Chief Shepherd should reappear. 
‘The interval would appear to him as a period of loss, of hope 
deferred ; and this is exactly what we find in the Epistle. St. Paul’s 
past was one of shame; there was no brightness in it; and his 
heart swells with a rapture of gratitude when he thinks of his 
deliverance from the city of confusion and house of bondage. 

We need not here dwell minutely on the history of St. Peter 
as it is given in the first twelve chapters of the Book of Acts. There 
he appears for some ten or twelve years as spokesman, judge, leader 
of the disciples at Jerusalem. As occasion served, and the frontier 
of the Church was pushed forward, he made excursions to other 
places. We see him at Samaria, passing through all quarters to 
Lydda and Joppa, and again at Caesarea. After this we read of 
the visit of Barnabas and Saul to Jerusalem, of Herod's persecution, 
of Peter’s imprisonment, deliverance, and departure “to another 
place.” From this point St. Luke’s thoughts are occupied almost 
exclusively with the history of St. Paul. But on three occasions 
we find the two great apostles in actual personal contact. Here, 
then, it becomes necessary to compare the narrative given in the 
Book of Acts with that of the Epistle to the Galatians (Gal. i. 
15-24, ii. 1-10, 11 sqq.). But let us first grasp firmly the key 
to all the difficulties which may arise. St. Luke is writing as a 
historian ; his object is summa sui fastigia rerum ; his interest lies 
in the permanent, and specially in the Decree of the Council of 
Jerusalem, which was the first monument of Canon Law, and was 
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unquestionably accepted and obeyed by the Church (Acts xxi. 25 ; 
Apoc. i. 14, 20; Eus. 7. £. v. 1. 26; Tert. de Ldol. x.; Apol. 1x. ; 
Clem. Alex. Faed. 11. 1. 8; Didache vi.—I quote this as a fourth 
century authority. The Decree was fallmg into desuetude in the 
West in St. Augustine’s time, confra Faust. xxxi. 13). St. Paul’s 
intention,“on the other hand, is polemical, autobiographical, and 
apologetic. Hie wrote in the midst of a very heated dispute which 
touched him particularly. His first object is to show that the 
Gentile Christian ought not to accept circumcision ; and, in order 
to establish this first point, he goes on to maintain a second, that 
his own authority is equal, and even superior, to that of St. Peter. 

In St. Paul’s account of his first meeting with St. Peter there 1s 
very little difficulty (Gal. i. 15-24 compared with Acts 1x. 19-30). 
St. Luke says that immediately after his conversion St. Paul 
preached Christ in the synagogues at Damascus, and does not 
mention his retirement into Arabia. But we do not know how 
long that retirement lasted, and it was certainly devoid of external 
incident. It was of deep significance in the eyes of the apostle 
himself. When he says “immediately 1 conferred not with flesh 
and blood” (Gal. i. 16), what he means is that he did confer with 
the Holy Spirit, and did not apply for instruction to the Twelve. 
He looks back upon that time, as St. Augustine remembered 
the days that immediately tollowed his own conversion, as a period 
of rapid growth and great joy; but he uses it in the Epistle as 
the proof of his independence. It is natural enough that it 
should be passed over in Acts; nor is there any stumbling-block 
in St. Luke’s statement that St. Paul “immediately” preached 
Christ. The very day after his baptism the apostle may have 
given “fin the synagovzues ” some explanation of his sudden change; 
he was a fearless man, and would not shrink from the ordeal of 
publicly resigning his commission from the high priest. We may 
suppose that he did this, and then withdrew for a brief space of 
recollection, before he felt able definitely to advocate his new faith. 

Sut, In any case, if the retirement to Arabia lasted but a few weeks, 
the word “immediately” may very wcll pass. <A proof of the 
general accuracy of St. Luke’s information is to be found in his 
notice of the manner of St. Paul's escape from Damascus, when he 
was let down from the wall ina basket. St. Paul does not mention 
the fact in Galatians, but in another Epistle he incidentally contirms 
what St. Luke tells us (2 Cor. x1. 32). 

After “ many days,” the narrative in Acts proceeds (and by the 
vague Hebrew phrase a period of three vears is here covered), St. 
Paul went up to Jerusalem, and endeavoured to join himself to the 
disciples. ‘The phrase is a little singular, and seems to imply that 
he did not address himself to the recognised Icaders of the Church 
His advances were met with great and not unnatural suspicion ; but 
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the good Barnabas, who was always merciful and charitable, took 
him by the hand, brought him to the apostles, and acted as his 
sponsor, defending Paul against those whom he had persecuted, as 
he afterwards defended Mark and Peter against Paul himself. We 
learn from Galatians that the particular apostles in question were 
Peter and James the Lord’s brother. In Acts we read that St. 
Paul spent some time in Jerusalem, disputing against the Hellenists. 
St. Paul himself says simply that he abode with Peter fifteen days. 
We are to understand, either that he spent a fortnight in Peter’s 
house, or that at the end of this fortnight Peter was called away from 
Jerusalem; for Paul’s object here is simply to show that his 
personal contact with Peter had been very slender. For the same 
teason he omits to mention the attempt upon his life and his flight 
from Jerusalem (Acts ix. 29, 30), simply informing us that he went 
away to Syria and Cilicia. St. Luke says that he went home to 
Tarsus. The difference in the form of expression may possibly 
imply that Paul used Tarsus as a centre for single-handed missionary 
excursions in the neighbouring regions. It is difficult to suppose 
that he would be idle, and he would hardly have been invited to 
Antioch unless he had continued to display both zeal and capacity. 
From the time of his flight from Jerusalem, St. Paul tells us a 
remained unknown by face (juny éyvootpevos 7G mpordmy, Gal. 
22) unto the Churches of Judaea which were in Christ. In other 
words, he saw them no more till his next visit eleven years later ; for 
we give the more natural meaning to his “fourteen years,” if we 
suppose that here also he is dating from his spiritual birthday. 

So far all is pretty clear. St. Paul had seen but little of St. 
Peter, but what intercourse there had been was not unfriendly, at 
any rate after the first approach. As regards the second meeting 
(Gal. ii. 1-6 compared with Acts xv.) there is much perplexity, 
which we can only resolve by making large allowance for the 
difference of intention which underlies the two narratives. 

The visit to Jerusalem, which St. Paul describes in the second 
chapter of Galatians, has been identified with that incidentally 
mentioned in Acts (xi. 30) ; but there are many objections to this. 
In the first place, we should be compelled to leave a blank space 
of ten years at least in the apostle’s working life. But it does not 
seem at all probable that Barnabas, having once taken St. Paul by 
the hand, would leave him unemployed for so long a time. Again, 
there was at the time no trace of the circumcision dispute ; and, 
moreover, we still read of “ Barnabas and Saul” at that date. Saul 
‘was as yet known only as a preacher who was doing good work at 
Antioch, and had by no means that standing which is implied in 
the narrative of Galatians. It is far easier to suppose that St. Paul 
does not mention his second visit to Jerusalem ; and an adequate 
reason for his silence is to be found in the words of St. Luke, who 
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tells us that Barnabas and Saul visited the elders, but does not 
mention the apostles. It was “about that time” (Acts xii. 1) that 
Herod’s persecution was in progress, and we can readily imagine 
that the two Antiochene envoys did not on this occasion meet 
any of the Twelve. But, if so, this visit was perfectly immaterial to 
the argument of Galatians, for the object of St. Paul there is to 
reckon up the number of occasions on which he had seen and 
discoursed with St. Peter. 

We shall be on safe ground if we follow Bishop Lightfoot rather 
than Professor Ramsay, and conclude that what we find in the 
second chapter of Galatians is that occasion on which “ Paul and 
Barnabas” (no longer “Barnabas and Saul”) were sent up by the 
Church of Antioch to attend the Council at Jerusalem. With them 
went certain others; and their journey was a triumphal progress 
through Phenice and Samaria (Acts xv. 3). The question to be 
decided was that of the continued obligation of circumcision, which 
had been causing great trouble. The question had been pushed 
forward not by any of the apostles, but by “certain men which 
came down from Judaea” to Antioch, “certain of the sect of the 
Pharisees which believed” (Acts xv. 1, 5), by the Hotspurs among 
the Jewish Christians. These extreme ritualists probably looked 
to James as their leader (Gal. ii. 12), They would be, as often 
happens in such cases, a sore trouble to their nominal chief, whose 
opinions they exaggerated and caricatured. At the same time, 
James would be extremely anxious to retain his hold upon them, 
and not to see them driven into open revolt. Such a position of 
things is always fruitful of grave misunderstandings between the 
leaders themselves. They want to keep together men who are 
pulling in different directions, and they lay themselves open to the 
charges of tergiversation and of disloyalty to first principles. 

According to St. Luke, the two envoys went up to Jerusalem 
by commission from the Church of Antioch; St. Paul tells us that 
he was directed or permitted to go by “revelation,” by an imme- 
diate communication from the Holy Spirit. The two modes of 
expression are easily reconcilable, A commission from the Church 
of Antioch implied a revelation (Acts xiii. 1); but we may observe 
that here again St. Paul is striking the note of independence. He 
was received with all the respect due to his character, services, and 
position. And yet the tone of his narrative seems to say that there 
was something wanting, something which he does not quite know how 
to expr The main point had been established, yet not quite 
by himself. He had been met by agreement where perhaps he did 
not quite expect it, and he had been obliged to make concessions of 
which he did not quite approve; hence he manifests a certain 
uneasiness lest his authority should have suffered disparagement 
in the opinion of his more immediate followers. For there were 
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jealous eyes and bitter spirits on the watch to magnify and distort 
every point that could be made against him. 

What had really happened we may gather with tolerable clear- 
ness by piecing together the accounts given in Galatians and in 
Acts. There can be little doubt that the main business of the 
Council of Jerusalem, like that of all other councils, was transacted 
in committee. St. Paul tells us of the committee ; St. Luke, of the 
general assembly in which formal speeches were delivered and the 
decree was solemnly adopted. 

It seems evident that in this committee St. Paul had been in 
some sense put upon his trial before the twelve apostles. ‘I com- 
municated unto them,” he says, “that gospel which I preach among 
the Gentiles ; but privately to them which were of reputation, lest 
by any means I should run or had run in vain.” He had been 
called upon to state his position before the supreme tribunal of 
the Church, and had received their sanction and approval. 

This seems to be the fact which St. Paul expresses by the 
singular phrase “they added nothing to me,” that is to say, “they 
had nothing to teach me.” ‘There is an embarrassment, there is even 
a touch of anger in St. Paul’s language here (Gal. ii. 6), which seems 
to spring from a mortifying sense that after all he cannot make 
his position quite clear, He had gone to Jerusalem to dictate 
terms, and those from whom he expected opposition had offered 
none. He had gone as the equal of the apostles, and his enemies 
might say that the apostles had tried and acquitted him. There 
had been agreement as to the burning question of circumcision, 
and yet he had been made to feel that between himself and the 
Twelve there existed that difference of principle which, though it 
can hardly be defined, often divides men like a river. 

One of the most difficult sentences in St. Paul’s narrative is that 
in which he describes the result of the conference: “James, 
Cephas, and John, who were reputed to be pillars” (here again the 
note of irony is heard), “gave to me and Barnabas the right hand 
of fellowship; that we should go unto the Gentiles, and they unto 
the circumcision.” There was a compact, St, Paul says. The field 
of labour was divided. Each party was to take its own way, but 
within its own sphere. 

But how is this to be understood? St. Paul himself constantly 
preached to Jews after this date, and, in fact, never ceased to do so. 
At Corinth he turned away in despair from blaspheming Jews (Acts 
xviii, 6) ; yet at Ephesus, again, he preached in the synagogue (Acts 
xix. 8), and almost his first act on arriving in Rome to call 
together the chief of the Jews (Acts xxviii. 17), St. Peter, on the 
other hand, visited Antioch; and though St. Paul blamed the 
conduct, he made no complaint of the presence of his brother 
apostle. St. Peter again, it he had not actually preached in Corinth, 
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which is far from unlikely, had friends there, and a party known 
by his name; yet here, again, St. Paul does not assert that any 
compact had been broken. The brethren of the Lord again were 
known at Corinth; and St. John, perhaps in St. Paul's lifetime, 
exercised authority over the Seven Churches of Asia. Other 
apostles again are connected by strong tradition with Gentile 
Churches. Nor, in the case of Peter and John, can we see any 
reason for such a positive delimitation of the sphere of work as 
seems to be here indicated. Neither of them taught the universal 
necessity of circumcision; both allowed the rite in the case of 
Jewish Christians; St. John (in the Apocalypse), and probably St. 
Peter, admitted a certain precedence of Jew Christian over Gentile 
Christian, and this was in all respects the position of St. Paul 
himself (Acts xi. 2 sqq., xv. 21; Apoc. vii. 4, 9; 1 Cor. vii. 18; 

Rom. iii. 1). It was the position of St. James also, But within 
this general agreement in principle there might be, and no doubt 
were, considerable differences in practice. St. Paul obeyed the 
ceremonial Law on occasion (1 Cor. ix. 20; Acts xxi. 26), but on 
occasion also held himself perfectly at liberty to disregard it St. 
James, on the other hand, maintained that the Law was always and 
everywhere binding upon a born Jew (Acts xxi. 20, xv. 21). It 
followed that, in the opinion of St. James, when Jew and Gentile 
met, they could not eat at the same table. St. Paul held very 
strongly that in such cases the Jew ought to give way. St. Peter 
held that in such cases the Jew might very well give way, but was 
not compelled to do so. This appears to have been the whole 
extent of the difference among the apostles themselves. 

The dispute about the Law was local, transient, and insignifi- 
cant. The feeling out of which it sprang hardly existed except at 
Jerusalem ; and even there the body of the Church was contented 
with the tolerant Judaism of St. James. They were “zealous of 
the Law,” and regarded St. Paul’ with suspicion, not on account 
of his treatment of Gentile converts, but because they had been 
informed that he taught Jews to forsake Moses (Acts xxi. 20, 21), 
There was, however, a party at Jerusalem who insisted that every 
Christian ought to become a Jew. It existed still in the days of 
Justin Martyr (Zrypho, 47), and for a short time maintained an 
active propaganda at Antioch and in Galatia ; but their efforts were 
discountenanced by the authorities of the Church, and must have 
quickly died away. Neverthe erusalem was clearly a place 
which required special treatment. The community there was 
almost entirely Jewish, the slightest indiscretion might have caused 
a rupture, and St. Paul was regarded there with jealousy or positive 
dislike. Under these circumstances the most politic course would 
be to make some sort of compact by which Paul and Barnabas 
bound themselves not to preach in Judaea, while James agreed not 
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to preach elsewhere. To this Cephas and John would be assenting 
parties, though the terms did not limit their own personal activity, 
nor, indeed, that of the other apostles. This appears to be the only 
tenable interpretation of the words “that we should go unto the 
heathen, and they unto the circumcision.” A necessary article in 
such a treaty would be that Paul and Barnabas should “remember 
the poor.” The Jew Christians at Jerusalem would lose all share 
in the distribution of the temple funds, and, if they were not to 
send out collectors of their own, it was imperative that Paul and 
Barnabas should undertake to make good the deficiency. They 
agreed to do so, and subsequent references to the great collection in 
the Pauline Epistles show that their promise was loyally carried out. 

Here St. Paul’s narrative breaks off, and to the actual session 
of the Council he makes no allusion. We should know the reason 
of his silence if we knew exactly what had been said against him 
in Galatia, Clearly he is defending himself, not striking at random, 
but replying to particular accusations, or, we should rather say, to 
particular scoffs and insinuations. In regard to the Council itself, 
his enemies had found nothing that they could turn against him, 
and therefore he passes it over. It is not necessary to suppose 
that at this time he felt any difficulty in speaking about the Decree. 
Yet this may have been a further reason for his silence. That 
St. Paul never can have approved of the Decree, that he could 
not on principle regard this, or any other ecclesiastical canon, as 
binding upon the conscience, is certain, At first he appears from 
Acts to have accepted it; though St. Luke nowhere tells us that he 
personally recommended i it But he ate the meal set before him by 
the jailer at Philippi (Acts xvi. 34) without question, and at Corinth 
he tre: the eating of things offered unto idols as a matter which 
the individual must decide entirely for himself (1 Cor. ). St 
Paul’s language on this subject cannot have been regarded with 
favour either by the Twelve or by those who in the Gentile com- 
munities still looked upon the Twelve as the princes of the Church, 
It is highly probable that it created a new and formidable stumbling: 
block in St, Paul’s path. The Petrine party at Corinth would 
certainly ask how St. Paul, who was not in the strict sense of the 
word an apostle at all, could thus treat an apostolic decree as a 
mere matter of opinion. That they did so seems probable from 
St. Paul’s own words (1 Cor. ix. 1-4), Am I not free? am I not 
an apostle? . . . have we not authority to eat and drink?” 
the meaning is, “Because I am an apostle I too can le 
But we can understand how men’s minds would be perplexed by 
these conflicting views of duty. We may take as a strictly analogous 
case the rule of fasting communion which makes much trouble in 
our own times. Some regard it as an ecclesiastical rule; some as 
merely an ecclesiastical rule. St. Peter would probably have taken 
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the former view, St. Paul the latter. The distinction is one of those 
that are small to great minds and great to small minds, and will 
serve to show the difference between St. Peter and St. Paul on the 
one hand, and their followers on the other. 

A third meeting between St. Peter and St. Paul is recorded 
in Galatians (il. 11 sqq.). We may assume with certainty that it 
happened after that which we have just been considering, though 
this has been questioned. It is true that in one place the order 
of St. Paul’s narrative is not the order of time (2 Cor. xi. 23-33), 
but there is no reason for doubting that in Galatians events are 
described in their proper sequence. 

Not long probably after the Council, St. Peter visited Antioch, 
stayed there some time, and was present on more than one occasion 
at the Agape. ‘The Church there was still divided, and separate 
tables were laid, possibly in separate buildings, for Gentiles and 
Jews. At first Peter took his seat among the Gentiles. This was 
what he had done in the house of Cornelius; and it is not easy to 
see how his conduct involved any breach of the recent Decree. 
Shortly afterwards, certain emissaries of St. James came down to 
Antioch, and learning what had occurred, remonstrated with St. 
Peter on his conduct. Their point probably was that the Decree 
was intended only for Gentile Christians, that under it unclean 
meat, for instance swine’s flesh, might be set upon the table, and 
that therefore no Jew could be present at the Gentile Agape 
without violating the spirit, if not the letter, of the Decree. Upon 
this St. Peter “withdrew himself” and took his place at the table 
of the Jews, Barnabas and the other Jews following his example. 
This led to a stormy scene. St. Paul reprimanded St. Peter in 
public and in very strong language, charging him with an attempt 
“to compel the Gentiles to live as do the Jews,” and with 
“hypocrisy,” by which we are to understand not merely vacillation, 
but dereliction of the principles of the gospel. 

Unfortunately we have no other account of this incident, and we 
are left to construct St. Peter’s apology as best we can from the 
Book of Acts. But it is evident that there is much more to be said 
in his defence than is allowed even by Bishop Lightfoot (Galatians, 
“St. Paul and the Three”). In the first place, St. Peter was not 
compelling the Gentiles to live as do the Jews; the question at 
issue was whether Jews ought to be compelled to live as do the 
Gentiles. St. Peter did not endeavour to force one law upon every- 
body; on the contrary, he allowed a difference of ritual. He 
shaped his own conduct first by the one ritual and then by the 
other, and this tolerance may be regarded as criminal inconsist- 
ency by zealots on either side. Nor is St. Paul himself less incon- 
sistent. He circumcised Timothy not because he was obliged on 
principle to do so, but for the sake of expedience (Acts xvi. 3); he 
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tells the Galatians (v. 1-3) that circumcision carries with it the 
obligation to fulfil the whole law; yet he certainly did not regard 
‘Timothy as bound to observe the law of clean and unclean meats 
(1 Tim. iv. 4). Nor can it reasonably be doubted that St. Peter 
held the doctrine of the Atonement in the same sense as St. Paul 
(Acts xi. 17 ; Gal. ii. 16), or that he regarded his conduct at Antioch 
as not involving any disloyalty to the gospel. Nor, again, can we 
imagine that Barnabas felt that he had done wrong in following the 
example of St. Peter. On the contrary, we may connect this sharp 
altercation at Antioch with another which occurred probably im- 
mediately afterwards at the same place, and led to a temporary 
estrangement between Paul and Barnabas (Acts xv. 37-39). If we 
suppose that Mark had openly espoused the cause of his cousin 
in the matter of the Agape, we find at once very serious reason for 
this division. 

It would seem that St. Paul in the heat of the moment did not 
make the necessary distinction between St, Peter and St. James, or 
between these two apostles and that extreme party whom they were 
anxious to conciliate, and against whom he himself had so much 
reason for legitimate indignation. Even at Antioch his position was 
not secure; there was a Jew as well as a Gentile party. The 
question of the hour was not really one of principle but of com- 
promise, of policy, of comprehension. The Council of Jerusalem 
had decided that there should be a compromise, with the usual 
result that neither party was satisfied. It is true that beneath this 
question of the hour there lay a question of principle, of mysticism 
or disciplinarianism, of the kind and degree of respect due to 
ecclesiastical regulations. We have not settled this question yet, 
and it was not even formulated by the primitive Church. All we 
can say is, that St. Paul was pulling in the one direction and St. 
Peter in the other; that St. Peter was silent and St. Paul protested ; 
that St. Paul was right in one sense and St. Peter in another; that 
compromise is necessary to unity, and that, whenever the terms of a 
compromise are called in question, heats and misunderstanding are 
certain to arise. 

St, Paul does not record any other meeting between himself and 
St. Peter. Yet, directly or indirectly, the two apostles came into 
collision at Corinth also. Whether St. Peter had actually visited 
that city we cannot say with certainty. Yet, not Peter only, but his 
wife also were well known there, and there is ground for thinking 
that both had received pecuniary assistance from the common fund 
of the Church (1 Cor. ix. 5). By the time when he wrote to the 
Corinthians, St. Paul had quite made up his mind about the Jeru- 
salem Decree, and laid down clearly his two great principles, that 
“the spiritual man judgeth all things,” and that “meat commendeth 
us not to God.” Those who observed precepts and insisted upon 
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rules appeared to him as cherishing needless scruples, as the weaker 
brethren, as the carnal agents of strife and division. Whatever may 
have been the party of Christ (it was most probably composed of the 
advocates of antinomian freedom), we may suppose that that called 
by the name of Apollos, the Alexandrine, was allegorical, and held 
opinions in which mysticism and discipline were combined as they 
are in the Epistle to the Hebrews. The Petrine party we may well 
suppose to have observed the Decree of Jerusalem, and to have 
doubted St. Paul’s claim to the title of apostle. Certainly there 
were at Corinth Christians of whom these statements may be made 
with confidence. 

Hf{ere we can hardly avoid the question, when St. Paul was first 
recognised as an apostle. We need not ask when he first became 
an apostle. The answer to the question in this shape is given in 
the history of his conversion (Acts ix. 15), and his selection by the 
Church of Antioch was only a confirmation of his original divine 
commission. But by what steps did he come to be regarded by the 
Church as an apostle and as equal to the Twelve? Obviously he 
won his way by degrees. Saul does not fill the same place in the eyes 
of men as Paul. Obviously, also, there were for many years those 
who denied his right to be called an apostle ; and it is not necessary 
to suppose that these were in all cases bitter and fanatical opponents. 

“Apostle” is one of a large class of words which, having origin- 
ally been no more than temporary appellatives or descriptions, 
begin in time to denote a fixed rank and authority. ll titles 
belong to the same class—duke, count, minister, elder, bishop. 
What is true of one is true of all. They have come to be titles, 
and there are cases in which it is hard to decide whether they have 
as yet become definitely titles or not. 

The way in which the title apostle first came into being is given 
by Matthew (x. 5), Mark (vi. 36), and Luke (ix. 10). Jesus sent forth 
His twelve disciples, and thus they became His envoys, emis- 
saries, or missionaries. Matthew and Mark do not use the word 
apostle except on this occasion. John, in his Gospel, exhibits it 
only once, and then in the loose popular sense (xiii. 16). But in 
Luke’s Gospel it occurs several times, and in Acts it is the regular 
official designation of the Twelve. It was even thought nece 
to maintain the exact number of the college by the election of 
Matthias. In fact, after the Resurrection, Envoy has become a 
definite title; it denotes no longer a temporary occupation, but a 
special office. The Twelve are no longer envoys, but The Envoys ; 
and there are neither more nor less than twelve, corresponding to 
the number of the tribes of Israel (Apoc. xxi. 14). We have here 
what we may call the official view. At the same time, the looser use 
of the word continued. There were those who “said that they were 
apostles” in the titular sense, though they were apostles only in the 
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occasional sense, and the author of the Apocalypse severely blames 
this misuse of language (ii. 2). 

In the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, the earliest of his 
Epistles, written during his second journey, soon after his arrival in 
Corinth, St. Paul speaks of himself, Silvanus, and Timotheus, not 
in the address, but in the body of the Epistle (ii. 6), as “apostles of 
Christ.” Here, apparently, the word is still used in its general 
sense ; we might substitute “ambassadors” for “apostles” without 
altering the meaning. Neither Silvanus nor Timothy is elsewhere 
called an apostle; and there are passages in which it is pretty 
clearly implied that Timothy was not one (2 Cor. i. 1; Col. i. 13 
2 Tim. iv. 5). In all his later Epistles, except Philippians and 
Philemon, St. Paul distinctly claims the style and title of apostle 
for himself in the add: He applies the title also to the Twelve, 
and probably, not quite certainly, to James the Lord’s brother 
(Gal. i. 19). Some think that he speaks of Andronicus and Junias 
(Rom, xvi. 7) as apostles, but the second name is more probably 
Junia, and the sense is uncertain, In Acts (xiv. 4, 14), Paul and 
Barnabas are called apostles after their commission by the Church of 
Antioch. At an earlier date, St, Luke distinguishes Barnabas (ix. 27), 
and, at a later date, in the account of the Council, both Barnabas and 
Paul from the apostles (Acts xv.). Nor does St. Paul himself ever 
expressly call Barnabas an apostle (not even in 1 Cor. ix. 6). Upon 
the whole, it may be said that the title apostle, in the full official sense, 
is not given in the New Testament to anyone except the Twelve. 

But in Galatians and Corinthians, St, Paul unmistakably claims 
the title, maintaining his right in the face of all opposition with 
great resolution and not a little warmth. In Galatians he uses 
of the Twelve language which, however measuréd, is certainly lan- 
guage of disparagement. ‘The Twelve are “those who seemed to 
be somewhat,” “those who seemed to be pillars” (ii. 6, 9); and in 
Corinthians there are even stronger expressions (ot twepAlav dardo- 
roAot, Yevdamdarorou, 2 Cor. xi. 5, 13), Which, if they are not directly 
aimed at the Twelve, certainly glance very near them. In the later 
Epistles, though the old lion is still vexed by opposition (Phil. 
i. 15), the warmth has passed away; his position is adequate to 
his purpose, and there is no more need of self-assertion, 

It seems clear that the period at which Galatians and Corin- 
thians were written marks a great change in the attitude of St. Paul. 
Then, for the first time, as he looked round on the success with 
which God had blessed his ministry, he felt the need of openly 
asserting his authority and thus consolidating his work. If we 
could pretend to fix more precisely the date at which he first openly 
asserted his equality with the Twelve, we might place it at that 
moment when he ceased to baptize with his own hands (1 Cor. 
i. 14-16), St, Peter does not appear to have baptized anybody 
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labours. Upon this he himself falls back—*The seal of mine 
apostleship are ye in the Lord” (1 Cor. ix. 2). But this proof 
would have very different cogency at different times; it would be 
one thing at Tarsus, another at Antioch, another at Jerusalem, 
and another at Rome. It is certain that St. Paul’s claim to rank 
on an equality with the Twelve met at first with much opposition, 
down, at any rate, to the date of Corinthians ; it is probable that 
even the Twelve at the time of the Council regarded him with a 
certain uneasiness and coolness. Time alone could heal these feel- 
ings. It is possible that St. Paul was not generally regarded as an 
apostle, in the eminent sense of the word, till his imprisonment marked 
him out as the most conspicuous sufierer for the Name. Finally, 
his martyr death placed him once for all on his deserved pinnacle. 

Some conclusions of importance may be draw from this review. 
We have seen that in the earlier chapters of Acts, St. Peter is repre- 
sented as constantly on the move. He certainly spent some time 
in Antioch, most likely not very long after the Council. It is 
possible, even probable, that he had been in Corinth, and in Galatia 
he was well known, at any rate by repute, .St. Paul had treated 
him with great rigour at Antioch, and was not on easy terms with 
him eyen at the date of Corinthians. There is no evidence that St. 
Peter ever retaliated. In 1 Peter St. Paul is not alluded to, and 
the personal relations of the two apostles do not assist us in fixing a 
date. In 2 Peter he is mentioned with affection and great respect, 
yet with a certain reserve, 

It is clear that there was a difference between St. Peter and St. 
Paul, which we may call little or great according to the point of 
view. It was little, because it turned not on dogma but on 
conduct ; it was great, because it was a party question. An attempt 
has been made in the foregoing pages to ascertain as exactly as 
possible what was its real nature, and the result appears to confirm 
in substance the conclusions arrived at in the last chapter from a 
comparison of the Petrine and Pauline Epistles, 


§ 8. THE DIASPORA, BABYLON, AND THE ELECT LADY. 


The First Epistle of St. Peter is directed to the elect, that is to 
say Christian, sojourners of the Diaspora, or Dispersion, in Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. Are we to take these 
district names in their official or in their popular sense? Four of 
them are names of Roman provinces, but Pontus is not; and all of 
them except Cappadocia mean one thing in the usage of the 
Roman government, another in the mouths of the people, who 
still remembered the old kingdoms out of which the provinces had 
been carved. Let us see what the difference was, 
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seplentrionalis Ponti Euxini graecae et latinae ; vol. ii. inscriptiones 
regni Bosporant, Petropoli, 1890; Schiirer in Zheologische Litera- 
turzettung, No. 9, 1 Mai, 1897). 

If we may transfer these ideas from the Crimea to Asia, and 
suppose them to have been current in the first century, we may 
imagine the Jews of the Diaspora and their proselytes to have 
been surrounded by a number of hybrid societies, who watched 
their ways and copied their belief and practice without definitely 
breaking loose from heathenism. Indeed, we know that “ prose- 
lyte” was a term of very loose application. The formal distinction 
between the proselyte of righteousness and the proselyte of the gate 
is later than apostolic times. But even in the first century the 
Jewish propaganda was active and widely spread. It desired to 
make of every convert a strict observer of the Law; but it con- 
tented itself with accepting from every man as much as he was 
willing to give, There were proselytes who were circumcised and 
obeyed the whole Law, Others kept the Sabbath, fasted on the 
appointed days, burned the Sabbath lights, and observed the 
precepts respecting clean and unclean meats (Josephus, Apion. ii. 
39). Others, again, were united to the synagogue by a still looser 
tie. In Antioch the Jews persuaded a large number of Greeks to 
attend their religious services, and treated them as, in a certain 
sense, a part of themselves (Josephus, de Bell. Jud. vii. 3. 3). 
In this the synagogue resembled the church; the doors stood 
open, and heathen were not only permitted but encouraged to 
attend certain portions of the public worship. Thus every Jewish 
community became the nucleus of a large group of adherents, of 
whom some were converts in the strict sense of the word ; others, in 
various shades and degrees, were partial conformists, allies, interested 
spectators, well-wishers (see Schiirer, ii, 2. 305 sqq.)- 

Some synagogues probably went over to Christianity in a body ; 
in other cases a part would secede, and this part would exhibit a 
vertical section of the parent group from top to bottom. It would 
include proper Jews, half Jews, and a number of persons who, 
though attracted by Judaism, had never definitely adopted its 
tenets or its practices, but hovered on its outskirts. There would 
be no difficulty about the Law. Anyone who chose still to observe 
it in its integrity could no doubt do so, just as anyone was at 
liberty to lead an ascetic life, provided that he did not interfere 
with the liberty of others, But even the proper Jews of the 
Diaspora were thought lax by the Pharisees of Jerusalem, and 
many of their converts and adherents never had professed to keep 
the whole body of the Mosaic ordinances. Baptism would readily 
take the place of that bath which was common in the case of 
proselytes; the Eucharist represented the Passover; the “blood 
which was sprinkled” for the proselyte was no longer necessary, 
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because all Christians have been sprinkled once for all with the 
blood of Christ (1 Pet. i: 2), and the strict law of meats was 
replaced by the Jerusalem Decree (see Schiirer, ii, 2, 319 sqq.)- 
Hence (as has been already observed in § vi.) the Church 
appears to St. Peter as a continuous entity ; God’s purpose seems 
to have grown and widened without any breach of sequence, and 
all the titles, which in old times He bestowed upon the chosen 
people, have passed on in the natural course of things to the 
Christian brotherhood, just as in the history of our own race the 
name Englishman survived the absorption of Danes and Normans 
into the great national family. 

It hardly seems probable that many of the primitive Churches 
were exclusively Gentile, composed, that is to say, wholly of 
brethren who, up to the time of their conversion, had no know- 
ledge, direct or indirect, of the Old Testament. On the other 
hand, scarcely any can have been exclusively Jewish, excepting, 
perhaps, that of Jerusalem. In some large towns where Jews 
were numerous, there may have been for a time a double Church, 
as at Antioch. But it is not at all likely that this often happened, 
or that it long endured when it did happen. Generally speaking, 
we must ask not whether a Church was Jewish or Gentile, but what 
proportion the Jews, with their proselytes and allies, bore to the 
rest of the congregation, or, in other words, who set the tone of the 
new religious life at the outset. Even in this shape we cannot 
answer the question with any great degree of precision. 

At what date may we suppose Christianity to have first gained 
a footing in the regions addressed by St. Peter? It is not easy to 
say. We know from Pliny’s despatch to Trajan that there were 
many Christians at Amisos, in the extreme north of Asia Minor, 
on the coast of the Black Sea, about a.p. 87. But long before this, 
on the day of Pentecost, we read that among St. Peter's audience 
were people from Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, and Pam- 
phylia (Acts ii. 9, ro). St. Luke can hardly have given this list 
of countries without an ulterior reason; it is probable that he knew 
the work of evangelisation to have begun immediately afterwards in 
all of them. At any rate, among the three thousand souls who 
received baptism at the time of that great outpouring of the Spirit, 
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in the dissemination of the gospel, and there was probably no 
corner of the empire where Christianity had not been heard of 
within a very few years. 

It has been thought surprising that St. Peter should address his 
Epistle to Churches connected, in part at any rate, with the name 
of St. Paul. But we must consider in the first place how small a 
portion of Asia Minor was visited by St. Paul. In Lycia, Caria, 
Mysia, Bithynia, Pontus, and Cappadocia he never set foot. Of 
Galatia and Phrygia, if Mr. Ramsay is right, he touched but the 
southern fringe ; and, if Mr, Ramsay is wrong, we do not know at 
all what was the extent of his voyagings. In Asia, of the Seven 
Churches mentioned in the Apocalypse, Ephesus alone is known to 
have enjoyed his presence, though he wrote to Laodicea. We do 
not hear of his working at Miletus, and at Troas he stayed but 
seven days. There are, indeed, large gaps in our information about 
St. Paul. We do not know by what road he travelled from Syria 
to Ephesus at the end of his second journey (Acts xviii. 18, 19), 
or how much is covered by such expressions as “ the upper coasts,” 
or “all they which dwelt in Asia” (Acts xix. 1, 10), Yet much 
must have been left for other hands to do; and there is no reason 
for supposing that it was undertaken exclusively by personal 
adherents of St. Paul, or that the communities were of a specially 
Pauline type. Indeed, even Ephesus was governed, as we know, 
by presbyters ; but we could not affirm this fact with confidence of 
Thessalonica or of Corinth. 

And here may be expressed a suspicion that there is more in a 
conjecture of Weiss than has generally been allowed, Why was 
St. Paul forbidden by the Holy Ghost to preach the word in Asia 
and Bithynia on his second expedition? (Acts xvi. 6, 7). The Holy 
Ghost is Wisdom, and there must have been some reason for this 
prohibition. It may have been merely that the providence of God 
was calling St. Paul onwards, to carry the war straight into the 
enemy's country, and advance boldly upon his western strongholds. 
But it may also have been, as Weiss thinks, that other preachers 
were already at work in the forbidden regions, and that it was 
neither necessary nor desirable that St. Paul should direct his 
energies thitherwards. The apostle passed by Mysia, where not 
long afterwards, if the earlier date of the Apocalypse is correct, we 
find the Church of Pergamos. It may have been in process of 
formation at this very time. Nay, if conjecture be permissible, we 
might venture a step further. Even on his first journey, St. Paul 
huriied through Pamphylia without stopping, and did not preach 
in the country, except once at Perga, on his return (Acts xiv, 25), 
though Pamphylians had been present in Jerusalem on the day of 
Pentecost, and the ground was therefore to some extent prepared 
for the seed, Again, it was immediately after entering Pamphylia 
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that) Mark parted from St. Paul. The two facts, the hasty advance 
and the return of St. Mark, may possibly be connected, and, if they 
are, We must ask what explanation will fit them both. Consider 
tions of health might conceivably, as Mr. Ramsay urges, determine 
the apostle to press on and lcave Pamphylia unworked ; but this 
reason, Which might have been expressed in two words, is not given 
hy St. Luke, and still we are left to wonder why Mark went back, 
why Paul resented his conduct, and why Barnabas excused it. It 
is possible to suppose that evangelists were already at work in 
Pamphyvlia; that Mark did not think it desirable to interfere with 
them; that, being a young man, he pressed his opinion in a mannet 
that might give offence; that Barnabas agreed with Mark in sub- 
stance thuugh not in expression, and that Paul yielded and moved 
on to Antioch without delay, 

Upon the whole, it seems tolerably certain, rot only that 
Christianity advanced with great rapidity in Asia Minor, but that 
there were many Churches which were not founded by the direct 
personal initiative of St. Paul. It is clear also that the apostle’s 
hold upon Asiatic Christianity was neither deep nor lasting. At the 
time when he wrote the Second Epistle to Timothy (i. 15), all the 
Churches of Asia—the province of Asia—had turned away from 
him, though be had still a footing in Ephesus, where Onesiphorus 
remained true. ‘There may have been signs of defection in Galatia 
also, whither Crescens 1s despatched (iv. 10). Yet this cannot have 
been the precise date of 1 Peter, because Mark was in Asia, not in 
Rome, and was in close personal relations with St. Paul (iv. 11). 
What conclusions are we to draw? We can but grope our way 
through the dim light. ‘There were probably at a very early date 
Churches dotted all over Asia Minor. Some of them were Pauline, 
some were of another type, which we may loosely call Petrine. 
There was agitation among them, and some passed from the one 
side to the other. To our modern cyes the difference between the 
Mystic and the J)isciplinarian scems very great, because it has been 
embittered by the fierce controversies of the last five centuries. 
‘To St. Paul also it seemed very great. Taw, in his eyes, was 
incompatible with mystic freedom, and he united in a very high 
degree speculative keenness and masterful enthusiasm. But did 
it seem equally great to the other apostles, or even to St. Paul's 
own attached followers? ‘The difference as yet existed only in 
germ; its consequences had not developed themselves. Can we 
not imagine that Mark or Silvanus may have been equally ready 
to take their orders either from St. Peter or from St. Paul. 

Is there any real reason why, if the Pontic Christians had 
planned a great mission or visitation of the Churches, St. Peter 
should not have been asked to write a circular Ictter which should 
give an authoritative basis to the enterprise? or why Silvanus, if 
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he was not at the time in actual personal attendance upon St. Paul, 
should not have been the envoy? or why St. Mark, if he was at 
the time with St. Peter, should not have been mentioned affec- 
tionately in the Epistle? 

Whence was St. Peter writing, and what is the exact place which 
he calls Babylon? ‘Three answers have been given to this question ; 
for we may leave Joppa and Jerusalem on one side, though both 
towns have found advocates. Down to the Reformation, Babylon 
was generally understood as here signifying Rome. Since that date 
many commentators, following the lead of Erasmus and Calvin, 
have argued that the name must be taken in its natural sense, and 
that the Assyrian Babylon is intended. Others again, notably 
Bishop Pearson, have advocated the claims of the Egyptian 
Babylon or Old Cairo. We may consider these three views in 
the reverse order. 

Strabo the geographer, who was writing as late as a.p. 18, tells 
us (xvii. p. 807) that the Egyptian Babylon is a strong fortress, 
founded with the permission of the Pharaoh of the time by certain 
refugees from the Assyrian Babylon. “At present,” he adds, “it is 
the camp of one of the three corps which form the garrison of 
Egypt.” Near it, or round it, grew up a town which is of consider- 
able interest in the history of the Coptic Church, of the Arab 
invasion, and of the Crusades. But in the first century it appears 
to have been merely a great military station, the last place where 
we should expect to find St. Peter and his friends (see A. J. Butler, 
The Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt ; Evetts, The Churches and 
Monasteries of Egypt; Amélineau, La Géographie de Egypte). 

According to the letter of Agrippa to the Emperor Caius (in 
Philo, Legatio ad Caium, 36, Mangey, ii. 588), there were at that 
date many Jews in Babylon of Assyria. Persons from this region 
had been present in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, and it is 
possible that evangelists were at work there not long afterwards. 
But towards the end of the reign of Caius great disasters fell upon 
the Babylonian Jews. Many were massacred; many fled to 
Seleucia and thence to Ctesiphon (Josephus, Ané. xviii. 9). If St. 
Peter ever went to the East, it is rather in the last-named city than 
in Babylon that we should expect to find him. Again, tradition 
associates with Parthia the name, not of Peter, but of Thomas, and 
considerable weight may be attached to this fact. Besides, the 
regions beyond Euphrates lay in another world. It is hardly 
credible that one and the same person should have taken an active 
part in evangelising the far Orient, and yet have kept up a close 
connexion with Greek-speaking communities in Asia Minor. The 
earliest Syriac tradition connects St. Peter with Rome, and does not 
mention Babylon (Dr. Chase, article on Peter, in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible). Not have we the least reason for supposing that 
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gpoken of “spintuaay = as Sodom or Eevpt (.\poc. x. $8) St. Paul 
hil called the Holy City “Sinai? (Gal. iv. 25). Such turns of 
speech are very natural, and present little or no difficulty. The 
moment a plous Jew set his foot in the Transtiberine Ghetto, and 
saw with his own cyes the splendour and the vices of the capital, or 
head of the influence of the “ Chaldaean” astrolozers, or of the 
Dieephemous follies of Caligula, he might very well bethink him of 
Isaiah, and say to himself, “ Surely this is Babylon, not Rome.” 

It has been urged that to use such a metaphor in the actual 
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dating of an official letter might cause uncertainty and confusion, 
But there is little force in this objection. The letter did not drop 
from the sky, nor even go through the post. It was carried by 
Silvanus, who had come from the place, whatever it was, where the 
author was residing, It is quite possible that there is another 
metaphor in the same verse (rt Pet. v. 13). For, although the 
Sinaitic MS. and other ancient authorities insert the word éxAyota 
before ovvexAexr#, we may maintain with confidence that the right 
translation of what St. Peter wrote is not “ the fellow-elect Church,” 
but “the fellow-elect Lady in Babylon greeteth you.” But this, 
_ again, may be a metaphor, for many hold with Bishop Lightfoot 
that we must see in the phrase a personification of the Church in 
which the apostle was resident at the time. Bishop Lightfoot 
compares the (probably not parallel) use of xvpéa, 2 John i. § ; see 
Clement of Rome, i ii, 491 ; we may add the Lady of Hermas, 

But it is not necessary to treat the lady also as a figure of 
speech. The sister-wife whom St. Peter led about with him must 
have been a well-known and wellloved personage in many places. 
Clement of Alexandria had heard that she died a martyr death 
before her husband (.Srom. vii. 11. 63). There is no reason for 
doubting his story ; and, if it is true, it implies that she had been 
not only the companion, but the active assistant of her husband. 
She was one of the heroines of the primitive Church, and would 
hold a far higher position in the eyes of men than Phoebe, or 
Priscilla, or Euodia, or Syntyche, or those other good women who 
laboured with St. Paul. She may very well have desired to add a 
brief message of Christian affection to her great husband’s stle, 
Peter, again, was not only a husband but a father (Clem. Alex. 
Strom. iti, 6. 52; Eus. H. E. iii. 30. 1); he never mentions 
diyorce; he does not appear to have attached any merit to 
celibacy ; he seems to have been a typical Hebrew, who looked 
upon married life as the best, happiest, and most blessed condition ; 
the Lord Jesus had deigned to visit his wife, and had been good to 
his wife’s mother. He would speak of his wife, as Synesius in a 
later age spoke of his, with affection that was not ashamed, and 
knew no reason why it should be ashamed, of expressing itself. 

If we take the word “lady” in a metaphorical sense, we are 
probably sacrificing to mere prudery a noble and distinctive feature 
of St. Peter's character, and losing a touch of nature which speaks 
strongly in favour of the genuineness of the Epistle. “My wife and 
my son Marcus, two persons who are very near and dear to me, 
join in my greeting to you”—this is surely what St. Peter means. 
We must add that the word “lady” is not found in the Greek text. 
Kvpia may, indeed, be used in a figure of the Church, but what 
St. Peter actually says is “she who is fellow-elect.” We may 
supply yw, if we please, and even more easily than xupfa, Thus, 
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even if xvpfa in 2 John meant a Church, the case would not be 
parallel. Iw could hardly be used in a metaphorical sense. 

Nothing has been said in the foregoing paragraphs as to the 
authenticity of the address and concluding verses of the Epistle 
which has lately been impugned by Professor Harnack (Chronologie, 
p. 451 sqq.). A few words on the subject will not be inappropriate 
here. 

Dr. Harnack thinks that the Epistle does not profess to be the 
work of a personal disciple of Jesus, zaprvs in v. I meaning, not 
an apostle, but merely one who has suffered after the pattern of 
Christ ; that it is so saturated with Pauline ideas that it might 
conceivably have been written by St. Paul himself; that it displays 
no personal acquaintance with the life of Jesus, and hardly a trace 
of any knowledge of the gospel; that it describes the state of the 
Church and its afflictions in such a manner that the date may be 
fixed between 83 and 93, but possibly as early as 73 or 63 A.D. ; 
that it is the production of some distinguished teacher and con- 
fessor; that it was known to Clement of Rome, Polycarp, Papias, 
and the author of the so-called Second Epistle of Clement, but 
not under the name of Peter; that Babylon means possibly Rome, 
but more probably Jerusalem ; that it floated about in an anony- 
mous condition, tilt between A.D. 150 and 170 it was seized upon 
by the writer who forged the Second Epistle of Peter and furnished 
with a head- and tail-piece. 

Dr. Harnack admits that the general state of things described 
in the Epistle is such that the date might be fixed without absurdity 
as early as A.D. 63, before the outbreak of the Neronian persecution, 
and within the lifetime of St. Peter. But he maintains that it 
cannot be the work of St. Peter himself, because of its Paulinism, 
of its impersonality, and of the vagueness of its references to the 
Gospels. Hence it becomes necessary @ priori to regard the 
address and subscription as forged; but Dr. Harnack also finds 
these passages full of difficulty. 

As to the general character of the Epistle, much has already 
been said in the course of this Introduction, and more will be 
added in the Notes. Paulinism is not to be found in the Epistle, 
except in that sense in which Paulinism is identical with Chris- 
tianity ; the Gospel allusions are more numerous than Dr. Harnack 
is disposed to admit; in a circular letter, written at a very early 
date, there was neither room nor occasion for precise quotation or 
detailed information ; and for the note of personality, we should 
look naturally to the beginning and end, which the hypothesis 
requires us to regard as spurious. There are difficulties and 
obscurities, no doubt, but the worst conceivable method of hand- 
ling them is to regard them as traces of interpolation or forgery. 
The forger’s object is to make things as clear and natural as 
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possible ; why, then, should anyone, writing as late as A.D. 160, with 
the Pauline Epistles, if not the Book of Acts, before him, have 
pitched upon Silvanus and Mark, of all people in the world, as 
likely to be in attendance upon St. Peter? The mention of these 
two names causes great perplexity in modern times, and certainly 
could not have caused less in ancient. Further, it is not easy, 
though it is not impossible, to suppose that some unscrupulous 
person first concocted an epistle in the name of Peter, and then 
seized upon a well-known but anonymous ancient document, and 
affixed to it the name of Peter, in order to give some sort of support 
to his own fabrication. If 2 Peter is to be regarded as a forgery, it 
is much more likely that what happened was just the reverse ; that 
the forger found 1 Peter in existence as we have it, and used it, 
address, subscription and all, as a pattern for his own concoction. 
But, indeed, forgery is even a more dangerous word than interpola- 
tion. It is our bounden moral duty to require cogent evidence 
before we charge one who is presumably an honest and sensible 
man with deliberate falsification. For that harmless masquerading 
which we find later on in the Judicium Petri, the Clementine 
Homilies, the Constitutions of the Apostles, or Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite, is in the present instance quite out of the question, 

In style, the address and subscription are indistinguishable from 
the body of the Epistle. The language of the address (8aczopd, 
rraper(inuor, &yarpss, ixaxoy, pavtwrpds) paves the way with great 
propriety for the admonitions which follow, and contains a sort of 
abstract or premonition of all that was in the writer's mind. St. 
Clement of Rome, writing about 4.D. 95, not only makes use of 
the body of the Epistle, but moulds his own address very closely 
on the address of the Epistle (xdpis ipiv Kat eipijvn dd ravtoxpdropos 
@cot Bid "Inood Xpiorod wAnOuvGeln: see Lightfoot’s note). Dr. Har- 
nack’s view involves the extremely improbable supposition that this 
form of address was the invention of Clement ; that at a somewhat 
later date it was loosely imitated by Jude ; that half a century after- 
wards the forger of 2 Peter, writing with both Clement and Jude 
before him, copied more accurately the Clementine address, and 
prefixed it not only to his own concoction, but to an ancient Epistle 
which he found floating about without a name. It is true that St. 
Clement does not quote St, Peter by name, but it is equally true 
that though, according to Dr, Harnack’s Jndex Locorum, he quotes 
or alludes to twenty-two of the New Testament documents, he no- 
where gives the name of his authority. Yet, though he quotes St. 
Paul without naming him, he knew quite well that St. Paul was the 
author of the Epistles from which he quotes (xlvii. 1, dvaAdBere tiv 
tmtohjy 709 paxapiov TavAov rod dmoorédov), and we may con- 
fidently infer that he had the same knowledge in the case of St. Peter. 

There is therefore some internal and strong external evidence in 
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favour of the authenticity of the address. But if the address is 
eenuine, no one will care to dispute the genuineness of the subscrip- 
tion, The difficulties involved in the latter passage are not of a 
kind that can be regarded as insuperable. 

For the later evidence on the subject of St. Peter’s sojourn in 
Rome, the reader may consult the article by Dr. Chase, who has 
marshalled all the statements with great care and lucidity. There 
also will be found references to the literature of the question. The 
only addition which I can make to Dr. Chase’s quotations is one 
from Clement of Alexandria, taken from a note in the Cudex 
Marcianus (text in Zahn, Forschungen, iii. 70): “ Petrus et Paulus 
Romae sepulti sunt . . . Clemens in quinto libro hypotyposeon id 
est informationum.” Zahn expresses a doubt whether this state- 
ment is really derived from Clement, but gives no reason. It may 
very well be genuine. The fifth book of the Hyfotyposes certainly 
contained information about the apostles, as we know from Eus. 
HH. E. i 12. 


§ 9. MARK AND SILVANUS, 


When St. Peter despatched his Epistle, Mark and Silvanus were 
in his company. 

Mark is called by St. Paul (Col. iv. 10) the cousin of Barnabas. 
We may thercfore with confidence identify him with the John Mark 
of whom we read in Acts (xii. 12). It can hardly be doubted that 
this is the same Mark who was with St. Peter. 

Mark was the son of a woman named Mary, who lived in 
Jerusalem, and whose house was a meeting-place for the brethren. 
Like his cousin Barnabas, he was probably a Levite. St. Peter was 
well acquainted with Mark’s mother, for it was to her house that he 
turned his steps on his deliverance from prison. He knew Mark, 
therefore, before St. Paul did; and when he calls him his son, he 
may mean that he induced Mark to accept baptism, or at any rate 
was instrumental in bringing him to Christ. But the term may 
denote nothing more than close and affectionate familiarity. 

Barnabas and Saul took John Mark with them on what is 
known as the [First Mission Journey (Acts xii. 25), as_ their 
“ minister” (tmrnpérys, Acts xii. 5. E has here eis dtaxoviay, 
evidently wishing to get rid of an ambiguous word). It is not 
quite clear what we are to understand by the word “ minister.” 
Sometimes, but rarely, it means “a minister of the word ” (so Luke 
i. 2; 1 Cor. iv. 1; Acts xxvi. 16: in this last passage it is applied 
by Jesus to St. Paul), but more commonly it 1s used in the New 
Testament of memals or subordinate officers of an inferior class. 
Possibly Mark went as personal attendant on the apostles, as their 
courier or dragoman ; but for this purpose they would naturally 
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select a fellow-believer who had a gift of exposition, and could help 
in other ways, besides ministering to their comfort, arranging routes, 
and managing business generally. With Barnabas and Saul, Mark 
traversed Cyprus—a country which may have been known to him, 
for it was the native land of Barnabas. But at Perga in Pamphylia 
“John departing from them returned to Jerusalem” (Acts xiil, 13). 
Paul resented his conduct, and when Barnabas proposed to take 
John Mark with them on their second journey (Acts xv. 37), 
objected so strongly that there was a sharp contention between him 
and Barnabas. Finally, the two great friends departed asunder, 
Paul taking for his companion the prophet Silas, while Barnabas 
went with Mark to Cyprus. 

Two questions suggest themselves here. The first is, What was 
the age of Mark at this time? A worthless tradition, which is 
directly contradicted by the Elder of Papias (Eus. & Z. iii. 39. 15), 
represents him as having been one of the Seventy. Some com- 
mentators in recent times have identified him with the young man 
mentioned in his Gospel (Mark xiv. 51), This, again, is somewhat 
unsubstantial conjecture. But the word “ minister” seems to imply 
that he was a novice to mission work, and that he was a young man. 
‘Though he was cousin, not ter's son,” of Barnabas, he may 
have been many years younger than that apostolic man. 

Again, why did he leave the apostles so abruptly? St. Luke 
makes no comment, and we are thrown back on hypothesis. Yet 
it is clear that the breach was not between Mark and Barnabas, but 
between Mark and Paul. Barnabas defended him with great 
warmth, ‘The reason for Mark’s departure, therefore, can hardly 
have been that his courage failed, or that his health broke down, or 
that he proved incompetent for his office, But if these causes are 
inadequate, what can we suppose but that there was some difference 
of opinion between Paul and Mark which Paul regarded as un- 
fitting him for the purpose in hand, while Barnabas, who inclined 
to the party of Peter (Gal. ii. 13), did not. It is not easy to suppose 
that Barnabas, however strong his family affection may have been, 
would have selected again for his helpmate one who could not be 
trusted on an emergency. Nor would Mark himself have been 
willing to renew an adventure of which he knew that he was 
incapable. He ended by going with Barnabas to Cyprus, where 
poss bly the dangers were less ; but he appears to have been quite 
willing to plunge into Asia Minor, though he must have heard all 
about the suflerings of the previous expedition, Nor is it easy 
to suppose that St. Paul would have still been embittered by a 
failure of courage of which Mark had so evidently repented. It 
seems far more likely that Mark had taken alarm at St. Paul's 
views ; that during the interval, probably under the- persuasion of 
Barnabas, he had come to regard the difference as unimportant ; 
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of the other three also, Clement certainly thought that the First 
Epistle of Peter was written from Rome. 

‘Tradition also taught that, after publishing his Gospel, Mark 
went to Egypt, there preached the faith, and became first Bishop 
of Alexandria (Eus. H. £. ii. 16. 1; Epiph. Haer. li. 6; Jerome, 
de Vir. il. 8). Here in later days his tomb was shown in the 
great church of Baucalis, which stood near the harbour. There 
was, however, an ancient opinion, which has been preserved in the 
heterodox Clementine Homilies (i. 8), that the Church of Egypt 
owed its origin to Barnabas, not to Mark. 

The Silvanus of Peter has been generally identified with the 
Silas of Acts, the Silvanus of the Pauline Epistles. Like St. Paul, 
he was a Roman citizen (Acts xvi. 37, 38). A foreign burgess 
would have a Roman name borrowed from the personage from 
whom he or his ancestor had received the franchise. Silvanus is 
a well-known cognomen borne by many distinguished families, the 
Ceionii, Granii, Pomponii, and others. See Hoole, Zhe Classical 
Element in the N.T., p. 61. 

In Orelli there is a long inscription (No. 750) in honour of Ti. 
Plautius Silvanus Aelianus, who was consul suffect in a.D. 45. He 
was a meritorious officer, who stood high in the favour of Ves- 
pasian, and had been proconsul of Asia, as Wilmanns thinks, just 
before or just after Silanus, who held the same office in a.D. 54. 
M. Plautius Silvanus (Orelli, No. 622) was consul in B.c. 2, and 
ceived the triumphal ornaments for service in Illyricum. L. Flavius 
Silvanus (Wilmanns, Zuscriptiones Latinae, No. 285) was consul in 
A.D. 81, 

The name Silvanus was also borne by persons of lower station, 
freedmen or dependants of the great houses. Thus (Orelli, No. 695) 
we find a funeral inscription to Silvania Maria, which is dated 
duobus Geminis ; this, according to Tertullian, was the year of our 
Lord’s crucifixion. Another epitaph (C. Z Z. vol. vi. No. 4073) in 
the columbarium of the servants of Livia Augusta runs thus: 


M. Livivs. Sitvanvs. Decvr. THYMELE. SILVANI, 


This Silvanus was decurion, or head, of one of the numerous 
bodies of officials or servants in the Imperial household. Thy- 
mele was probably his wife. Again (sid. No. 4316) we read: 
A. SILYANIO. 

The name Silvanus or Silvanius was not uncommonly borne by 
persons of the same class to which we may suppose the companion 
of the apostles to have belonged ; and from the name Maria, which 
in one instance we find associated with it, we many infer that some 
of them were of Jewish parentage. It is particularly interesting to 
find a Silvanus actually employed in the family of the Caesars. 
Here we may possibly discern one of the little links by which 
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(hristianity attached itself from the very first to the Imperial court. 
Qur Silvanus had certainly namesakes, possibly relatives, among 
that vast body of servants, clerks, readers, physicians, librarians, 
civil and domestic officials, who surrounded the emperor and 
served him in all sorts of capacities, from that of cook to some- 
thing very like what we should call a Secretary of State. And it is 
in no way surprising to find him in Rome. 

There can be little doubt that the Silas of Acts is the Silvanus 
of the Pauline and Petrine Epistles, but the relation between his 
two names is not quite clear. The vulgar abbreviation of Silvanus 
would naturally be ScABas or XcAovas. Hence it has been main- 
tained that the real name of this apostolic man was the Aramaic 
Sili, which by the addition of a common Greek termination be- 
comes Silas ; and that Silvanus is not a lengthened form of Silas, but 
a Gentile by-name adopted merely because it was similar in sound 
to the original (compare Joshua, Jason. See Zahn, £indettung, i. 
p. 233 Deissmann, Prbe/studien, p. 184). If this view is correct, 
the name of Silvanus ceases to have any particular meaning. But 
Zahn does not quite solve the problem. If Silvanus is equivalent 
to Silvas, not to Silas, why, we may ask, did Silas call himself 
Silvanus and not rather Silanus? ‘The same difficulty recurs in 
either case. Again, though Silvas 1s actually used for Silvanus 
(Zain cites a PAaotios MAPBas from Josephus, Be/L Jud. vii. 8. 1), 
it is not safe to assert that the same rule was always observed. In 
these vulgar abbreviations the final -as represents a large variety of 
terminations ; thus we have Hermas for Hermogenes, Epaphras for 
iSpaphroditus, Nymphas for Nymphodorus, and so on. Popular 
usave follows very loose rules, as we know from the analogy of 
nelish pet names. Finally, there is the probability that Silas and 
Silvanus only accidentally resemble one another, that the first was 
the name given to the man by his Hebrew parents, the second his 
name as a Roman burgess and chent of a noble Roman house. 
We are left to make the same choice of alternatives in the case of 
amore famous pair of names, Saul and Paul. 

It is probable then that Silvanus or one of his ancestors had 
been manumitted by one or other of the Roman Silvani. He 
appears first as one of the leading men among the brethren at 
Jerusalem, and was one of the delegates appointed to carry to 
Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia the Decree of the Council. He must, 
therefore, have been heartily in accord with the substance of the 
Deeree. Tle was a prophet, meeting St. Paul on this side, and at 
Antioch he exhorted the brethren, probably the Gentile brethren, 
with many words and confirmed them. tom Antioch he appears 
to have returned to Jerusalem (Acts xv. 3.4 is to be omitted), but 
shortly afterwards he was chosen by St. Paul to accompany him on 
his Second Mission Journey. We hear of him for the last time in 
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the Book of Acts at Corinth (Acts xviii. 5 ; compare 2 Cor. i. 19), 
where again, as at Antioch, he appears as a preacher. Silvanus 
also, like Mark, dwelt at first in Jerusalem, and must have been 
well known to St. Peter before he became acquainted with St. Paul. 

‘This account of Mark and Silvanus enables us to fix with cer- 
tainty a prior limit of date for the First Epistle of St. Peter. Mark 
was probably a novice when first we read of him, and attended 
St. Paul on the First Journey. Silvanus went with the apostle on 
the Second. Hence 1 Peter cannot possibly have been written 
before the end of the Second Journey. The date of the apostle’s 
fourth visit to Jerusalem, with which this journey terminated (Acts 
xviii. 22), is very variously computed from A.D. 49 (Bengel) or A.p. 
§1 (Schrader) or a.p. 52 (Turner) to a.p. 56 (Eichhorn and Ideler). 
The date most in favour is a.p. 54. (See the table in Farrar’s Life of 
St. Paul, vol. ii. p. 624.) But all calculations of time for the Book 
of Acts are inferential, and this is probably some few years too late. 

As to the posterior limit of date, there is not the same certainty. 
Reasons have been assigned in a previous section for believing that 
the Epistle was written before the outbreak of the Neronian per- 
secution in a.D. 64, but many eminent authorities dispute this 
conclusion, 

Are there any other considerations that will enable us to come 
to a more definite result? 

It has been thought that Mark and Silvanus could not possibly 
have been in Rome, and in attendance on St. Peter, till after the 
death of St. Paul. But, in the first place, there is no reason for 
supposing that St. Peter outlived St. Paul by any considerable 
length of time, Dionysius of Corinth, our earliest authority (Jerome, 
de Vir. Til, 27, places him under M. Aurelius and Commodus), 
says that the apostles perished “about the same time” (xara rov 
airiv xapév, Eus. H. £. ii. 25. 8; Routh, vol. i. p. 180); and the 
natural inference from these words is, that though the apostles may 
not have ended their lives on the same day, their deaths were not 
far separated. But it is surely incredible that, if the Neronian per- 
secution were actually raging at the time, and St. Paul himself had 
been slain with the sword not long before, the language of St. Peter's 
Epistle should be what it is. 

Nor can it reasonably be supposed that Mark and Silvanus were 
adherents of St. Paul in such a sense that they could not at any 
time have written and carried a letter for St. Peter, and joined him 
in sending a greeting to the Asiatic Churches. On the contrary, the 
difficulty is to understand how either Mark or Silvanus can ever 
have been thoroughgoing advocates of the distinctively Pauline 
teaching. Let it be remembered that Mark parted from St. Paul 
under painful circumstances at the very outset of the First Journey, 
and that Silas was the chosen advocate of the Jerusalem Decree, 
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The natural inference from such facts as we have is that, till the 
dispute about the law which St. Paul presses so vehemently in 
Galatians and Romans had died down, neither Mark nor Silvanus 
can have been in quite unclouded relations with the outspoken 
champion of Faith against Works. 

There are long blank spaces to be filled up in the history of 
both men. What was Mark doing after he went with Barnabas to 
Cyprus, during St. Paul’s Second and Third Journeys, or during the 
imprisonment at Caesarea? Even after this date we catch but a 
few flying glimpses of him; and of Silvanus we know absolutely 
nothing from the time of his arrival in Corinth. 

Thus we are driven back upon the question of the literary inter- 
dependence of the Pauline and Petrine Epistles. According to most 
scholars, the Petrine Epistle is later than Romans (a.p. 58) or 
Ephesians (A.p. 63). In the view of others it is later than any of 
the Pauline Epistles; indeed it has been supposed to borrow from 
almost every book in the New Testament. 

The evidence, both linguistic and doctrinal, has been considered 
in previous sections, and it does not appear to point to any definite 
conclusion. 

Mark and Silvanus may very well have been together in Rome 
at any time after the Second Mission Journey. But at what 
date can we suppose St. Peter to have been in the city with 
them? 

This is a question which cannot be answered with certainty. 
Lipsius maintained that St. Peter never visited Rome at all. Of 
late it has been generally allowed that the evidence on the other 
side is too strong to be rejected. But the tendency is to place St. 
Peter’s arrival in the capital as late as possible, towards the end of 
St. Paul’s first imprisonment, at the end of a.p. 63 (Dr. Chase) or 
in the beginning of a.p. 64 (Bishop Lightfoot). 

Both these dates rest upon the assumption that, if St. Peter had 
visited Rome at any carlier time, the fact must have been mentioned 
in the Book of Acts or in the Pauline Epistles. But it can hardly 
be said that the silence of either of these authorities amounts to 
negative proof. In Acts, St. Peter disappears from the scene alto- 
gether after the Council of Jerusalem. St. Luke must have known 
much about the apostle’s later movements, but for some reason or 
another he did not see fit to say a single word upon the subject. 
The silence of St. Paul affords an extremely difficult problem. St. 
Peter had certainly visited Antioch, but St. Paul only mentions the 
fact incidentally, and with a polemical object. Dr. Harnack thinks 
it highly probable (Chronologie, p. 244, note) that he had also been 
in Corinth ; but we cannot gather this with certainty from the words 
of St. Paul. He may have preached in Galatia also; but this again 
we can only suspect. As to the origin of the Church in Rome we 
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are left to grope in the dark; but questions arise to which we must 
not too readily assume an answer. 

A Church had been founded there many years before (Rom. xv. 
22), not by St. Paul, and had attained some considerable dimen- 
sions. Whom would these believers be so anxious to see as Peter, 
whose name must have been familiar to them from the day of their 
conversion? Who was that “other man” upon whose foundation 
the Roman Church was built? (Rom. xv, 20). Why, again, does St. 
Paul, writing to a Church that he had never seen, enter so fully and 
controversially into questions which had probably never been heard 
of in Rome? for the Jews of Rome, when he came there as a prisoner 
five or six years later, knew “no harm” about him (Acts xxviii. 21) ; 
and, though these Jews were not Christians, they could hardly have 
spoken thus, if the Pauline view of Law had been debated among 
their compatriots in the city. Or what was that spiritual gift which 
St. Paul desired to impart at Rome (Rom. i. 11), if not prophecy, 
the essential mark of difference between Pauline and Petrine Chris- 
tianity? The Epistle to the Romans is, in fact, an Apologia, and 
seems to imply the pre-existence of that form of doctrine which we 
find in the First Epistle of St. Peter, And this mode of opinion 
continued to be actively taught in Rome during St. Paul’s first 
imprisonment, as we may gather from Philippians (i. 15-18). Pro- 
fessor Harnack thinks it not impossible that St. Peter may have 
paid a visit to Rome even under the reign of Claudius, that is to 
say, before a.D. 54 (Chronologie, p. 244, note); and certainly this 
opinion is not untenable. 

In any case, if we place the end of Acts and of the first im- 

risonment of St. Paul in A.D. 58,—the opinion of Eusebius, which 
of late received the powerlul support of Blass and Harnack,— 
there is a space of some six years before the outbreak of the Neronian 
persecution, in A.D. 64, during which we know nothing of Mark and 
Silvanus, and very little of St. Paul. There is no reason against our 
assigning the First Epistle of St. Peter to this interval of time. If 
the Epistle does after all, as many think, display an acquaintance 
with Romans and Ephesians, the fact would be thus accounted for. 
If Mark made his first acquaintance with Asia Minor immediately 
after the date of Colossians, we should be able to explain how he 
comes to be mentioned. Time would be allowed for the growth of 
the numerous Christian communities implied in the address of the 
Epistle, and also for the wakening of hostility among the Gentiles, 
who, though not yet quite prepared for measures of bloody repres- 
sion, were evidently fast moving in that direction. 

On the whole, therefore, it seems the most likely supposition 
that the First Epistle of St. Peter was written between a.p. 58 and 
A.D. 64. 


NOTES ON THE FIRST EPISTLE OF 
ST. PETER. 


The Title. In the oldest MSS. the Epistle is headed Iérpov a: (B), 
or Leérpov éxcotoAn a (8 AC). In Greek cursives we find Teérpov 
kaBodixy tpwty émrurtoAr (or érurroAy pwn): Tot dyiov droardAov 
Ilérpov émoroky @: L has émorody xabodtxy a Tod dyiov «ai 
maverpypov drootoXou Herpov. The Codex Amiatinus gives efistuda 
ctrt prima; the Codex Fuldensis, /etrt epistula ad gentes, so 
Junilius and Cassiodorus (in Westcott, Caner, Appendix D); 
Pertullian, Scosprace 12, quotes the Epistle as Petri ad Ponticos. 

I. 1, 2. 7he Address. ‘The ordinary type of the address of 
a Greek letter is that found in Acts xxii. 26, KAavées Avoias 
TO KpatluT@ Wyepove DyAcke xatpew: cf. 1 Macc. x. 18, 25, xi. 30, 
Mt.6,  Xarpec was feit to be objectionable by some of the religious 
heathen; thus the author of the third Platonic Epistle prefers @& 
zpatre, on the ground that joy or pleasure befits neither man nor 
God. But the old heathen formula was at first used even in 
apostolic letters. We have an instance in the address of the letter 
Which cnelosed the Decree of the Council of Jerusalem (Acts 
xv. 23), and another in that of the Epistle of St. James. 

‘To the name of the writer is naturally added his title. In 2 and 
3 John we find simply 6 zperBrrepos: in James, "IdxwBos @cod xai 
Kuptov ‘Iyoot Xpurrod dotAos: in 1 Peter, [érpos drécrodos "Tyo 0d 
Xpurtod: in 2 Peter, Stuwy erpos dotAos xat aroocrodos “Incod 
Xpurrod: in Jude, "Incot Xpiorod dotAo0s adeAdos Sé "laxwBov. The 
usage of St. Paul varies. In 1 and 2 Thessalonians the names only 
are given; in the polemical Epistles, Romans and Galatians, he 
defends and explains his right to the title of apostle; in 1 and 
2 Corinthians, Ephesians, Colossians, 2 Timothy the words 6éra 
GeXnpatos cot are added with the same purpose; in t Tim. we 
have car’ émerayyy @eod added ; in Philippians he calls himself d0tAo5 
Xpurrod “Inaod (like James, Jude); in ‘Titus, Romans, both debdAes5 
and daorroXos (like 2 Peter); in the pathetic Epistle to Philemon 
the phrase he sclects is déerpuos “Lyror Npurror, 

The name of the addressees is sometines given quite simply, as 
by James, by St. Paul in Philemon, Galatians ; but generally a few 
words desenptive of t! cir Christian character are added, and these 
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are often significant of the leading thoughts in the writer's 
mind (copestinet in 1 Pet.; «Ayrot dye in Rom., 1 Cor.; dye 
ai morot in Col. ; dyar, Axe, 2 and 3 John). 

The heathen yaipew becomes the Christian xdpis. To this is 
naturally added the Jewish Peace (1 and 2 Pet., 2 John, all the 
Pauline Epistles), and often Mercy (2 John, 1 and 2 Tim., Tit.), or 
Love (Jude has mercy, peace, and love). 

We are not to suppose that St. Paul set the pattern for all these 
addresses; this is extremely improbable. No one man creates 
epistolary forms. 

Ignatius still uses the old heathen xalpev, except in Philad. ; 
and Barnabas begins his Epistle with xa‘pere 

Méxpos. The apostle’s name was Simon (properly Simeon). 
Our Lord gave him the surname of Cephas (John i. 42), which 
signifies a rock or a stone. What our Lord meant was no doubt 
“rock” not stone, firmness not mere hardness (Matt. xvi. 18); but 
the Greek noun zérpa is feminine, and when used as the name for 
a man necessarily takes the shape of Ilérpos. Our Lord always 
addresses the apostle as Simon except Luke xxii. 34, where Peter 
seems to be used with reference to the meaning of the name (in 
yer. 31 we find “Simon, Simon”; in Matt. xvi. 18, again, Peter is 
an appellative, not the mere name). ‘The apostle is called Simon 
(Symeon) also by his brother apostle St. James, Acts xv. 14, and 
by Mark and Luke before the Mission of the Twelve. John calls 
him indifferently Simon Peter or Peter. Simon Peter is found 
also Matt. xvi. 16; Luke v. 8; 2 Pet. i, 1; “Simon who is called 
Peter” occurs in Matt. iv. 18, x. 2, and four times in Acts (x. 5, 
18, 32, xi. 13); all these last occur in the story of Cornelius; 
possibly in his Hebrew original St. Luke found the name Simon 
and added the other words. Even in the Gospels, Peter is the 
name generally used, and in Acts it is employed throughout with 
the few exceptions that have been noted. St. Paul generally speaks 
of “Cephas,” 1 Cor. i. 12, iii. 22, ix. 5, xv. 5; Gal. i. 18, ii. 9, 11, 14 
(though he uses Peter in ii. 7, 8), and we may infer that this title 
was current in the Church of Jerusalem where St. Paul first met the 
apostle, Some have supposed that St. Paul uses Cephas with a 
polemical intention, to remind his readers of the compact referred 
to Gal. ii 9; but probably it was his habit. The older Syriac 
versions of the New Testament, the Curetonian (with the recently 
discovered Sinaitic of the Gospels) and the Peshito, render Peter 
sometimes Kepha, sometimes Simon Kepha, and sometimes Simon. 
Peter is found Acts i. 13; 1 Pet.i.t. Evidently Simon and Kepha 
were the common usage in the second century in the Aramaic 
countries. Elsewhere Simon went rapidly out of use, and Cephas 
was preserved only by the same archaeological interest which clung 
to Talitha cumi, as the exact words used by our Lord. See Hort; 
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Zahn, Einleitung, i. 21, ii. 60; Chase on “Peter” in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, vol. iii. p. 756; Plummer on Luke vi. 14. 

éxXexrots wapemBSypots Stacmopas. ‘‘'I'o the elect sojourners of 
the Dispersion ”: the omission of the article appears here to have no 
significance. See Introduction, § 3. ‘There is no verb to govern the 
dative, cf. Rom. i. 7; 2 John 1-3. It is better to take éxAexrots as 
an adjective, though the R.V. appears to render it as a substantive. 
Those to whom the apostle writes are chosen by God, elect (yéos 
éxXexrov, it. 9, from Isa. xhii. 20) St. Peter does not use the 
Pauline x«Aryroi, nor does he expressly distinguish «cadet from 
éxAdyerOar, lection does not carry with it the final salvation of 
the individual (iv. 15-19). God must guard them (i. 5); but, if 
they resist the devil and remain solid in the faith, He will make 
them perfect and establish them (v. 9 sqq.). There has been no 
change in the counsels of God. Israel has not been rejected. The 
Church is still the Church of old; but the vision of the prophets has 
been realised, and whosoever will may enter in. 

Elect, in fact, means simply Christian. What the apostle is 
thinking of is corporate citizenship among the elect people; the 
individual elements of the new life are faith and obedience. 

In St. Matthew (xxii.) all are “ called,” but many do not accept 
the invitation: some accept, but have no wedding garment ; many 
are called, but few are clect (cf. Matt. xxiv. 22, 24, 3135 Mark xliL 
20, 22, 27; Luke xvill. 7). John does not use xaActy in this sense, 
nor xAnros, nor éxAextds in his Gospel, but in the Apoc. xvii. 14 we 
have KAyTot kat ékAextol kat moto as different names for the same 
thing. In the Synoptical Gospels, the Pauline Epistles, and the 
Apoc. elect denotes personal, not corporate election. It is true, as 
Dr. Hort remarks, that “‘ the preliminary election to membership of 
an elect race does not exclude individual election,” and we cannot 
reconstruct St. Peter’s theology with precision from two short 
Epistles. Nevertheless, so far as he has explained himself, he 
appears to mean that the individual is called into the elect society. 
Certainly he attaches more value to the corporate life, as regards 
both growth in knowledge or faith and the efficiency of sacraments 
(cwle Bdrricpa, ili. 21), than St. Paul does. 

The word taper (Sn L0s occurs twice in the LXX. Gen. xxiii. 4, 
mdpotKos Kal mapenidnpos: eyo ele pe ULOV } Ps. xxxviil. (xxxix.) I 3» 
OTt md pouKos éyw €tpet é€v ™ Yn Kat maperionpos Kabws wayres ot 
marépes pov. These two passages were before St. Peter’s mind both 
here and i. 17, i. rx. In the former, Abraham speaks of himself to 
the sons of Heth as a stranger and sojourner among them ; in the 
latter, the same figure is used of man who has on earth no abiding 
city, like the patriarch who sojourned in the land of promise as in 
a strange country, dwelling in tabernacles (Heb. xi. 9). He is an 
exile from heaven, his true home. We must not take the word 
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here in its secular political sense, though this would be very applica- 
able to the Jews of the Diaspora, who were exiles from Jerusalem, 
dwellers in a foreign land. For an instance of this use see Justin, 
Apol. 67 (Otto, p. 188), rois raperdyjpos ober févos, of strangers 
who are stopping in a town but do not possess a permanent 
domicile there, and examples from the papyri are given by Deiss- 
mann, Bidelstudien, p. 146, Eng. trans. p. 149. 

The Christian is chosen and called by God (the choosing pre- 
cedes the calling) to leave his earthly father’s home. The call 
makes him a pilgrim; henceforth he journeys by slow stages, 
through many dangers, towards the far-off promised rest. The 
pilgrim is sustained by faith in the unseen, by hope, godly fear, and 
the love of Christ; he is always a babe (ii. 7); he tastes of joy, 
“but only as the wanderer drinks of the brook by the way. It is 
the same conception of the Christian life that we find in Hebrews. 

In this tone of hope deferred we may find a characteristic note. 
St. Peter had walked with the Lord on earth in close personal 
union, and must have felt the Ascension as a bereavement. St. 
Paul had never known the Lord in the flesh, but after the Ascension 
had been delivered by a vision from bitter spiritual struggles. To 
him naturally the sense of joy and freedom, of being here and now 
actually in the Kingdom, was far more than to St. Peter. 

On the Diaspora and the local names, see Introduction, §8. In 
the address of the Epistle of St. James the Diaspora seems to 
include Christian Jews only. Here it embraces alike Gentiles or 
Jews. There is no difference at all ; all titles and prerogatives pass 
on from the Church of the fathers to the Church of Christ. There 
has been evolution, but no breach of continuity. 

Kara mpoyrwow « .."Inood Xpiorod. The three clauses are strictly 
co-ordinate in the construction, but the order of the whole sentence 
is loose, and the precise connexion of these words has been 
disputed. 

The general and preferable arrangement is to take them with 
éxAcxrois—Elect according to foreknowledge,” etc. ; this gives 
perfectly good sense; the only difficulty is that we should have 
expected éxAexrois to be placed after Biuvéas. The Greek com- 
mentators Cyril, Theophylact, and Oecumenius take them with 
dmdorodos. This increases the difficulty arising out of the order of 
the words, and is open to a further objection, that, whereas St. 
Paul feels it necessary to justify his claim to the title of apostle, no 
such necessity would be felt by St. Peter. Hence we should not 
suffer ourselves to be influenced by the supposed analogy of the 
Pauline addresses. 

The three clauses give the three Names and three functions of 
the Trinity (the arrangement of the Names is not significant), Kara 
xpéyvoow: the Father (Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, i 35 
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our Father, £ 17) has the attribute of foreknowledge ; on this 
eiection depends. Foreknowledge includes foreordaining (i. 20, 
n. $), but St. Peter does not use the words wzpoopifer or azpodeors. 
He speaks quite simply as a devout Jew, and the metaphysical 
duticulty dees not affect him at all. The problem of predestination 
Ix suggested in St. John's Gospel and discussed by St. Paul; in 
bath cases it arises out of the rejection of the gospel by the mass 
ofthe Jews. It may be that St. Peter had had good success among 
his countrymen, or that he wrote before it became evident that as a 
nation they would prove refractory. See note on iL, 8. 

év dy:aopw Mvedparos. ‘In (or by) sanctification of the Spirit.” 
Compare 2 VPhess. it. 13, dre efAeto tds 6 @eds dx” apyns eis cwrnptay 
er dyer LHreraros aat mote aAyOeias. It has been supposed, 
without reason, that St. Paul means “sanctification of yous spirit.” 
In any case the collocation of the three Names, Father, Spirit, 
Jesus Christ, shows that this cannot be the meaning here. Further, 
St. Peter does not use zreFa in the sense of the spiritual faculty of 
man, as distinct from his reason or emotions. See Introduction, 
Pp. 40, and note on ah 4. 

lorcknowledge is the condition, Sanctification 1s the atmo- 
sphere, or perhaps rather the instrument, of the elect life. We may 
transhite ee either “in” or“ by means of”; the latter, Hebraistic, 
use of the preposition is very common in the New Testament. See 
Blass, p. 130. Holiness is the attribute of God in whom is no 
stun of evil, ether in thought or in deed: the Spirit, by the act of 
sanctification or hallowing, imparts this divine attribute to the 
Christian society, consecrating it, setting it apart, calling it out of 
the world, devoting it to God, and furnishing it with divine gifts 
and powers, 

Sanctification Ieads to, results in (és) obedience, and sprinkling 
with the blood of Jesus Christ. 

Obedience is obedience to the law of God, faithful service, 
righteousness, by virtue of which men are just. In the address 
of Romans (i. 5), St. Paul speaks of traxoy wiorews, but in quite a 
different sense. What is meant there is “obedience to faith,” 
acceptance of the gospel of Free Grace (ef. Rom. xvi. 26). 

pavropov. “ Sprinkling” is a sacrificial word, and, as the result 
of Sanctification and Obedience, can here mean nothing but the 
means by which we are brought into real spiritual conformity to 
the Death of Christ ; it conveys to the believer those divine gifts 
which are the fruit of that Death. What this conformity and these 
gilts were In the mind of St. Peter we shall gather from later 
pussages, 

parvrigey occurs Heb, ix. 13, 19, 21, X. 223 parrirpos, Heb. 
xu. 24. It is by “sprinkling” that the merits of Christ’s Death 
are transferred to the “brother.” The idea is foreign to St. Paul, 
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but recurs in Barnabas viii., of pavriLovres raides of ebayyedurapevor 
fiw riv ddeow tov dyaprioy Kal tov dynopiv is xapSias—the 
aides, it is added, are the twelve apostles. 

St. Peter is here alluding to some passage or passages of the Old 
Testament, but to which ? 

Dr. Hort insists that the reference must be to a passage in 
which the sprinkling of fersons with blood is combined with the 
distinct mention of obedience, The only passage which fulfils 
these conditions is “the sprinkling which formed the ratification of 
the covenant between Jehovah and His people through the media- 
tor Moses, as described in Ex. xxiv. 3-8.” This, however, is too 
logical. A reference to the passages in Hebrews will show that 
many different sprinklings were in the mind of the writer of that 
Epistle, and the same is no doubt the case with St. Peter. If we 
consider the use which our author makes of Isa. liii, we may even 
find here an allusion also to Isa. lii. 15, where Aquila and Theodo- 
tion have “sprinkle many nations” (favri). See Cheyne’s note 
on this passage. 

The obedient are “ sprinkled with the Blood of Jesus Christ.” 
If we are to lay stress upon the order of words, “ sprinkling ” cannot 
here mean Forgiveness or Reconciliation, which is the effect of the 
Blood in Rom. v, 8-10. Here the “sprinkling,” following obedi- 
ence, seems to impart the spirit of readiness, not so much to do 
God’s will as to suffer for Christ's sake. This is the highest stage 
in the progress of the Christian life on earth. 

‘Throughout this Epistle the writer dwells so constantly upon the 
sacrifice of the Cross that the Blood of Christ can mean nothing 
else than His Death and Passion. Bishop Westcott will not allow 
this (Zhe Gospel of Creation: Additional notes on 1 John i. 7 and 
on Heb. ix. 12). “The Blood (//cbrews, p. 294) represents the 
energy of the physical earthly life as it is. . . . The Blood poured 
out is the energy of present human life made available for others.” 
Death (p. 298) “was the condition under the actual circumstances 
of fallen man, whereby alone the life of the Son of Man could be 
made available for the race . . . Thus Blood and Death correspond 
generally with the two sides of Christ’s work, the fulfilment of the 
destiny of man as created, and the fulfilment of this destiny though 
man has fallen. The first would have been necessary even though 
sin had not interrupted the due course of man’s progress and 
relation to God.” 

‘The question whether the Incarnation was contingent or neces- 
sary was first expressly raised in the twelfth century by Ruprecht of 
Deutz (see R. L. Ottley, Zncarnation, ii. p. 202 ; Dorner, il. 1. 322, 
366), but it does not arise here. Nor will any Christian deny that 
Christ gives Life, or that the Life is intimately connected with His 
human and divine personality. The points which arise from the 
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text of © Peter are: (r) whar is the meaming of the words “the 
Bieas of Jesus Carmst”; and :2) whether the aposde tnds any 
distiner viine in the Dassion, considered as Death and not as Life 

ity Mach :mcercance has of iare Seen armached to Gen. m 4, 5, 
Deut. xii. 23, where che biood is regarded as he seat or ground of 
animal ‘ite in man sr in the brutes, and on thar account might not 
be arung. The reason of this prohbibinon may have been that the 
nature of the Grate was supposed to pass mto him who drank its 
bicad, or rather char Sicod was the favourite beverage of demons 
and ‘aise y.¢3 ‘Ps. xvi 4, see Dr. Cheyne’s note; the “hard gods” 
of the Gr seks: were blood-drinkers, Aesch. Chaeph. 577, Feoss 
oo + dapat ain wieraz). Demons and ghosts were 
derive pr. ysicai vigour from the blood which they lapped (Hom. Od. 

Xi. 35, G GS 152, 31). 

Whe:er in ancient Hebrew belief the blood-soul possessed 
moral ar.d inteilectual as weil ag merely physical faculties, it would 
be tara to say. The prohibition of the drinking of blood seems to 
imply a purely physical conception. But t comes from a time 
when the immortality of the soul was not clearly believed, and 
psychology did not exist. Dr. Liddon remarks (Epzstie to the 
Romans, p. 76) that in Scripture, though blood and soul are com- 
bined, blood and spirit never are. Indeed, the blood-soul is hardly 
compatible with the image and likeness of God (Gen. 1 26), or with 
the breath of God which makes the soul we (Gen. 1 7). In early 
Greek psychology Empedocles invested the Homeric blood-soul 
with the power of thought (aipa yap drOperas sepudphoy don 
vonpa, in Stob. “cl. Phys. i. 1026; see Ritter and Preller, § 177) ; 
but this fancy, though it was not “forgotten (Arist. de Anima, 2; 
Bekker, p. 4056; Cic. Zuse. Quaest..9.19; Virg. Georg. ii. 484), did 
not find favour with philosophers or with religious men. Strangely 
enough it was adopted by the materialist Tertullian (de Anima, 15; 
see Orhler’s note) But it was not seriously taken by the heathen 
world, nor is it of any moment except for the archaeology of the 
Bible. By the Rabbis the blood-soul, the Nephesh, was dis- 
tinguished from Kuach and Neshamah as odpf, Yuyy, xvedpa 
are distinguished by Philo (see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 
58 sqq.; and Siegfried, Lilo, p. 240). 

The Blood then appears to signify the Life only, or mainly, in a 
peculiar and limited sense. But the common phrase the blood of 
Abel, of Naboth, of the saints, unquestionably denotes the death of 
the persons indicated. 

n the New ‘I'’crstament, if we take Apoc. v. 9, éopayys Kat 
frydpucas to Oey éy ro aipart vou: Acts xx. 28, Ty éxkAqotay TOU 
K plow (Meni) F WW TrEpLETTOLYTATO dt Tov aiparos tov idiov: Col. i. 20, 
epyvoroupras bh rod aluarus tod oravpov airod: or Rom. v. 8-10, 
where Xmords dréJavey answers to dicawOpva dv rd aluare abrov, or 
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xaraXayhvat Si ro0 Gavdrov airod, while 4 wi) atrod corresponds to 
cobjvat dd ris épyijs, it seems evident that where Ransom, Pur- 
chase, or Reconciliation are in question, the Blood of Christ means 
His Passion. In other connexions than that of the Atonement 
there can be no doubt that afua means death and not life. See 
Matt. xxvii. 24, 25; Acts v. 28 (where the Blood of Christ is 
spoken of by Pilate or the Jews); Matt. xxiii. 35 ; Luke xi. 51; 
Acts xviii. 6, xx. 26; Apoc. vi. 10. 

As regards the Eucharist, Christ's Blood is called the Blood of 
the New Covenant, Luke xxii. 20; 1 Cor. xi. 25, 26; and here 
again the phrase is explained of the Death by St. Paul and in 
Heb. ix. 16, 17. 

One aspect of the Eucharist is that of a feast upon a Sacrifice 
(John vi., probably ; 1 Cor. v. 7, x. 20, 21; Heb. xiii. 10). Here 
Christ becomes our Food, filling us with new life, and for this 
purpose commands us to do what the old worshippers were forbidden 
todo. Here not the Blood alone, but the Body and the Blood, are 
a symbol of life, in so far as they are a symbol of the Incarnation. 
Yet the two are separate as in Death ; the remembrance of a Death, 
and of a particular kind of violent Death, is forced upon us as of 
primary significance. The Death is more than an accident of 
Christ’s Humanity ; it makes the Christian life, let us not say 
available, but possible. 

(2) The material cause of Atonement under the law was the 
blood-soul : Lev. xvii. 11, “ For the life of the soul is in the blood ; 
and I have given it to you upon the altar to make atonement for 
your soul ; for it is the blood that maketh atonement by reason of 
the soul.” The blood-soul of the victim was destroyed in sacrifice. 
What made atonement for the worshipper was not the abiding life, 
but the innocent death and unmerited suffering of the victim. That 
the Blood of Christ was united to a perfect human and divine con- 
seiousness seems to make no difference as regards this particular 
point, though the fact vastly enhances the efficacy of the Cross in 
other respects. We can hardly understand 1 Peter without attri- 
buting to the author the belief that suffering is distinct from 
obedience, and that innocent, cheerful suffering has in itself a 
power for good, for ourselves and for others. In other words, that 
it is an expiation, and moves the mind both of God and of man. 
But this will appear more clearly as we come to the passages in 
question. 

These three clauses are expanded in the following verses 
(xpéyrocts, 3-125 dyaopds, 13-17 5 and the alya Xpirrod,’ inter- 
woven with dywacpds and traxo, 18-25). Indeed, the whole 
Epistle is a commentary upon them. It is exceedingly difficult to 
see any foundation for Dr, Harnack’s suspicion that the Address is 
a later addition to the Epistle. 
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xdpis. See L 10, 13, i. 19, iii. 7, iv. 10, and Introduction, p. 39. 

eipmm. For the use of this word in the address of a letter, see 
2 Esdr. iv. 17, xat dréorerey 6 Bacwets mpos “Peodtp . . . eipyrvyy. 
In the addresses of the letter of Nebuchadnezzar and Darius, Dan. 
iii, 31, Vi. 25, we have eipyvy iptv rAnbuvOein, The same verb is 
added in 2 Peter and Jude; in Clem. Rom. i. ; Polycarp, 1 ; Mart. 
Polyc. 1; Const. Apost. i. 1. The expression is borrowed from 
Daniel, but 1 Peter is probably the original of all the other uses. 

8. eddoyntés. The blessing of God immediately after the 
address appears to have been a regular formula in Jewish letters ; 
see Introduction, p. 16. There is therefore no sufficient reason for 
supposing that St. Peter is hcre imitating 2 Cor. or Eph. Dr. 
Hort notices that “thanksgiving (edxap:ord, in 2 Tim. xdpw exw) 
stands for blessing in the corresponding place of St. Paul’s other 
Epistles, except Gal., 1 Tim., Titus.” Similar blessings are found 
in the Old Testament, especially in the Psalms (Gen. ix. 26; Dan. 
lil, 28; Ps. Ixvii. (Ixviii.) 20; cf. Luke i 68). They are of essen- 
tially Hebraistic type ; instances of their use in the temple worship 
are given in Lightfoot’s Horae Hebraicae on Matt. vi. 13, and they 
are very common in Jewish prayer-books (see F. H. Chase, Zhe 
Lord's Prayer in the Early Church), The form is rare in the 
liturgical portions of early Christian literature ; but see the Liturgies 
of Clement, St. James, and St. Chrysostom (Brightman, Lesturgies 
Eastern and Western, pp. 19, 32, 341). Dr. Hort observes that 
in the LXX. evAoyyrés 1s nearly always used of God, ebAcynpévos 
nearly always of men, adding that the distinction exists only in 
the Greek Version, the same Hebrew word being found in all 
cases. EvAoyytdés means rather “worthy of blessing” than blessed, 
hbenedicendus rather than denedictus ; but the distinction is late and 
artificial, and has not been preserved in Latin or in any modern 
Western language. Indeed, what the Septuagint translators wanted 
to bring out, the difference between the natural excellence of God 
and the derived excellence of man, is hardly capable of expression 
in a single word. God is always blessed, because He is perfect, 
and all creation praises Him; if man were dumb, the stones would 
cry out. Man is only conditionally blessed, by God or by his 
fellow-men. But, as blessing is an act and as such contingent, we 
may raise the question whether blessedness is an attribute or an 
accident of the divine perfection, and upon this depends the 
further question whether we are here to supply éorw or ety. 

& @eds cai warmp. The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. See 2 Cor. i. 3, xi. 31; Eph. 1.3; Rom. xv. 6. For the 
phrase God of Jesus, cf. Matt. xxvii. 46; John xx. 17; Eph. i 17; 
Heb. i. 9; Apoc. i. 6, iii, 2, 12. It will be observed that the 
phrase is found in the same Gospel in which we read “the Word 
was God.” It may be explained by reference to “the days of His 
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flesh,” Heb. v. 7 (where the weiter is thinking of our Lord’s prayer to 
the Father in the Garden of Gethsemane ; see Westcott’s note there), 
but St. Peter does not feel it necessary to give any explanation, 

to Kupiou jpav is a translation of the Aramaic Maran (1 Cor. 
xvi. 22) or Marana. The title is one of great interest and import- 
ance, but its history involves much difficulty. The «pe by which 
the disciples addressed Christ in His lifetime appears generally to 
stand for Rabbi or Rabboni (the Ribbon of the Targums) ; these 
words actually occur in Matt. xxiii. 8, xvi. 25, 49; Mark x. 51; 
John xx. 16. Rabbi (=my great one) does not mean teacher, 
though, as an expression of extraordinary respect, it was given to 
teachers of great eminence ; but the evangelists use d:Sdo«aXos as 
its equivalent (Luke six times renders it by émordrys, Matthew 
once by xaOyyyrijs, xxiii. 10). By what title the disciples generally 
spoke of Christ to other people, or to one another, is less clear ; but 
if we compare Matt. xxi. 3, 6 Kvptos atrév xpetav eye, with Matt, 
xxvi. 18, 6 Siddoxados A€ya, this also may have been Rabbi. 
Dalman, however, thinks that Maran was used in these cases. Of 
the evangelists, Matthew never calls Jesus 6 Kvpws; Mark never, 
except in the disputed last verses, xvi. 19, 20; Luke eleven times 
(see Plummer, p. xa, and on v. 17); John five times, iv. 1, vi. 23, 
xi, 2, XX. 20, xxi. 12. 

Maran could hardly have come into general use after the Resur- 
rection, unless it had been employed on occasion before that date; 
and in the Gospels we can distinguish several groups of instances 
where it is more likely to be the word represented by «pws than 
Rabbi. The first is to be found in what we may call the Hymns 
of the Nativity in St. Luke’s Gospel, i. 43, 4 pyr}p tod Kupiov pov : 
ii, 11, owryp 6s date Xpuords Kiipros. The second is connected with 
the mission of John the Baptist: Matt. xi. 10; Mark i. 2; Luke 
vii. 27, we read ‘Ido, éy> drooré\Aw tov dyyeAsv pou mpd mpoodiov 
gov (Mal. iii. 1 has xpd zpoodrov pov). The Lord, therefore, before 
whose face John the Baptist was sent, is identified with Christ, cf. 
Luke i. 76; and probably the words of Isaiah, “Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord,” Matt. iii 3; Mark i. 3; Luke iii. 4; John i. 23, 
are understood by the evangelists in the same sense. A third meets 
us in the accounts of the miracles in St. Matthew, Kvpie, vit Aa Bid, 
xv. 22, xx. 30; or in Luke v. 12, Kvpte, dav GéAys, divacal pe 
rabaplaa: ¥. 8, Hebe ax’ noi, dre avip spaprodds ej, Keipce 
(this passage in which “Lord” is contrasted with “sinner” is 
particularly noticeable) ; again, in Mark vii. 28, where it may be 
observed that the yocative Kyjpe does not occur elsewhere in Mark’s 
Gospel, except as a variant in ix. 24, in the account of another 
miracle. A fourth is found in the parables of Judgment, Matt. 
xxiv. 42, Xxv. 11, 37; in the last passage He who is addressed as 
xvpte, had just been described as Baowe’s. A filth, again, after the 
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Resurrection, Matt. xxviii. 6, (ere rov téaov Grov éxecro 6 Kuptos 
(words of the angels): Luke xxiv. 3, 76 c@pa tov Kuptov ‘Incov: 34, 
ovtws WyepOyn & Ki'ptos: John xx. 28, 6 Krptos pov xat 0 @eos pov: 
XXl. 7, 12. 

Mari (my Lord) or Maran (our Lord) is a title of high dignity. 
It is applied in Daniel to Nebuchadnezzar and to God. In the 
Syriac versions of the Old Testament it represents the Hebrew 
Adon or Adonai, and is used of Abraham, of the king, or of God. 
In the Syriac of the New Testament it is used of Pontius Pilate, 
Matt. xxvii. 63, and of Christ wherever xivptos occurs in the Greek. 
Immediately after the Resurrection it appears to have been in 
gencral use among those Christians who spoke Aramaic; and there 
is litthe doubt that the title was addressed to, and accepted by, 
Christ in His lifetime. Dalman says that after the Resurrection 
Christ declined the Rabboni of Mary and approved the 6 Kuptos 
cat 6 @evs of ‘Thomas; and this was probably the sentiment of the 
Church. Maran has a considerable range of meaning. If we 
suppose it to have been the word actually employed in the third 
and fourth groups, it is connected with deep moral awe, super- 
natural power, and the quality of Judge; the last meaning attaches 
to it also in 1 Cor. xvi. 22. That it was so employed 1s rendered 
probable by the fact that in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. vii. 
21, 22) Christ not only accepts the title Krpeos, but connects it 
with the power of the Name, in particular with prophecy and with 
the casting out of evil spirits. Compare Matt. x. 24 sqq.; John 
xlil. 13, Where also He accepts the title, and distinguishes it from 
didduxados Or Rabbi. In the first and second groups it comes very 
near to Jehovah. ‘The Hymns of the Nativity appear to be taken 
from a Hebrew document which is probably the oldest source of 
St. Luke’s Gospel. St. Luke regarded them as contemporaneous 
and authentic. Professor Blass (PAi/ology of the Gospels, p. 57) 
thinks that the Gospel was written before the spring of 59; and it 
may be surmised that these Hymns were in existence before the 
Crucifixion, for they still speak of Messiah as a conquering Prince 
(Luke i. 71, 74). At any rate, the identification of Christ with the 
Lord before whose face John Baptist was sent, appears to have been 
made by Jews, and, probably, by Jews of Jerusalem. 

From the Gospels we may infer that Maran was often used even 
before the Resurrection, that it was sanctioned by Christ Himself, 
that it carried with it certain superhuman associations, and that it 
was connected with the power of “the Name.” It would bear 
different senses to different persons at different times, and its full 
force is not reached before John xx. 28 In Acts “the name of 
the Lord,” “the name of Jesus,” “ Lord,” “the Lord,” are hardly 
distinguishable ; and here we are still among Hebrew Jews, so that 
heathen usages can have had little or no influence. The same thing 
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is true of the Epistles of the Hebrew St. Paul, who goes so far as 
to say that there is “one Lord” (1 Cor. viii, 6; Eph. iv. 5). We 
are not to suppose that the apostles identified Christ with Jehovah ; 
there were passages which made this impossible, for instance, Ps. 
ex. 1; Mal. iii, 1, and, in later writers, Gen. xix. 24. It was God 
who gave Jesus “the Name which is above every name” (Phil. 
ii. 9), who “made” (not “hath made,” as R.V.) Jesus Lord (Acts 
ii, 36). In both places the human appellation “Jesus” is used of 
Him who was thus exalted. But passages which belong to Jehovah 
are frequently interpreted of Christ. “The Father” always and 
* God” generally retain a distinct meaning, but “ Lord” has practi- 
cally ceased to do so. ‘The early Church, in fact, interpreted strictly 
the words of Christ. The Son reveals the Father, and to Him 
belongs all Revelation, whether of the New Testament or of the 
Old. It is easy to see how Sabellianism arose out of the New 
~ Testament, though the present passage, among many others, forbids 
that mode of interpretation. See for this subject Dalman’s Die 
Worte Jesu. 
eos. The God and Father, in accordance with His abounding 
mercy, begat us anew, regenerated us, became for a second time our 
God and Father, In St, Paul’s eyes also the admission of the 
Gentiles (Rom. xi. 30-32, xv. 9), and of Jews and Gentiles alike 
(Eph. ii. 4, 5), into the Church is due to the rich mercy of God, 
But there is a difference to be observed. In the Pauline passages 
God has mercy upon the infirmity of the human will, which cannot 
satisfy the law of works. Hence He provides a better way, the 
gospel of free grace. St. Peter's meaning is that God has compas- 
sion on our misery. Hence He gives us a gospel, which tells us 
that suffering is the road to glory. ‘The mercy is the simple human 
sympathy of Christ, who would not send the multitude away fasting, 
because He had compassion on them (Matt. xv. 32). 
dvayernivas. The verb occurs as a doubtful variant in Sirach, 
rol. 20, dvayennbels xaz? Alywxrov (AB have rapayernéels eis). 
‘Avayéwneis is found in Philo, de incorr, mundi, 3 (ii. 490), of the 
rebirth of the physical world. Later the term renatus is used of 
those who have received the baptism of blood in the Taurobolium 
(Hort refers to Orelli-Henzen, 2352, 6041), or have been initiated 
in the mysteries of Isis, Apuleius, AZefam. xi. 26. It was probably 
borrowed by the New Paganism from Christianity. In John iii. 3 
many ancient authorities take dvwey to mean “again,” and Dr, 
Westcott thinks this the correct translation, Irenaeus, referring to 
John iii. 5, uses dvayerrn6i for yervnd (Stieren, i. p. 846), possibly 
only bya slip of memory; but the Old Latin and Vulgate have 
renatus fuerit. See Tischendorf's note. There is no good reason for 
thinking that dvayenv0j was found in any Greek MSS. of John. 
In later times dvayevvay is commonly used of baptism (Justin, Apo/. 
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i. 51: Clem. Hom. xi. 26: see Suicer, 5.9. "Avayévynors), and we need 
not doubt that the word is taken from 1 Peter. But it was suggested 
to St. Peter by-the saying of our Lord recorded by St. John, and 
goes to show that arwfey really does mean “again,” and not “from 
above.” 

eis éXwi8a LGcar. The first result of the new birth and the first 
characteristic of the new pilgrim life is Hope (the anchor of the soul, 
Heb. vi. 9). Hope is living (cf. 1. 23, il. 4, 5), not merely because 
it is active (Cov yap 6 Adyos Tov @eov nai évepyys, Heb. iv. 12), nor 
merely because it is a hope of life, but because it is divine and 
eternal, given through the Resurrection of Jesus from the dead, and 
bound up with His eternal life. Cf. John iv. ro, vi. 51; Acts vii. 
38; Apoc. vil. 17, and the fine lines of Sophocles, An#. 456 sq., ov 
ydp Ti viv ye Kayes, GAN’ dei wore Cy Tatra Kovseis oldey éf Orov ‘pavn. 

4. eis xAnpovopiay. ‘The pilgrim’s hope is further defined by its 
object, the inheritance, or rather the paternal estate, the pafrz- 
montum, not the Aered:/as. Dr. Hort notes that the Hebrew words 
chiefly represented by xAnporopua in the Old Testament denote, not 
hereditary succession, but “sanctioned and settled possession,” and 
is inclined to doubt whether any idea of futurity is implied in St. 
Peter’s phrase. Even in Greek xAnporogia means a property already 
received as well as one that is expected. But in the present passage 
the xAnpovoyta is kept for the believer, not on earth, but in heaven, 
and is another name for that salvation which is ready to be revealed. 

The patrimony, the kingdom, may be spoken of in different 
ways. In part it is already present, in fulness it 1s yet to come. 
To some the present joy seems far more than to others, as to St. 
Paul (Col. 1. 13; 2 Cor. in. 18), or to St. John (iii. 36); but even 
the most enthusiastic spirits feel at times as a heavy burden the 
imperfection of the present, and in St. Peter this is the dominant 
key. We must therefore hold firmly to the future sense here. The 
pilgrim, stranger, sojourner, sees in hope the Promised Land, but 
sees it afar off, and his prayer is ‘Thy Kingdom come.” 

The patrimony is d@apros, duiavros, dudpartos. “AdOapros 
means incorruptible, immaterial, spiritual, eternal. ‘“Apéavros (in 
Hebrews, James, Wisdom, 2 Macc.), incapable of pollution. Cf. 
Apoc. xxl. 27 for the sense; for the word, Lev. xviii. 27, éusdvOy 4 
yn—the land was defiled by the abominations of the Canaanites. 
"Apdpartos (in Wisd. vi. 12; here only in New Testament), of a 
flower that never fades. Dr. Hort thinks that df@apros means 
“never ravaged by a foe,” but gives no instance of this use of the 
word. 

termpyperyy. ‘Which hath been (and is) kept in heaven for 
you” (eis tas = wiv: cf. Luke xv. 22, trodijpara eis tots moddas). 
Those who regard the cAypovopia as present in fruition (as Dr. Hort 
and von Soden) must translate “until you” —kept until your 
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appearance but now bestowed. But this sense appears to be 
foreign to our passage, and “until you,” for “until your days,” is 
a very singular, if not impossible use of the preposition. Oépavots, 
“In heaven”: the plural has no more significance here than in the 
Lord's Prayer, Matt. vi. 9. There may be a reminiscence here of 
the Book of Enoch xviii. 7, “And the wisdom of the Lord of 
spirits hath revealed him to the holy and righteous, for he pre- 
serveth the lot of the righteous”: Iviii. 5, “ And after that it will be 
said to the holy that they should seek in heaven the secrets of right- 
eousness, the heritage of faith” (see notes in Mr. Charles’ edition). 

5. rods év Suvdper Geos ¢poupounévous Sid wiotews. “Who in (or 
by) the power of God are guarded by faith.” povpeiy means “to 
keep a city safe with a garrison.” Here faith is the garrison which 
keeps the soul (or the Church) safe till its Lord comes and raises 
the siege. Cf. Phil. iv. 7, where the heart is guarded or garrisoned 
by “the peace of God.” 

On St. Peter’s conception of faith, and its difference from that of 
St. Paul, see Introduction, § 6. There is no word as to which it is 
more important not to read the thought of the one apostle into the 
language of the other. Faith here, as in Heb. xi., is the power by 
which we grasp the unseen realities, the conviction that God is, 
that He is a Rewarder, and that His reward far exceeds the troubles 
of this life. It is “firm trust in God in spite of suffering: the 
salvation of his soul the Christian will receive only as réAos rijs 
xicrews” (Kiihl, von Soden), It produces “endurance to the 
end,” unshaken by offences, false prophets, or lawlessness, Matt. 
xxiv, 10-13; by it we resist the devil, and the zaf:jpara which he 
brings against us (1 Pet. v. 9). There are several points of import- 
ance. In St, Peter's mind faith is not the faith of Abraham only, 
but of Moses; it does not justify or save, but is the condition of 
righteousness and salvation (see especially iv. 17-19); it is not so 
intimately connected, as by St. Paul, with love and knowledge, 
carrying with it only the germ of both, and hence it lends itself 
more easily to the notions of authority and discipline. Its object 
is God, but God is seen without rather than felt within. This has 
been called an attenuation (Znt/eerung) of faith; and certainly it 
differs widely from the Pauline idea, leading to a different practical 
shaping of the Christian society, as was seen, though not quite 
distinctly, by Clement of Alexandria and Origen. But when it is 
called an attenuation, it is implied that it is not an evangelical view 
of faith ; and this is highly questionable. It will be observed that 
much of the element of futurity attaches to faith itself; it is largely 
faith in the distant and as yet unknown; hence it is intimately 
related, as in Hebrews, to hope. 

swmpiav. Salvation or rather Deliverance, another aspect of 
that patrimony which is the object of Hope; in Heb, i. 14 we read 
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Tors péAXorras KAnpovopety owrnpiay. Salvation itself is here re- 
garded as future, and this is the general sense (owrnpa is not used 
by St. John except iv. 22 and in Apoc.). In the Gospels ow{ew means 
to deliver (a) from danger, Matt. vil. 25; John ui 27; (4) from 
disease, Matt. ix. 21; John xi. 12; (c) from the condemnation of 
God, Matt. x. 22, xxiv. 13; (d@) from the disease or danger of sin, 
Matt. 1. 21; and one or other of these senses attaches to the verb 
wherever it recurs. In the ; resent passage it is used of the great 
final deliverance, not from the wrath of God (Rom. v. 9; cf. also 
1 Pet. iv. 18), but from the siege of Satan, from persecution and 
SOrTOW. : 

The Deliverance is ready to be revealed in the day when Jesus 
Christ Himself will be revealed (i. 7, 13). The epithet “ ready ” 
introduces a cunsoling thought, reminding them how short a time 
these sufferings will endure (the End is not far off, iv. 7), and that 
the Deliverer stands waiting for them. 

év xatp@ doxdtw. ‘In the last time.” The exact phrase xa:pds 
éxxaros is not elsewhere found. In St. John’s Gospel we find év rq 
éoxary nyépa (vi. 39, and in five other places): in Acts, é rais éoxarats 
npépass (ii. 17, from Joel iii. 1): in Jas. v. 3 and 2 Tim. iil. 1, &v pyépaus 
éxyxartais (from Joel, or, as Dr. Hort thinks, from_Prov. xxix. 44): in 
Heb. 1. 2, én’ éoyarov tov ypepov: in 2 Pet. ill. 3, ér éoxarwr Tay HEpov : 
in Jude 18, éx éxyarov ypovov: in 1 John ii. 18, évxarn dpa, The 
Last Day is the Day of Judgment; the Last Days, Time, Hour are 
either the age of the Christian dispensation or that portion of it 
which lies nearest to the End, when the signs of the Parousia are 
beginning to show themselves, Either the first or the last of these 
meanings must be that of St. Peter. He may mean “in the last 
time,” that is to say, in the Day of the Parousia. Katpés means 
not “time” but ‘‘¢#e time,” the fit or appointed time or season for 
some particular thing, whether it be a period or a moment. It 
might be used quite correctly of the Day of Judgment, and this is 
not an impossible explanation here. Many commentators, however, 
regard the phrase as meaning ‘in the last days,” in the time of 
darkness and suffering. The Parousia puts an end to the suffering, 
but, coming suddenly, may be said to come in the midst of it all. 
Upon the whole this appears to be the best explanation. Dr. Hort 
translates “in a season of extremity,” 6 é&xarTos xaipés being used 
in Polybius and Plutarch for ‘the direst peril.” But in all the 
analogous New Testament phrases é&xaros means simply “last in 
order of time,” and the absence of the article cannot be pressed. 

6. ev @ dyadXtaobe . . . wetpacpots. ‘In which ye exult, though 
just now for a little while ye were grieved, if need were, by manifold 
trials.” "Ey must here be temporal, as in iv. 13 below; cf. Ps. exvii. 
(cxvili.) 24. "AyaAAcao6ae év in the sense of to exult a@/ or over is 
not found in the New Testament (in John v. 35, ayaAAcaoOyvas ey 
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76 fori, the preposition has its local sense “in the light,” and the 
same BlgaraesGn ap applies to the reading of D in Luke x. 21 and to 
iv. 13 below) Ae dy it must be admitted that ya/pew é& is some- 
times used for “to rejoice at,” Luke x. 20; Phil. i. 18; Col. i. 24 3 
see Blass, p. 118. The antecedent is best found in Kap éoydrw. 
“Tn the last days” the brethren exult because their sufferings are 
so nearly at an end, and deliverance and glory are so near. Com- 
pare Luke xxi. 28, dpyopévwy 58 rovrwv yiverOar (when the troubles 
that precede the end show themselves) dvaxtiyare Kal exdpare ris 
keganiss ipav" didn eye dwohirpwors Spiv: Matt. v. 11, 12, waxdptot 
fore, Srav dveBiowow Spas Kai dudswow xaipere Kai dyaddaobe 
Gre 6 purbds dpav rodds év rois otpavois. These latter words may 
have been in St. Peter’s mind, if we consider how immediately the 
phrase rernpnperny év otpavois has preceded, and look also at iii. 13, 
el xai rdoxorre 8d Bixasorvvyy paxdpio. ‘There is no real contradic- 
tion between this verse and iii. 13, xalpere, iva kal ey ri drronadinper 
tis 86&ys abrod yapire dyadudspevor, “Ayaddaats belongs to the 
Reyelation of glory, but living hope makes it present even in the 
midst of suffering. The aorist Avrpbévres is to be taken, not of the 
pain, but of the mental distress caused by persecution. The pain’ 
still endures, but the grief, the perplexity, the sense of abandonment 
are gone for those who understand what these wa@jpara mean. 
Kiihl and von Soden take év ¢ as neuter, and find the antecedent in 
the contents of the preceding clause, “in which assurance ye do 
rejoice.” Dr. Hort makes the relative masculine, and refers it to 
@cés or “Inaois Xpurrés. In either case we must give é& a sense 
which it can hardly bear. 

el Béov. “If need was”; if it was God’s will. This is probably 
the right reading (so xB, c*", Clem. Alex. Strom. iy. 20, 129): 
i B8éov éoré has good authority (AC K LP, Origen), but is very 
difficult grammatically ; we should certainly have expected ei Séov 
dori Avrovjevor. 

& moixidors meipacpois. “In manifold trials,” in different kinds 
of trial. This sense of wouxéAos is found in the New Testament, in 
Maccabees, and in Aelian (V7. #7. 98), but is almost unknown in 
classical Greek (Hort). Tetpaoyos here means not the inner 
wrestling with evil inclination, but undeserved suffering from with- 
out, This is the general sense of the word in the Old Testament 
and even in the New. See Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greeh, p. 
71 sqq. What we mean by “temptation,” as distinct from “trial,” 
is in the language of St. Paul expressed by dwaprla or émyula, 
in that of St. Peter by the latter word alone. 

7. va introduces the divine purpose of AvrnBérres. 

18 Boxiuior. The substantive dox(wor or Soxtueiov means “a 
test,” that is to say, a thing used for testing; and in Jas. i. 3 
manifold trials are perhaps called the test or touchstone of faith ; 
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but the meaning may be “the testing” of your faith worketh 
patience. In Prov. xxvii. 21, Soxiyiov dpyupiy cat xpued mipoos, 
the word seems to mean “testing” rather than “test,” for zipwous 
denotes a method, not a thing. But in Ps. xi. (xii.) 6, 7a Ady 
xuplov Mbyia dyvd, dpyipioy rexupupévov, Soxipuov TH yj, KeKal 
érrataviws, the word is evidently an adjective. St. Peter was 
robably thinking of one or the other or both of these es 
Nees tipwors below, iv. 12). Test” is here a quite impossible 
rendering ; the means by which faith is tested is suffering, and 
suffering cannot be called more precious than gold, nor is it 
“found” in the Last Day. “The testing of your faith,” for the 
same reasons, is hardly, if at all, less impossible. We are driven, 
therefore, to take Sox{wov here as adjectival, and to translate 
“the tested residue of your faith,” that faith which remains when 
all impure alloy has been burnt away. There is a variant Séxynov 
found in a few cursives, which Dr. Hort is inclined to accept as the 
tight reading. Otherwise, the passage above quoted from Psalms 
may justify us in regarding 8oxijwos as a vulgar by-form of doxyuos. 

If St. Peter’s expression here was suggested by a passage, or by 
a combination of two passages from the Old Testament, it becomes 
probable that the phrase of St. James is borrowed from that found 
in our Epistle. 

xpuoiov, “Than gold that perisheth, yet is always tested, 
refined, by fire.” What we might have expected is xpvotfov Sid 
mrupds Sedoxipacpévov : but the writer has complicated his expression 
by the sudden introduction of doAAvpévov, implying a reason for 
wodvrsrepov, OF a contrast to the following eipefj. Faith is 
eternal, gold is perishable and temporal. Faith is far more 
precious than gold, yet even gold must be refined by fire; much 
more your faith. 

eipeOj. ‘ May be found,” may endure when other things pass 
away, and appear when they disappear. Compare the use of Phe 
word in Phil. iii. 9; Heb, xi. 5, from Gen. v. 24, and possibly 
2 Pet. iii, ro. Jt means much more than “may pruve to be,” or 

“may result in”} it is not man, but God who “finds” 

eis Zratvoy. The praise is, “ Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant,” Matt. xxv. 21. Praise is spoken of as bestowed by God 
upon man, 4 Macc. xiii. 3; Rom. ii, 29; 1 Cor. iv. 5. The 
phrase is quite as simple and natural in the mouth of St. Peter, 
who speaks of good conduct as xdpis api cd (below, ii. 20), as it 
is in the Gospel. 

Séfav kal my. Heb. i. 3; Ps. viii. 6, 86¢p wad rysp dove 
ddvwoas airév. Glory and eae belong to God (Job xl 55 
1 Tim. i. 17), but He bestows them on man (Rom, ii. 7, 10). 

& dmoxaddper ‘Inood Xpiorod. Ci. i. 13, iv. 133 the phrase is 
suggested by Luke xvii. 30, § juépg 6 vids rod tvbpomoy Eause 
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erat, and is used also by St. Paul, 1 Cor. i. 7; 2 Thess. i. 7. In all 
these passages it denotes the revelation of Christ in His majesty 
as Judge and Rewarder. Here it appears to repeat and define the 
idea involved in the words cs cwrypiav éroipyy droxadupbjvar ev 
Kap toxdry. 

8. by otk iBdvres . . . SeBofacpéry. “Whom, though ye never 
saw Him, ye love; whom believing, though now ye see Him 
not, ye rejoice with joy unutterable and glorified.” AK L P, Clem. 
Alex, and some other Fathers with the Coptic version have oix 
eldéres, “though ye never knew Him”; for this use of oléa cf. 
Matt. xxv. 12, xxii. 57. Eis dv belongs in construction to murev- 
ovres only, so that dpavres is left without an object. A similar 
irregularity is found in ii. 12; see note there. My is used with 
épavres, though, according to classical usage, ob would be required. 
Attempts have been made to distinguish the negatives in this 
passage. In modern Greek 6, (= odé) with participle is adversa- 
tive, while ps} is causal (Geldart, Guide to Modern Greek, p. 73). 
Hence Mr. W. H. Simcox would translate here “though ye have 
not seen,” “because ye do not see” (Language of the New Testa- 
ment, p. 187). But the participles here are both adversative. The 
nice classical rules for the use of ob and yj were not understood 
even by Lucian, and in the vulgar Greek of the New Testament the 
use of of with the participle has almost disappeared. There are but 
about thirteen instances of it altogether, and if we take the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, yj with the participle occurs sixteen times, of not 
once; in St. Luke, ot once, See Blass, p. 253. For the contrast 
of faith and sight, cf. John xx. 29; 2 Cor. v. 7; Heb. xi. 1. 

‘The whole passage (6-9) has caused much trouble, because from 
the whole tone of the Epistle it seems strange that St. Peter should 
tell his readers that they actually do “exult” in the midst of all 
their sufferings. Such language appears to contradict the very 
object with which he wrote. That this difficulty is not merely 
fanciful, is shown by the number and character of the commentators 
who have felt it. Yet others have not felt it ; for instance, Leighton, 
who says, ‘Even in the midst of heaviness itself, such is this joy 
that it can maintain itself in the midst of sorrow ; this oil of glad- 
ness still swims above, and cannot be drowned by all the floods of 
affliction, yea, it is often most sweet in the greatest distress.” We 
can understand a pastor exhorting his flock to stand fast in trouble, 
and at the same time reminding them that they have a wellspring 
of joy and even of exultation in their living hope. The alternative 
to the explanation given above seems to be to take é xaip@ éoyxdérw 
of the Last Day and make the first dyaAAvioe imperative. But 
the second dyaAAaoGe must be indicative (for dyarire certainly is 
so), and thus we should only stave off the difficulty for a moment. 
Theophylact, Oecumenius, Erasmus, Luther, and others, including 
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Avftet, tate i Luirte 23 Oresent indicative, but regard it as bear- 


loa Curl wa ine th puicis: Gut this ts harsh, even if possible, 
and isain boivire stands intiy wis. The text of the passage Is not 
free frog. ide Tver. 6 there -s some evidence for dyaludoco€e, 


Arvzyoran: 3.2 Tischeniis and in ver. § dyaWuare has good 
ALTHO. Piyveany Fer. 1. puotes ver. $m an abbreviated form, 
cis Sv ofc iesves rurrecere ves dvexalyre cai debofacpéry. 
Irenaeus. iv. 9. 2, Vv. 7. 2. has gee suum mon uideritis diligitis ; 17 
Quem nunc cuccnd iit widentes orediths, credentes autem exsultabitis 
gaudio inenarri3is -4v ota testes dyazare, eis Oy aprt py Opwrres 
FuwrTeere, TTA ATE CE Fs yeLlaccote The same reading 1s found 
in the o'd Latin version &: of Poivearp. Ausustine, Pec. Mer. I, has 
quem ignora.atis; in gauem m-So nom ulctentes creditis; quem cum 
wideritis exsultzistss (bv ot« ciGores, eis Sy apr py) Cpewres wuwrrevere’ 
dy idorres ay a\uurectie). Oz:zen, the Vulzate, Peshito, and the 
Armenian appear to have read a yalhuiverbe and it would certainly 
remove a ditticu! ty if the future could be established. 

dvexdadnre. “ Unutterable.” The word is found here only in 
the Bible, but recurs in Inatius, Ef. xix. 2, and in Polycarp in 
his quotation of this passage. "AAaAyzos is used by St. Paul, Rom. 
vill. 26. The Christian joy is unutterable because it is spintual, 
heavenly, passing a paman speech and understanding, like the 
peace of God (Phil. iv. 7); but also because it is so paradoxical : 
it is a joy in the midst of sorrow. 

SeSofacpevy. “Gloritied.” Glory in its fulness is bestowed when 
suffering is over (ra zaGypara cai tas pera tavra dogas); but even 
here and now, in the midst of trials, the joy ot the Christian sufferer 
is irradiated by that glory which will be given in the Revelation. 
The Spirit who rests upon him is the Spirit of glory (iv. 14); hence 
he can glorify God by meek endurance (iv. 10), and teach others 
also to glorify Him (il. 12). 

9. xopiLopevor. ‘* Receiving the end of your faith, the deliver- 
ance of your souls.” The absence of the articles with owrypiay 
Yuxyov appears to have no significance. The participle “¢ receiving ” 
is to be taken as meaning “because ye receive.” Deliverance is 
the ground of the joy, as in Apoc. v. 9 and elsewhere. Dr. Hort, 
however, makes the participle co-ordinate with the verb—‘“ye 
rejoice and also receive ”—on the ground that “exultation in Jesus 
Christ cannot be a mere joy about the saving of their own souls.” 
But this thought would hardly have occurred to St. Peter. The 
deliverance dchvers from all pain and sorrow, and is open to all. 
Kiihl points out that xouilerOae is uscd in the New Testament of 
receiving that which has been promised, that which men have 
earned by their conduct (see references in Bruder). Deliverance 
is the end of your faith (or of faith, or perhaps of the faith; B and 
many lathers omit tay) It is the great promise involved in the 
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name of Jesus, the object of belief, the end of the life of pilgrimage, 
the entry into the Promised Land. It is described as future (i. 5, 
13, v. 4); but even in this life of trial there are “good days” 
(iii. 10). ‘Besides, the gospel is deliverance. Hence we are said 
to receive now, in a foretaste, the reward which will be fully be- 
stowed in the Revelation. Wuy7 in St. Peter’s usage denotes the 
whole inner nature of man, as in Greek philosophy, in common 
Greek parlance, in the Gospels and Acts, and is never opposed, as 
it is by St. Paul, to xveua or vows. See Introduction, p. 40. 

10, wepi fs cwrnpias. St. Peter lingers upon the word cwrnpla, 
at each repetition finding something new to say about it. Here the 
word is practically an equivalent for the gospel, which was revealed 
to the prophets by the Spirit of Christ, and of which the main 
substance is the sufferings of Christ and the glory for Himself and 
others (86a, plural), in which those sufferings result. 

€ebrnoay Kai efepadyncay. The phrase is perhaps a reminis- 
cence of 1 Macc. ix. 26, In the New Testament the form épavydw 
is to be preferred to the classic épewdw. See Blass, p. 21. 

mpodirat. Again the omission of the article appears to be 
insignificant ; the word is adequately defined by the following clause, 
and it is quite needless to translate (with Kiihl and Hort) “even 
prophets,” so as to get the sense “even men so highly favoured as 
prophets saw these great things dimly and afar off” (see note on 
ver. 17 below). 

rept ris eis pas xéperos. “About the grace intended for you, 
which should be given unto you,” cf. eis ipas above, ver. 4. Xdpis 
here is not “grace,” but ‘‘a grace,” a favour or gift of grace, and in 
1 Peter the word usually bears this meaning. 

IL. épauvavres ... 86fas. “Searching for what time or for what 
manner of time the Spirit of Christ, which was in them, did declare 
and testify beforehand the sufferings appointed for Christ, and the 
glories that should follow them.” The best construction for éjAov 
is found by taking it as governing 7a wa6ymara in conjunction with 
Tpopaptupdpevoy (so most of the German commentators and Hort). 
AnAoiy «is xaipéy, “to point to a season,” appears to be quite unex- 
ampled ; but this is the translation of the A.V., Alford, and many 
others. Nevertheless, «is xaipév has a certain connexion with 
@5jAov: the Spirit pointed out the sufferings for a particular time. 
Kiihl and others regard éxjAou as standing without any object ; but 
it is difficult to see how the word is to be rendered here at all on 
this supposition. Ipopaprupdpevov (the word is not attested else- 
where till after St. Peter's time) ought to mean “calling to witness 
beforehand” (see Dr. Hort’s note). If this sense is to be kept 
here, we must translate “the Spirit of Christ pointed out the 
sufferings that should come upon Christ, calling God for a witness 
of the truth.” But though papripoua: may be used without an 
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here. In Acts xx. 23, 24, S:ayapripefa means “to bear clear 
witness” (cf. Luke xvi. 28; Acts ii. 40, viii. 25, x. 42, xviii. 5; Heb, 
ii, 6); indeed, this word constantly has the meaning of “to affirm 
solemnly,” “attest,” though it is used with an i inct reminis- 
cence of its proper sense in 1 Tim. y. 21; 2 Tim. ii. 14, iv. 1. 
‘The Greek of the New Testament is not correct, even as correctness 
was understood by Epictetus or Plutarch ; we have observed already 
that it does not clearly retain the distinction between ot and jy, 
and it is not surprising that it should confuse papréperOac with 
paprupev. See note on Soxiuor above. 

The prophets knew what they prophesied; they knew not, and 
sought to understand, at what appointed date, or in what of 
the world’s history, in what kind of time (zotov xa:pév), the obese 
would be fulfilled. Alford quotes Justiniani: “non modo god . . « 
sed etiam gual .. , pacisne an belli tempore, seruitutis an liber 
tatis, quo denique reipublicae statu . . . Et quidem Dauid Orietur, 
ait, in diebus etus iustitia et abundantia pacis (Ps. \xxi. 7, Vulgate): 
et in eandem sententiam Esaias conflabunt gladios suos in uomeres” 
(ii. 4). Some not unnatural difficulty has been found in the words 
kickirncay, enpatvncay, épavvavres, which all express study and 
reflexion, and seem to be inconsistent with the notion of inspira- 
tion. Yet the difficulty is only apparent. The great revelation of 
suffering and glory awakes an eager desire to know when and how 
these things shall be, and this is answered by a further revelation 
(ols daexadtpOy). “Knock, and it shall be opened unto you,” 
was in some sense true, even of the prophets. So St. Paul prayed 
for the removal of his oxéAoy, and at last an answer came ; not the 
answer that he hoped for (2 Cor. xii. 7-9). ‘The revelation described 
in Acts xiii, 2 was also probably a reply to much anxious thought. 
Both in the Old Testament and in the New, God often answers 
questions. ‘The connexion between study and inspiration, search 
and discovery, is a great mystery, and revelation may be much 
more common than we suppose. How does one investigator 
discover what others do not? Philo thought (de migr. Abr. 7, 
i, 441) that philosophic truth was given by inspiration—*I was 
suddenly filled with thoughts showered upon me from above like 
snowflakes or seed”—and this may apply to all truth; for it is 
certainly not attained by the mere use of logical machinery. Nor 
does this thought detract from the dignity of spiritual revelation, 
which, though the noblest in kind, may yet have its analogies. 

The words 75 év atrots zvedya Xpitod must be accepted quite 
frankly. Christ was in the prophets, and from Him came their 
inspiration. Barnabas (v.) understood St, Peter in this sense, of 
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apodijrat, ax® airod txovres tiv xdpu, els abroy Expodifrevcay: on 
which Harnack notes, “Christum Veteris Testamenti prophetas 
inspirasse et ab iis uisum esse ad unum omnes priscae ecclesiae 
scriptores confitentur”; cf. 2 Clem. xvii. 4; Ignatius, Mag. viii. 2 ; 
Justin, Apol. i. 31-33 ; Dial. Wi. sq. ; Tren. iv. 20. 4; Frag. Mur. 
44 sq., “Romanis autem ordine (ordinem?) scripturarum, sed et 
principium earum Christum esse intimans ” (Westcott, Canon, p. 536). 
‘These passages are sufficient to show the belief of the later Church. 
Note also the use of jjua Kupcov, 1 Pet. i. 25, comparing Acts xi. 16, 
where words of Christ are called by St. Peter pijpa Kupiov. In 
Matt. vii, 22 we read, Kips, Kip, ob 16 o@ dvdpare mpocgn- 
revraper: xxiii, 34, od yd droord\Aw pds ipas xpodrjras. Some 
difficulty attaches to the latter citation, because St. Luke, in the 
parallel passage (xi. 49), has 84 roiro Kat 4 copia rod @cod elrev* 
“AoareXS eis atrods xpoprjras, and the words have been supposed to 
be a reference to 2 Chron. xxiv, 13-22. But in the Sermon on the 
Mount false Christian prophets claim to be inspired by Christ; 
and in the other passage of Matthew our Lord sends (inspires) 
true Christian prophets. No distinction of kind can be drawn 
between Jewish and Christian prophecy, and thus we have in the 
first Gospel a clear foundation for St. Peter’s words, We must take 
into consideration also those passages of the Gospels where Christ 
is described as the Revealer, Matt. xi. 27; John i. 18, xvi. 14, 15. 
In Acts again (ii. 33), in the speech of St. Peter, Christ sheds forth 
the spirit of prophecy. It can hardly be thought but that St. Paul 
held the same view as to the source of Christian prophecy (r Cor. 
xii. 3), as also does the Apocalypse (xix. ro), whether we translate 
9 paprupla "Incoi, “the testimony given by Jesus,” or “ the testimony 
borne to Jesus”; compare also 1 John iv. 2, 3. As to the Hebrew 
prophets, St. Paul does not explicitly declare his opinion, but in 
2 Cor. iii. 12 sqq. the glory on the face of Moses which he covered 
with a veil, is the glory of Christ, who is the Lord, the Spirit. 

flvedpa Xpiorod probably means that Spirit which is Christ 
(2 Cor. iii, 17, 18, 6 88 Kipios 73 Tvedud éorw . . . dd Kuplov 
Tivevparos) ; but it may conceivably signify the Holy Spirit of Christ, 
sent by Christ. Often prophecy is attributed to the Holy Ghost 
(Acts i. 16; 2 Pet. i, 21, and elsewhere), and the sending of the 
Spirit is the work of Christ (Acts ii. 33). 

Certainly the repeated “Christ” in this verse must be taken 
each time in exactly the same sense, of the really existing Christ 
who was manifested in history. Kihl, in an exceedingly com- 
plicated note, takes the first of the ideal Christ, who existed only 
in the foreknowledge of God, and the second of the historical 
Christ, and makes mvetya Xpurrod mean “a Christlike spirit,” 
because he thinks that St. Peter is not so much affected by theo- 
logical reflexions as the rabbinically educated St. Paul, and there- 
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to the successive man.‘estations of Chnist’s glorv— Resurrection, 
Ascension, Pentecost, Miracles (Acts mi 14), Judgment—or to the 
glory of Christ, and the ziory tha: shal! be bestowed on His faithful. 
To St. Peter, the essence of the gospel seems to lie in suffering and 
glory ; to St. Paul, in free grace and deliverance from law. Hence 
the former sees a just and permanent picture of the Christian life 
in Isa. lili, white the latter looks back, not to the prophets (except 
Hab. 11. 41, but to Abraham. Hence. to St. Peter, the admission 
of the Gentiles is no great mystery: the Church is continuous. 
Further, in st. Peter's view (as in the Gospels), the great obstacle 
to Christianity is the suffering of Christ: and so, in fact, it always 
has been to Jew (Justin’s Zrvfhv) and Greek (the Zrue Word of 
Celsus), and in modem times, because His suffering involves our 
acceptance of the law of suffering. But, in the view of St. Paul, 
the great obstacle is the tendency of men to rely upon their own 
merits, which is a common and serious defect, but applies, as regards 
Chrisuanity and Judaism, rather to the professor than to the faith ; it 
could not fairly be charged against the best Jews of old, and modern 
Jews would not plead guilty to it. See Mr. Montefiore’s Hrddert 
Lectures for 1892, esp cially chap. ix., “the Law and its Influence.” 

12. ois dwexahugby. It was revealed to them that the realisa- 
tion of their prophetic vision was not for their own time. The 
reference may be to distinct passages, such as Num. xxiv. 17; Deut. 
xVill. 15, Or rather to the general indeterminate futurity of all pro- 
phecy. The prophets saw Messiah, and St. Peter evidently means 
that they saw H[im with great clearness and accuracy in the broad 
outlines ; but when they strove to know when these things should 
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be, an answer came, “Not yet. The promise is for others, not for 
you. Inquire no further.” ‘piv 8¢ is the reading of the great bulk 
of MSS., though jiv 6€ has the support of K and some versions. 
“For you Christians” (we need not here press the fact that they 
were Asiatics), or “for us Christians”; either way there is no 
substantial difference in the sense. 

aird. The substance of their vision, ra waOyjpara nai ras peri 
ratra Bégas. Nov dvgyyédy: dvfyyedra would be more strictly 
correct, but the aorist is used for the perfect, as in ii, 25 below. 
See Blass, p. 199. 

Sid trav edayyeMoapévwv Spas. The phrase in itself neither 
includes nor excludes the apostle himself. 

éy Mvedpare “Ayiy. Dr. Hort omits év on the authority of AB, 
a few cursives, the Vulgate, and some Fathers; see Tischendorf’s 
note. “In (or by) the Holy Spirit sent from heaven.” The omission 
of the article with veya "Ayov is very common (John xx, 22 and 
many other passages), and is of no significance (cf. Acts viii. 15, 18). 
Here the Holy Ghost who was “sent from heaven” on the day of 
Pentecost, and inspired the preachers of the gospel, is introduced as 
a guarantee that the gospel cannot contradict the message of the 
prophets who were inspired by the Iveiya Xpurrod. Von Soden 
and Dr, Hort translate “by a holy spirit” ; but there can hardly be 
any doubt that the same Spirit is meant here as in ver. 2 above, 
where also there is no article. "EgarooréAAw is used of the sending 
of the Spirit in Luke xxiv. 49; in John xiv. 26, xv. 26, xvi. 7, the 
verb is méuzrw. 

els & émOvpodow dyyehor napaxdyar. “Upon which even angels 
desire to look”; here the omission of the article must certainly have 
its proper force. Lapaximrew properly means “ to take a shy sidelong 
glance,” as when one peeps out of a window or door at a person 
passing in the street, and is perhaps so used in Luke xxiv. 12; John 
XX, 5, 11. Even in Jas. i, 25 the meaning may be “he who has 
once cast a glance upon the perfect law of liberty”; the slightest 
look upon the law is sufficient to show the folly of those who hear 
and do not. On the other hand, James may mean “ He who has 
gazed steadily upon the law.” If we give rapaxvrray its classical 
sense here, a not inconsiderable difficulty arises. The angels are 
“all ministering spirits, sent forth to do service for the sake of them 
that shall inherit salvation” (Heb. i. 14), and they must long for 
much more than a casual glance upon the Church and its gospel of 
suffering and glory. "Eyxvrray els means “to pore over,” “study 
intently” (Clem. Rom. xl. 1 and elsewhere ; see Harnack’s note) ; 
and it may be thought that rapaximrew eis is used, not quite cor- 
rectly, by St. Peter and St. James, in the same sense. The use of 
mupaxrrew may have been suggested here by Enoch ix. 1, «ai 
axotoayres of réecoapes peyddor dpydyyAdor MiyaiyA Kai OtpejA nai 
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“Pagar Kal TaBpiyd rapexupay él rijv viv & trav dylwv Tod ofpavod 
(quoted by Hort). Above, on ver. 4, was noticed another possible 
reference to Enoch, and others may be detected. They should be 
borne in mind, because, when we come to consider the relation of 
Jude to 2 Peter, it will appear that while in 1 and 2 Peter there are 
allusions to apocryphal books, these allusions are developed by Jude 
into actual quotations. 

13. 6. “Wherefore”; the reference is to the general contents 
of vers. gt which were suggested by the third Name of ver, 2. 
From this point to ii, 10 the author develops the meaning of 


dytacpés. 

valued) “Having girded up the loins of our mind”; the 
verb is used of gathering or tucking up long skirts by means “of a 
belt so as to be ready for energetic action. Cf. Prov. xxix. 35, 
évalooapévy loxupis écpiv airijs, of the brave woman. Here, 
where vipovres immediately follows, St. Peter is probably thinking 
of our Lord’s words, Luke xii. 35, 46. The word used by Luke is 
mreprelorpévar (taken probably from the account of the Passover, 
Ex. xii, 11). “Avafévvve$a is not common in classical Greek, 
though it was used by Didymus the grammarian (Aéhen. 1394), 
but succing? is well known in Latin. ‘The word recalls the iraxoy 
of ver, 2, Those who have girded up their loins are ready for 
instant obedience. 

Savolas. For this word cf. Matt, xxii. 37, dyamjoas Kijpoy roy 
@cdy cov... & SAy 7H Siavole cov (from Deut. vi. 5). St, Paul 
uses the word in his later Epistles (Eph. ii. 13, iv. 18; Col. i. 21), 
but always in a bad sense, of the mere logical faculty which sets 
itself against the truth. But what precisely is meant by “girding 
up the mind”? Girding brings the mind into what Carlyle calls 
“a compact frame,” cutting off vague loosely flowing thoughts and 
speculations that lead nowhither, and only hamper obedience. 
Hence it is followed immediately by wjpovres. Sobriety guards 
men against the “intoxication” of false prophets, against false 
views of ¢Aevdep(a, against moral and doctrinal caprices such as are 
denounced in 2 Peter. The Girdle is Law or Truth (Eph. vi. 14). 

tehelws is best taken with vjpovres, “being perfectly sober” 
(most modern commentators take this view). Down to Dean 
Alford’s time it was generally connected with é\xicare. In this 
case we must translate “hope with a perfect hope,” not “hope unto 
the end.” The idea of final perseverance is involved, but not ex- 
pressed in the pperiection of hope. 

Arloare & xdpw. “Hope for the grace that is being 
brought unto you in the popetalicn of Jesus Christ.” "EAwifew ért 
followed by the accusative is found only here and r Tim. v. 53 
but the construction (it is a Hebraism) is common in the LXX. 
A question has been raised whether éx/ introduces the ground or 
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the object of the hope ; Dr. Hort takes the former, Kiihl the latter 
view (see their notes on this passage). The points are that there 
is no Hebrew verb which exactly answers to éA7iCew; that the five 
Hebrew verbs represented in the LXX. by éAwifew mean some 
“to trust upon,” some “to wait for”; that in Ps. li. (lii) 10, 
@Azilav eri 7d cos tod @cod, the Hebrew original means to “ trust 
upon the mercy of God,” while in Ps. xxxii. (xxxiii.) 18 the same 
Greek words represent what in the Hebrew signifies to “wait for 
the mercy.” Upon the whole it seems better to regard émifew ext 
here as equivalent to éAmifew eis (John v. 45; 2 Cor. i. 10; 1 Pet. 
iii. 5), and to take the following accusative as denoting the object 
towards which the hope is directed, It is a subtle question, and 
has no direct bearing upon the sense, 

shy deponerny opi xdp. Xdpw is the gracious gift of deliver- 
ance, which is being brought, and ere long will surely be given, 
in the Revelation (see vers. 5, 7 above). Many commentators 
(Erasmus, Luther, Calovius, Bengel, Steiger, Hort) take “grace” in 
the Pauline sense, and regard “the revelation” as meaning the 
continuing and progressive unveiling of Christ in the Christian’s 
soul (cf. Rom. i. 17) ; but there can be little doubt what St, Peter 
means here by the Revelation. 

The editions generally place a full stop after Xpiorod, as also 
after i, 21, ii. 17. In all these places a colon might be used so as 
to allow the preceding imperative to run on; but after ii. 25, iii. 6, 
iii. 7 the full stop is clearly right. The style is loose and conversa- 
tional, not so strictly bound by grammatical fetters as that of 
practised writers. 

14. bs zéxva draxojs. “Children of” is a Hebraism; rékva 
GrwXeias, Isa. lvii. 4 ; vids avdrov, 2 Sam. xii. 5. In the New Testa- 
ment we have réava épyijs, Eph. ii. 3; réxva urés, Eph. v, 85 réeva 
Kardpas, 2 Pet, ii, 14; viol ris dreBeias, Eph. ii, 2, v. 6; Col. iii. 6; 
viol purds xal tydpas, x Thess, v, 5; vids elpjvs, Luke x. 6; 8 vids 
tis axwheias, 2 Thess. ii 3; John xvii, 12, There is no more 
reason for supposing that réxva twaxojjs was suggested by vioi rijs 

than there is for supposing that St. John borrowed rékva 
@eod from St, Paul ; indeed there is not so much. On the contrary, 
the phrase recurs quite naturally to the tvaxoy of ver. 2. Children 
of obedience are those whose mother is obedience, in whom is the 
spirit of obedience, who are obedient, not “obedient children.” 

pA ovoxnparitsperor tals mpérepov ev TH dyvoia dpa émbupias. 
“Not conforming yourselves to the lusts which formerly ruled you 
in your ignorance.” The not uncommon verb aveyquarilerbat (see 
Liddell and Scott) is found also Rom, xii. 2, pi) ovoxnpariterte 1h 
aigu roiry. In respect to Rom. xii, there is somewhat better 
reason for suspecting a direct or indirect connexion between St. 
pach and St. Paul than elsewhere, but we cannot safely build any 
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inference on this particular word. See pp. 19, 20. “A-yvora is 
perhaps more applicable to those of St. Peter’s readers who had 
been Gentiles than to those who had been Jews. St. Paul speaks 
of Gentile ignorance, Acts xvii. 30; Eph. iv. 18; see Abbott's 
note; but St. Peter attributes the crucifixion to the ayvoa of the 
Jews, Acts 111. 17. It 1s not easy to say whether St. Peter here is 
thinking of ignorance of God and His Law, or more particularly of 
ignorance of Christ. If the latter, his words will apply equally to 
Jews and Gentiles. All alike had sat in darkness, Matt. iv. 16; 
Luke i. 79; Johni. 5, 10, 11. ‘Em#vpiae again seems to point rather 
to Gentiles, whose lives were generally more licentious than those 
of Jews. But there were many wicked Jews, Rom. ii. 17 sqq.; Eph. 
ii. 3; and our Lord was speaking to Jews when He insisted upon 
the sinfulness of lust, Matt. v. 28. But the readers of the Epistles 
were neither all Gentiles nor all Jews. See Introduction. 

15. &\AG cata tov Kaddgavta Suds dywov. “ But after the pattern 
of that Holy One who called you.” It is best to take dyov as 
substantival; it is hardly possible to make it an adjectival pre- 
dicate and translate with von Soden, “after the pattern of Him who 
called you, who is holy.” This use of xara (which is quite classical 
and common; see instances in Liddell and Scott) is found Gal. iv. 
28, xara ‘Ioadx, like Isaac. Kadety is a word that belongs to the 
vocabulary of Christendom, and St. Peter uses it several times,— 
God called us out of darkness unto light, ii. 9; called us unto His 
eternal glory in Christ, v. 10; the call makes the pilgrim, above, 
ver. 1 ;—but he uses it in a simpler and less technical manner than 
St. Paul; he does not speculate on its difference from other verbs 
(cf. Rom. viii. 28 sqq.); nor does he appear to distinguish xAxrés 
from éxAexros in the same way as St. Paul (ver. 1 above). St. Peter 
does not use xAnrdés, nor xAjows, except in the Second Epistle, i. 
10, where A has zapdxAnots, and éxAoyy 1s added apparently as 
identical, or at any rate as giving another aspect of the same thing. 
In the Gospels xaActy has many senses, of which the chief are illus- 
trated by Matt. ii. 15, “out of Egypt did I call My Son”; v. 9g, 
“they shall be called sons of God” (from Hos. ii. 1); ix. 13, “to 
call sinners unto repentance”; xxii. 9, “call to the wedding”; xx. 8, 
‘call the labourers into my vineyard.” It has, in fact, four chief 
meanings—(a) of calling out of a lower state, Egypt or sin ; (6) of 
inviting to a feast; (c) of summoning to a duty; (d) of giving a 
name corresponding to a character. It seldom seems to imply 
selection ; all are called alike. In Hebrews it is used of the call 
of Abraham (xi. 8, as in a); of the new name, “in Isaac shall thy 
seed be called” (xi. 18, from Gen. xxi. 123 cf. i. 11, as in @); of 
those who are invited into the Covenant (1x. 15, as in 4); of the call 
ef Aaron to the priesthood (v. 4, as in ¢ but with the notion of 
personal selection). In Peter the typical call appears to be that of 
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Abraham, though the Patriarch is not named in this connexion ; 
the Christian is a homeless wanderer, called out of the darkness of 
the past into the light of the gospel, travelling towards glory or an 
inheritance or a crown, called especially to suffer with Christ (ii. 21). 
The new name (Christian, iv. 16) is a name of suffering. St. Paul 
alludes to the new calling or name, quoting Gen. xxi. 12 (Rom. 
ix. 7) and Hos, ii. 1 (Rom. ix. 26). He does not connect the Call with 
any Old Testament type. The Call is from the Covenant of Works 
to the Covenant of Grace, and Abraham exemplifies not obedience 
to a summons or command, but belief in a promise; two things 
which, though closely combined, yet represent different sides of the 
same action, and are in theory very distinct. If we throw the 
whole stress upon belief, three difficulties at once arise: why do 
some believe while others do not? what is the value of partial belief? 
how can belief which causes action be itself in any degree the 
effect of action? All these perplexities were acutely felt by St. 
Paul. St. John also felt the difficulty, but found an answer in his 
conception of Love which grows by familiarity and obedience. The 
Synoptic evangelists, St. Peter, the sub-apostolic Fathers, hardly 
touch the problem. Many modern scholars regard Peter as a later 
writer, who was perfectly familiar with the Pauline Epistles, but 
failed to grasp their meaning. But the fact to be explained is 
that, instead of misapprehending or perverting the distinctive 
Pauline thoughts, he leaves them altogether on one side. 

@ywr. St. Peter’s idea of Holiness must be considered in 
relation to the terms in which he speaks of God. Christ is the 
object of Love (ver. 8). God, though Father, of fear; the justice, 
might, majesty of God are predominant thoughts in this Epistle. 
In the present passage we are referred to Lev. 44, xix. 2, xx. 7. 
In all these passages the Israelites are commanded to keep them- 
selves from uncleanness, because God is holy. The Hebrew 
Qadesh comes from a root which means to div God is holy, 
because He is separate from all uncleanness. No defilement can 
approach Him under penalty of being consumed (Heb. xii. 29) ; 
He is dwefpacros xaxav, Jas. i. 13; das olxav dxpéotrov, r Tim. vi, 
16. Justice is the positive idea most usually connected in the New 
Testament with holiness, John xvii. 11, 25 ; Lu 5; Rom. vii, 
12 (the law is holy and just and good). In the present passage the 
holy God is also the just Judge. Justice is more nearly connected 
with holiness than is goodness. ‘The epithet is applied to Christ, 
Luke i, 35, iv. 345 John vi. 69; rdv dywov xa Bixaoy, Acts iii. 143 
iv, 27, 30 nly also vi. 10, always with reference to 
His puri Paul uses the epithet only of the Holy 
Ghost, ho men. 

‘There is an important point involved, because Albrecht Ritschl 
maintained that “the conception of the holiness of God is for the 
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religion of the New Testament abolished (aufgehoben), at any rate is 
in no respect essential” (Rechif. und Vers. ii, 12, 13; see Mielke, 
das System Albrecht Ritsch’s, p. 23), on the ground that aloofness 
and transcendent majesty involve mystery in doctrine, and fear as 
in some degree an allowable motive for Christians. Ritschl’s view 
is an application of Kant’s theory; nothing can be known except 
relations ; nothing can have any religious value except God’s relation 
to us; this has been perfectly revealed in Christ as a relation of love. 
It is interesting chiefly as showing the impossibility of squaring any 
philosophical theory with the Bible, or with any book in the Bible. 
Mystery and Fear cannot possibly be eliminated from Religion. 

kai aurol... yem@nre. “Io ye also become holy in every 
manner of conversation.” The aorist of the imperative is con- 
stantly used in this Epistle, when, according to the ordinary rule, 
we should have expected the present: see i. 13, 17, 22, 1L 2, 13, 
17, ili, 10, 11, £4, 15, iv. 17, Vv. 2, 5, 6, 8, 9. Blass (p. 194 sqq.) 
hardly seems to recognise adequately the looseness of New Testa- 
ment grammar on this point. Closely parallel in sense are the words 
quoted by St. Paul from Isa. li. 17, efér Gere €x péoov QUT@Y Kat 
dpopio byte, r€yet K ipuos, Kat dxafdprov pH amrerbe’ Kaye cir S€Loprac 
beds, Kat Ecopae ty els mar épa, Kal tpeis eoerOE pot els viots Kat 
Ouyarépas, A€yee Ki'ptos ravroxpdrwp, 2 Cor. vi. 17. It should be 
noticed that St. Peter does not address those to whom he writes as 
dytot, saints, though they belong to the €@vos dyov, 1. 9, or what 
Clem. Rom. calls the dytov pepis, xxx. 1. “Avaorpody (a favourite 
word of St. Peter’s), which in Aeschylus and Aristotle means “a 
repair,” “haunt,” or “abode,” in Polybius is used of “a manner of 
life,” literally “(a turning to and fro,” “a walking up and down.” 
The exact Latin equivalent is conuersatio (see Liddell and Scott, and 
Facciolati). It is greatly to be regretted that the fine word “con- 
versation” has been rejected by the Revised Version to the 
impoverishment of the English language. ‘“ Different kinds of 
dvactpopy are to be spoken of further on in the Epistle: here at 
the outset St. Peter lays down what is true for them all” (Hort). 

16. “Aytot goecOe. Lev. xi. 44, xix. 2, xx. 7; the future 1s here 
equivalent to an imperative; cf. Matt. v. 48. 

17. xaiel warépa émixadetobe .. . dvactpdpyte. ‘“* And if ye call 
on him as Father, who without respect of persons judgeth according 
to each man’s work, pass the time of your sojourning in fear” (R.V.). 
This is the common and, according to classic usage, the better 
translation. But that of the A.V., “if ye call on the Father who,” 
etc., may be defended. Tarjp is one of those words which easily 
dispense with the article (cf. ver. 2 above), and the article is 
omitted, where a defining clause follows, without any perceptible 
alteration of the sense ; cf. zpodijrat of zpopnreviartes, ver. 10 above ; 
ais vopov TéAciov Tov Tis EAcvOepias, Jas. i. 25; matdious Tots éy dyopa 
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xaOnpévors, Luke vii. 32 ; bytatvovee Adyors trois rod Kvupfov, 1 Tim. 
vi. 3. In any case the stress falls here upon the definition, “If the 
Father, to whom you pray, is also the righteous Judge, see that ye 
fear Him.” The Father “giveth good things to them that ask 
Him” (Matt. vii. 10) ; but He is not merely, as the heathen thought, 
a burp édwv. He chastises His children (Heb. xii. 5, 6), and He 
judges. He is Warjp dys, dicacos (John xvii. 11, 25). Kiihl 
remarks that in Peter's view the Old Testament motive (Holiness, 
Fear) is not abolished, but rather strengthened by the new relation 
of sonship. The point became of importance in the controversy 
with the Gnostics, who maintained that God was Love simply and 
solely. Fear, of course, means such fear as may be felt towards a 
good father, not slavish, superstitious dread. It is a lower motive 
than love, yet is not to be regarded as merely negative ; it is the 
safeguard of holiness, and it prompts obedience in things which we 
do not as yet understand,—and there are always things which we do 
not understand, Even St. Paul uses occasionally the same language 
as St. Peter, see 2 Cor. v. 10, 11. St. John (I iv. 18) writes that 
“perfect love casteth out fear”; but his words do not apply to those 
whose love is not yet perfect. Our Lord says at one time, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart” (Matt. xxii. 37), at 
another, “ Yea, I say unto you, Fear Him” (Luke xii. 5). 

In the words Marépa émxaXetoGe there is a possible allusion to 
the Lord’s Prayer (so Weiss, Huther, Kiihl, Hort), but it is not 
certain; the words may be suggested by Ps. Ixxxviii. (Ixxxix.) 27. 

Ampoownohiinrws. Neither the adverb nor the adjective from 
which it is formed occurs elsewhere in the New Testament, but 
we haye the phrases AapBdvew, mpoodéxecOar, Oavpdtew mpdcwrov. 
They all denote the righteous Judge, who makes no distinction 
between high and low, rich or poor, Jew or Gentile, in the eye of 
whose holy law all men are equal. _It is interesting to compare the 
words of St. Peter (Acts x. 34), éx’ dAndclas xaraAapPévopat Sr obK 
fare xporwrodrrys 6 Ocds' GAN’ ey wavrt Over 6 poBorpevos abrdv Kad 
epyalopevos Sixatootvny Sexrds airG tort, Cf. also Rom. ii, 10, 11. 
Dr. Hort thinks that these passages are based on Deut. x. 17, but 
the thought and expression must have been not uncommon among 
pious Jews ; thus we find in the Book of Jubilees (ed. Charles, p. 73), 
“quia Deus uiuens est et sanctus et fidelis et iustus ex omnibus ; et 
non est apud eum accipere personam, ut accipiat munera, quoniam 
Deus iustus est et iudicium exercens in omnibus qui transgrediuntur 
sermones cius et qui contemnunt testimonium eius.” Cf. Ep, 
Barn. iv, 12. 

sav THs maporxtas dpdv xpévov. The collocation is common in 
Peter but rare elsewhere in the New Testament ; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 40; 
2 Cor. viii. 8, and see Introduction, p. 4. Tlapocxéa, See note on 
aaperinuos above. Iaporxeiy is found Luke xxiv. 18; Heb. xi. 9; 
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wapouos, Acts VIL 6, 29: rupee, Acts xii 17. St. Paul will not 
use rapouos of Christians : they are already ovpzoXtra: ray ayiov, 
Eph. 1. 19. The word za ».uua has a very interesting history ; the 
“‘ pilzmms ” or “so*oumers ~ In a district or town formed the diocese 
or “ parish.” Sve Suicer, 5.7. rapouta, Dict. of Christian Antiqui- 
lies, $.c7. Parish. 

18. eiSctres Gm. The Holiness and Justice of God are the 
ground of Fear. which !s strengthened by another thought, that of the 
high cost of Regdempzion. The same cast of thought finds expression 
in Heb. vi. 5 593., and Clem. Rom. xx1., row Kiproy quay Incoty 
Xprotor, of ro aiua trép tye €d06n, &tpaxoper. Further on Clement 
speaks of the fear of God as xaos wat péyas xai owlwy xdvras Tos 
év atte dciws daotpedoperors éy xaBapa davoig. This fine passage 
affords an admirable illustration of what we may call “ Petrinism,” 
the mingled s.vcrity and tendemess of the Christian disciplinarian. 

od @8aprois . . . watpowapadorov. ‘“ That not with corruptible 
things, silver or gold, were ye redeemed from your vain conversa- 
tion handed down from your fathers.” Silver and gold (which are 
drodAvpera, ver. 7, Or POapza) are dross compared with the price 
that was paid for you. Arrpos is the ransom paid for slaves, Matt. 
xx. 28; Mark x. 45; 1 Tim. i. 6 we have astiAvurpoy ; Avrpotobat 
is used Luke xxiv. 21; Tit. ii. 14; Atrpwors, Luke i. 68, ii 38; 
Heb. ix. 12; Avrpwrys, Acts viv. 35 of Moses. The Ransom is 
here the Blood of Christ; in Matt. xx. 28 the Yvy7 of Christ. We 
are redeemed from our enemies and from the hand of all that hate 
us, Luke i. 68 sqq.; from dvopia, Tit. ii. 14; here from vain con- 
versation : the historical type suggested in all these passages is that 
of the great deliverance from the house of bondage in Egypt (cf. 
Ex. vi. 6). The Bible does not attempt to say to whom the 
Ransom is paid, a question on which, in later times, there was much 
unforiunate speculation. The question ought never to have been 
asked, because it does not admit of an answer, except in some sense 
which is hardly compatible with the metaphor of Ransom. A 
money ransom is paid to him who holds the slave, but this is not 
true of a spiritual ransom. To take an analogous case, the Algerian 
slaves were redeemed by the blood and suffering of English sailors, 
but to whom was this ransom paid ? 

Closely connected, though not identical, with the idea of Ransom 
is that of Buying. By one and the same act God redeemed us 
from captivity and bought us for His own slaves, Acts xx. 28 
(3epreroujoaro) ; in 1 Cor. vi. 20, vil. 23; 2 Pet. ii. 1; Apoc. v. 9, 
xiv. 3, 4, the verb used is dyopdfewv, and in all these passages the 
price expressed or intended is the Blood of Christ. 

St. Luke uses the word dzoAvrpwors of final deliverance at the 
Last Day, xxi. 28; and St. Paul, who does not use the simple 
AuTpwors, has the compound in the same future sense, Rom. viii. 23 ; 
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Eph. i. 14, iv. 30; such is probably the meaning also in Rom. 
243 Eph. i. 7; Col. i, 14; in Heb. xi. 35 drodvzpwors is equivalent 
to peice so also in ix. 15. See Abbott on Eph. i. 7. 

This phrase again might seem to be aimed 
rte at Gentiles than at Jews. From the Apologists we may see 
how reluctant the Gentiles were to cast off the “ manner of life” of 
their ancestors, and by so doing to pronounce condemnation upon 
their parents, philosophers, statesmen. See Clem. Alex. Profr. x. ; 
Min. Felix, Oct. vi. ‘The strength of this sentiment is powerfully 
exemplified in Mr. Dill’s Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
Roman Empire. Races like the English, whose past history was less 
glorious, did not feel the difference so keenly ; see Bede, H. Z. ii. 13. 
“Vain” again is constantly used of idolatry (Acts xiv. 15). Yet 
Jews also had a wapadoais, Matt. xv. 2 sqq., which came from their 
fathers, Gal. i, 14, and was in some points against the law of God 
and vain. 

19. AANA ply alate . . . Xpiorod. “ But with precious blood of 
Christ as of a lamb unblemished and spotless.” On the collocation 
of the words, see Introduction, p. 4. On the Blood of Christ see 
note on ver. 2 above. Here, no doubt, the absence of the article 
before ryziy alpar: is not without meaning, “Ye were redeemed 
not with corruptible gold, but with precious blood”; both the 
adjectives and the substantives are in strong contrast. “Apwpos, 
which in classic Greek means blameless, is used by the LXX. of 
victims which have no physical blemish. Hence the name of the 
poporKdros, an official whose business it was to ascertain this fact, 
Philo, de Agric. 29 (i. 320); Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 18. 117. “The 
translators having to express the Hebrew mum, a blemish, apparently 
caught at the sound of the Greek papos, and employed it for their 
purpose” (Hort). It should, however, be observed that in the Old 
Testament the ceremonial and the moral are not easily kept apart, 
and that dwpos is used of moral integrity, Ps, xiv. (xv.) 2, and else- 
where. "AozuAos, “spotless,” is metaphorical, but is rather moral 
than ceremonial ; it is found in the version of Symmachus, Job xv. 
15, but not in the LXX. “Apmyos is used of Christ ina passage very 
similar to this, Heb. ix. 14. ‘T'he physical perfection of the victim 
is regarded as typical of the sinlessness of Christ, which makes His 
Blood rijuov. 

Christ is called dyvés by the Baptist, John i. 29, 36; in 
Apoc. y. 6 and elsewhere the word used is dpviov, The Paschal 
Lamb or Kid is called mpéBarov réXeov, Ex. xii. 5 ; in Isa. liii. 7 we 
read, bs xpéBarov mi odayhy 4yOq, xal’ds dvds evavriov 09 xeipovros 
dduvos obrws otx dvolya rd ordua. Here the sheep is slain, the 
lamb is only shorn, and it has been questioned whether the 
prophet in this particular verse is thinking of the Paschal Lamb 
or, indeed, of any sacrifice at all (see Dr, Cheyne’s note). The 
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chapter, however, is full of sacrificial imagery, and the Suffering 
Servant ts depicted both as an Atoner (ras dpaprias qpov épec), 
and as a Redeemer (rw porwr abrovd jpets idOnpev) ; indeed the 
ideas of Atonement and of Redemption are blended through- 
out. The Isaianic passage was very early applied to our Lord, 
Acts viii. 32. 

There can be little doubt that Isa. lili. was in the mind of St. 
Peter here. Just before we have had an allusion to Isa. li 3, ov 
pera dpyvpiov AutpwOyoecHe, and references to Isaiah, and to chap. 
lili. in particular, abound in the Epistle. But the “ blood of the 
Lamb” does not come from this source. It is found most easily 
in Ex. xii.: the difference of the words zpéBarov and dpvods is a 
merely superficial difficulty, and réAcov is equivalent to duwpoy cai 
domuov. We really do not know what words St. Peter himself 
used. But in the case of such allusions there is danger in the 
attempt to bind an author down to fixed passages. St. Peter may 
have meant quite generally the lamb of sacrifice. See note on 
pavriops, ver. 2 above. 

The question has been raised whether the blood of the Paschal 
Lamb was really a ransom, but it is difficult to understand the 
point of view from which the question is framed. In one sense, of 
course, it was not, as the Epistle to the Hebrews teaches us. But 
in another, as a shadow, it was both an Atonement and a Ransom ; 
it covered the houses of the Israelites from the destroying Angel, it 
redeemed the firstborn, and was a condition of the deliverance of 
the whole people from the house of bondage. 

Dr. Hort quotes the Midrash on Ex. xii. 22, With two bloods 
were the Israelites delivered from Egypt, with the blood of the 
paschal lamb and with the blood of circumcision.” 

20. mpoeyvwopévov, The foreknowledge of God does not neces- 
sarily imply the pre-existence of the thing or person foreknown 
(see ver. 2 above; Acts xv. 18; Rom. xi. 2), but does not exclude it. 

amps KataBodijs xéopou. Matt. xiii. 35 (here, perhaps, xdopov 
should be omitted), xxv. 34; the phrase is used also by Luke, 
John, Paul, and in Hebrews: Apoc. xii. 8, the Lamb was slain 
from the foundation of the world. It is found also in the Assump- 
tion of Moses, and is quot therefrom in the Acta Syn. Wie. 
(Gelasius Cyzic. ii. 18, p. 24), aai mpocOedcard pe 6 Meds mpd xa-a- 
Bodjjs xoopov, elval pe rH9 StaGyKys abrod peoirny (Moses is speaking 
to Joshua). This pascage of the Assumption was possibly alluded 
to by St. Paul, Gal. ili. 19, and may have suggested the language of 
St. Peter here. The word xaraBoAy is used 2 Macc. il. 29 of the 
foundation or ground-plan of a house. Dr. Hort quotes also 
Plut. Aforalia, ii. 956 A, 76 €& dpy7s Kat dua TH Tpwry KataBodrq Tov 
avOpwrwr. 


davepw0évros. Cf. John i. 31; 1 Tim. iit, 16; 1 John iii. 5, 8 
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“Taken by itself the word suggests a previous hidden existence, 
ae ‘ was not likely to be chosen except in this implied sense” 
Hort). 

én’ éoxdrou trav xpéver. “In the last of the times,” in the last 
epoch of the world’s history ; or “at the end of the times” (éxdrou 
being taken as neuter and substantival, as in the phrase én’ éxxdrov 
tiv jpepav, Heb. i. 2). 

$v Spas. The purport of this verse is still further to deepen the 
reader’s sense of the need of holiness and godly fear. Not only is 
the blood precious, but the sacrifice of Christ was purposed by God 
before creation, and all for you. 

21, rods 8: adrod morois els Gedy. Tuerevovras is supported by 
the authority of & C K L P, a number of other MSS., and the Syriac 
Versions ; but the great textual critics prefer surovs, the reading of 
AB, a good cursive, and the Vulgate, on the ground that morev- 
evras is an obvious correction designed to get rid of the otherwise 
unexampled phrase zictois eis @eov. Tords in the active sense 
(=believing) is rare even in the New Testament, and except in 
this passage is always used absolutely. See Dr. Hort’s elaborate 
note. Nevertheless «is is used after morevw, and there is no 
obvious reason why morés in the active sense should not be 
followed by the same preposition. We must translate “who 
through Him do believe in God.” No other meaning will suit the 
context, and es after mords in its passive meaning (=trusted, 
trustworthy) appears to be not only unexampled, but impossible. 
For & atrod cf. Acts iii, 16, 4 xioris 4 3¢ avrod (the words of St. 
Peter). Above, ver. 8, Christ is Himself the immediate object of 
Faith; here by Him, by the historical Christ, 8° dvaordcews é« 
vexpav (ver. 3), by the ~athjvara and déga (ver. 11), in a word, by 
the gospel, we come to believe in God, who raised Him from the 
dead and gave Him glory. It is to be observed that here the 
brethren believe in God, not because the Son has revealed the 
Father (Matt. xi. 27), but because the Father has revealed the Son. 
The two propositions are reciprocal and interchangeable ; hence it 
is clear that we believe in God through Christ not in the same 
sense as that in which we believe through Apollos or Paul, who 
were Sidxovor (1 Cor. iii, 5), Here, again, it is impossible to say 
whether St. Peter is addressing himself to Jews or to Gentiles ; the 
peculiar attribute ascribed to God was equally new to both. 

tov éyeipavra . . . Sdfav. The Resurrection and Exaltation are 
appealed to just as in St. Peter’s speech on Pentecost, and indeed 
in the Book of Acts throughout. Here the Resurrection is a 
revelation of God and His abounding mercy; it is also the means 
(or one means) of the dvayévnots (ver. 3), and gives efficacy to 
Baptism (iii. 21). But there is no trace in our Epistle of the 
favourite Pauline thought that the Christian is risen with Christ or 
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has died with Christ. The substance of St. Peter’s teaching is the 
same, but the expression is not. 

God gave Jesus Christ glory in the eyes of unbelievers (Acts 
lii. 13) and of the Church, bestowing upon Him of grace “ the 
Name which is above every name” (Phil. ii. 9; see Lightfoot’s 
note). Cf. Apoc. i. 17, 18. Thus we can understand John xvii. 5. 

Gote thy wiotw Spor kal édaida elvat eis Oeoy. “So that your 
faith and hope is towards God.” Faith in Christ (ver. 8) is also 
faith in God, who gave Christ glory, whose mercy is the ultimate 
source of the resurrection, the regeneration, and the gospel gener- 
ally. Kuhl, with a number of German commentators, translates 
‘so that your faith is also hope towards God.” In this way we 
should get the sense “so that your faith is transformed into hope,” 
and thus escape the apparent tautology between miotots eis @eor, 
miorw eis @eov. There is no other substantial argument in favour 
of this artificial rendering (it is rightly rejected by Dr. Hort). 
Tautology is a characteristic of St. Peter’s style ; see Introduction, 
p. 6. Further, faith and hope are so closely connected in St 
Peter’s mind that they are merely two aspects of the same thing; 
the one involves the other so completely that it is difficult to see 
how he could say that the one becomes the other. 

At this point ends what we may call the doctrinal section of the 
Epistle. St. Peter has been explaining the three Names, their 
three attributes, and their several relations. Here he passes to the 
practical Christian life, catching up and expounding the words 
dyiarpos, avayevvav. The word suggests the thought, doctrine 
and exhortation are blended in easy natural flow, and, there are 
constant recurrences and developments of ideas already expressed. 

22, 23. “Hyvixotes carries us back to vers. 2, 15; traxoy to 
vers. 2, 14; the following dvayeyervyévor to ver. 3; but something 
new is added to each word. ‘The order of conception seems to be 
truth, regeneration, obedience, purity, love of the brethren. Truth 
is explained by the words d:a Adyou Cdvros @eod Kat pévovros. It is 
the word uttered by the Spirit of Christ through the prophets 
(vers. 10-12); through this truth comes the New Birth. The 
‘Truth must be obeyed, carried out in action as a law even before 
we understand it, in order that we may understand it (as in John 
vii. 17) ; see note on ver. 2. Obedience leads to purity of soul. 
‘Ayvos in classical Greek is mainly a moral word (sanctus not sacer ; 
but these, like dy:os, dyvos, are connected in etymology); it is used 
especially of virginity ; but the verb ts generally used of ceremonial 
purification. In the New Testament dyros always has the moral 
sense ; dyvicev is used of ceremonial cleansing in John xi. 3 5 and 
Acts xxl. 24, 26, xxiv. 18, but in Jas. iv. 8, 1 John iii. 3, as 
here, of spiritual cleansing. We may compare the phrase dpucfeur 
év dAnGeia, John xvii. 17, 19. Purity from evil inclinations, espect- 
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ally from rancour and malice, leads to love of the brethren (not 
“brotherly love”). The word ¢uAadeAgia in secular Greek and in 
4 Mace. xiii. 21, 23, 26, xiv. 1, means the mutual love of brothers 
birth; but in 2 Macc. xv. 14 Jeremiah is called 6 duAdddeddos 
because of his love for all Jews (Hort). In the New Testa- 
ment it is used (Rom. xii. 10; 1 Thess. iv. 9; Heb. xiii. 1; 2 Pet. 
i. 7) in what is really a new sense, of love for those who are 
brethren by virtue of the dvayévvyors. Love of the Christian 
brotherhood must be (1) dvuméxpiros (Rom. xii. 9 ; 2 Cor. vi. 6), 
not affected, Pharisaic, formal, mechanical, but sincere and from 
the heart. (2) ékrevjs, “fervent”; the word seems to convey the 
idea of straining intensity, but some regard it as meaning “ steady,” 
“unintermittent.” The adverb éxrevds occurs only in later Greek, 
and was regarded as a vulgarism ; see Lobeck’s Phrynichus, p. 311; 
Dr. Rutherford, New Phrynichus, p. 365, thinks that even the 
adjective is not Attic, 

omopd is fixed to the sense of “seed” (semen not satio) by the 
epithets. Many modern German commentators and Alford under- 
stand the meaning to be “born again not of a human father” (cf. 
John i. 13, iii. 4); but a better explanation is found in the parable 
of the Sower ; cf. Luke viii. 11, 6 oxépos éorty 6 Adyos rod @eod. 

In Ba Aéyou Geo Lavros Kai pévorros the article is again omitted. 
The epithets are best taken with Adyov. As Adyov is antithetical to 
oropis, so are Lavros Kal pévorros to ob plaprijs GAAa ddBdprov ; again 
we have Aéyos fav in Heb. iv. 12, and éAzis Gaoa in ver. 3 above ; 
and finally Méyow pévovros is caught up and illustrated by the words 
75 82 pijva Kupiow péver in the following quotation. ‘This is the con- 
struction adopted by A.V., R.V, (text), Alford, Kiihl, von Soden, 
and most modern commentators. Dr, Hort follows the Vulgate 
and many, especially of the older scholars, in coupling the epithet 
with @eot (cf. Dan. vi. 26, atrés ydp éorw Ocds paver wad Cov es 
yeveds yeveav tus tod alavos). Adyos is identified by St. Peter 
himself with pjya, and this again with the gospel which his readers 
had heard (73 chayyduobiv els ipas: cf. da Tov ebayyeAoapéver 
Spas, ver. 12 above), virtually with the wab;jpara xal dda. 

24. Sidr is used by St. Peter to introduce quotations from the 
Old Testament, i. 16, ii. 6, and here. In iii. ro ydp is used 
(Hort). 

aca odépf. From Isa, xl. 6-8, St. Peter departs from the LXX. 
in omitting és before ydpros, and in substituting atrjs for dvOpdxou 
and Kup(ov for tot @cod jpay, but follows it in omitting two clauses 
of the Hebrew (‘because the spirit of the Lord bloweth upon it; 
surely the people is grass”) after ééérece. Dr. Hort observes that 
St. Peter possibly found all these changes already made in the text 
of the LXX. which he used. 

e€npdvOn and éémece are gnomic aorists which may be rendered 
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in English by the present. Dr. Hort illustrates the av@os xdprov by 
reference to Sinai and Palestine, p. 139, where Dean Stanley de- 
scribes the blazing scarlet of anemones, tulips, and poppies among 
the thin, shortlived grass of spring in the Levant, and points out 
the fine comparison of this ddga of nature to the “ conversation” 
inherited by the Greeks from their fathers, which, “vain” as it was, 
was also so brilliant and attractive. But the main point of the 
quotation is the contrast between the shortness of earthly beauty 
and the eternity of the word of God. St. James manifestly alludes 
to this passage of Isaiah (i. 10, 11) in a different context; he is 
disparaging wealth, and omits all reference to the word of God. If 
there is any literary connexion here between the two Epistles, the 
right of priority seems to belong to St. Peter, who introduces the 
quotation with far greater ease, appropriateness, and power. See 
note on Soxipioy, ver. 7 above. 

25. Kupiou stands, as already observed, for the tod @eov ypoy of 
the LXX. and Hebrew. Dr. Hort observes that “ Kvpiov without 
the article must be taken, as in most cases, for Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, our God.” But the noticeable point is that in a matter of 
such grave import there should be any exceptions at all: and the 
fact seems to be that if we exclude direct quotations from the Old 
Testament, and such phrases as dyyeAos, duvy, xelp, tvedpa Kuptov, 
which are taken from the Old Testament and stereotyped by usage, 
it is hardly possible in the New Testament to make any distinction 
between Kvptos and 6 Kuptos. Even in the Old Testament 6 Kvptos 
stands not infrequently for Jehovah (passages quoted Matt. xxii. 44 ; 
Luke ii. 23 ; Acts 11. 25); and in the New Testament Kupros, without 
the article, is constantly used of Christ (Luke ii. 11; Acts x 36; 
in Rom. xiv. 5-9 Kupi and t@ Kupiy are used quite indifferently ; 
xvi. 2 sqq., év Kupiy, this is a common phrase ; 1 Cor. vil. 17-33, 
X. 21, 22, xvi. 113 2 Cor. iii. 16-18; Phil. tii. 20; 2 Thess. 1 
I, 2, 12). We have seen that in St. Peter's view the Spirit of Christ 
was in the prophets, and it is not possible to say that in the present 
passage he intends to draw any absolute distinction between Kupiov 
and Xpicrov. 

eis Gas. ‘“ Unto you,” is equivalent to tpiv, as in ver. 4 above. 
Dr. Hort would giye the preposition its sense of motion, “ which 
was preached (reaching even) to you.” The R.V. translates, “And 
this is the word of good tidings which was preached unto you” ; and 
it should not be forgotten that in the times of the apostle ebayyéAtor 
still preserved distinctly the meaning of ‘good spell” or tidings, 
which we are so apt to forget when we use the abbreviated 
“* gospel.” 

II. 1. Here begins a new passage of exhortation suggested by 
the word dvayeyevynpevor. It extends to the end of ver. ro. 

dro0énevor ody, “Therefore,” since ye are born again, since ye 
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have become babes, lay aside all kinds of wickedness; and desire 
the milk which Christ will give you. Milk causes growth; the 
growth will fit them for their place in the spiritual house, the royal 
priesthood. Here again the Christian is addressed as member of a 
corporation.” "Azoféca, is to be taken rather in the sense of cleans- 
ing defilements (iii. 21, 0b capxds dxd@eo1s prov) than in that of 
putting off clothing (as in Rom. xiii. 12; Eph. iv. 22; Col. iii. 
5 sqq-). The sins named are such as are specially destructive of 
rdadeAdpia. Kaxéa in the classics means either vice generally, as 
opposed to dpery, or specially cowardice. Suicer distinguishes three 
ecclesiastical uses of the.word ; (1) Evil, misery; trouble ; Matt. vi. 
34> dpxerdv 7H ppg 7 Kaxia airys. (2) Vice; the word is com- 
monly so used by the Fathers, and Theophylact gives it this sense 
in Rom. i. 29 (ad Rom. chap. iii.) ; but it is very doubtful whether 
he is right. (3) Malice; 1 Cor. xiv. 20, ri xaxig vpmidfere, where 
Theophylact notes wymidle rH xaxia 8 pndéva Kaxoroiv EAN’ Sowep 
vymov dxaxos. Cf. Col. iii, 8; Tit. iii 3. Dr. Hort maintains 
that in the Pauline Epistles xaxia always bears this sense. In the 
present -passage the A.V. has “malice,” the R.V. “ wickedness.” 
The addition of wacay, “ every kind or form of,” suits “ wickedness ” 
better than the more determinate “ malice,” and the same remark 
applies to civ wéoy xaxig, Eph. iv. 31. In ii, 16 below xaxia 
seems clearly to mean “wickedness.” Upon the whole it seems 
best to regard xaxia as the general term which is defined by the 
following special vices. In Jas. i. 21, 8d éroBéuevoe macay puraplay 
kal repigoeiay xaxias, the general sense “ wickedness” seems to suit 
better. It may be observed that James appears to combine 1 Pet. 
ii, 1, iii: 21, so that here, too, he is more naturally regarded as the 
borrower. 

Smoxpivas. So x AC K LP, the Vulgate, Philoxenian Syriac, and 
Armenian ; B, the Peshito, Coptic, and Aethiopic have inéxpirw. 
For the sense see dvuréxpiras above. St. Peter is probably thinking 
of our Lord’s denunciations of the Pharisaic hypocrisy, which was 
Strict in outward observances but cold at heart, setting its rules and 
forms above charity. The plural may mean &/nds of hypocrisy or 
acts of hypocrisy ; as dperai in classical Greek means “ virtues” or 
virtuous deeds.” 

xatadadids. “All backbitings.” The verb xaradaheiy is used 
by Aristophanes, Aanae, 752, of a slave who “ blabs” his master’s 
secrets ; it is quoted also from the lost Mjpas, Bekker, Anecd. i. 102, 
In later Greck it bears the sense of talking or railing against. The 
adjective xardAuAos (Rom. i. 30) and substantive xaraAaXia (2, Cor. 
xii, 30) are found only in the New Testament. 

2. bs dprryévwyra Bpégn. “As newborn babes.” *Apreyévwyros 
is a late and rare word, replacing veoyvés. This ig the only place 
where fpépy is used figuratively, vxjroe being commonly so used” 
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(Hfort). ‘The simile, which is very appropriate for those who are 
dvayeyervnpevor, recalls Matt. xviil. 3. In St. Peter’s view Christians 
are always babes, and therefore also always recently born. This is 
in substance the explanation of Dr. Hort and von Soden. Kuhl 
insists that dpreyévyyra must mean that the readers had been quite 
recently converted, and finds in the word a confirmation of his view 
that the readers of the Epistle did not belong to Churches founded 
by St. Paul, and that the Epistle was written before Romans. But 
this is too large a conclusion from so slender a premiss. Even if 
the readers had been converted by St. Paul, their Christianity was 
still young. But in respect of Eternity, as von Soden well says, the 
beginning of the new life must always seem a thing of yesterday. 

emmoOjoate ... owrmpiav. ‘Desire the sincere milk of the 
word that ye may grow thereby” (A.V.). ‘* Long for the spiritual 
milk, which is without guile, that ye may grow thereby unto salva- 
tion” (R.V.). The words eis owrnpiav are undoubtedly genuine ; 
see Tischendorf’s note. Aoytxdv ydAa is understood by the great 
majority of commentators, as by the A.V., to mean “milk of the 
word,” on the grounds that St. Peter is recalling the Adyos of 1. 23 
(just as in ddoAov he recalls the ddAov of the preceding verse), and 
that Aoyos in the New Testament always means “ word.” Of those 
who thus translate the phrase, some regard “ milk of the word ” as 
meaning “the milk which is the word” (“ /ac uerdi est periphrasis 
uerbi ipstus,” Bengel); others, ‘the milk which is contained in the 
word,” that is to say, specially Christ (so Kuhl, Weiss, Keil, von 
Soden). This latter point seems unimportant, if we consider what 
St. Peter has said touching the relation of Christ to Scripture. 

Dr. Hort insists that Aoyexes in the Stoic writers (even in Aris- 
totle ; sce Bonitz, /zdex), in later Greek, and commonly in Philo, 
means rational, and can mean nothing else; further, that in Rom. 
xii. r {the only other passage in the Greek Bible where the word is 
found) it bears this sense, and that Eusebius uses the word with the 
same meaning. It may be observed, however, that St. Paul does 
not use the phrase Aoyxov yada, and that his Aoycxy Aarpeta corre- 
sponds to St. Peter’s rrevparuas Ovoias ; that the usage of St. Paul can 
never be compared with that of St. Peter without great caution and 
reserve ; that Adyos, in the sense of the word of God, or scripture, is 
unknown to secular Greck; and that Aoy:xds, “ belonging to the 
word,” is at any rate strictly analogous to Aoytxds, “ belonging to the 
human reason.” ‘Finally, as it is certainly the habit of St. Peter to 
pick up and repeat his words, it would seem that the balance of 
argument is in favour of the translation of the A.V. “AédeAos does 
not mean “unadulterated,” nor exactly “ veracious,” as in Aesch. 
Ag. 93, xpiparos ayvov padaxats ddddourt Tapyyopiats, but “ guileless,” 
as the pattern of sincerity, and as forbidding all d0Aos, cf. i. 22. 
I'dAa is probably a reminiscence of Isa. lv. 1; if so, there is an 
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additional reason for taking Aoyxéy as above. In any case the 
word is suggested to St. Peter quite simply by dvayeyervypévor and 
Bpépy. The passage marks better than any other the difference 
between St. Peter, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and St. Paul. In 
St. Peter’s eyes the Christian is always a babe, always in need of 
mother’s milk, always growing, not to perfection, but to deliverance. 
In Heb, y, 12, yi 2, milk is the catechism, the rudiments of the 
faith, including repentance, faith, baptisms, laying on of hands, 
resurrection, judgment, and is contrasted with “the solid meat” of 
the perfect, who havea formed character (i ri é€w), can judge for 
themselves, and do not need a guide. This is an adaptation of the 
teaching of Philo (de migr. Abr. 9 (i. 443), repos vyriwy Kal Erepos 
reAclor xopds orev: 6 (i. 440), ev TavTy TH XWpa Kai yévos earl ao Td 
airopabés, 7 airodidaxrov, To vnias Kal yadaxTwdous Tpodijs djuéroxov) : 
but Philo probably borrowed it from the Stoics ; cf. Epictetus, ii. 
16, 39, ov Gédrcts 5y, Gs Ta radia, dwoyadaxricbivat Kai dxrerOas 
spodis otepewrépas; It takes up the old philosophic distinction 
between the Blos xpaxrixds and Bewpyrixds, and regards the Christian 
as moving up naturally and properly through instruction, obedi- 
ence, law, discipline, into knowledge and freedom. ‘This was the 
view adopted by Clement of Alexandria and Origen, and indeed by 
the whole of the later Church. It represents a v/a media between 
St. Peter and St. Paul. The latter draws the same distinction as 
Hebrews between ydAa and Bpipa (1 Cor. iii. 1, 2), but regards the 
“babes in Christ” as ob rvevparixol, odpxwot, or capxixoi, Here also 
the distinction is probably based, if not on Philo, on some cognate 
Rabbinical teaching. St. Paul is vexed with “the babe,” who is in 
fact the weaker brother, the formalist, and needs not to be carried 
further along the same line, but to be put upon a different line. 
Neither to St. Paul nor to Hebrews is “ milk” the biblical milk of 
Isaiah, nor is “the babe” the little child of the Gospels. St. Peter 
not only differs from them both, but he differs as being more 
scriptural and evangelical. This point, which is in many ways of 
the gravest importance, has not received the attention it deserves. 

B el dyetoaa%e Sr xpnoris 6 Kipwos. “If ye have tasted that 
the Lord is good.” “Milk” suggests a quotation from Ps i. 
(xxxiv.) 9, yetoacbe Kal Sere dre xpyords 6 Kipwos. The words «al 
Bere are omitted as not quite suiting the milk. A.V., R.V. translate 
“that the Lord is gracious,” but we need an adjective that will suit 
the figure of speech. “In the Psalm 8 Kvjpus stands for Jehovah, 
as it very often does, the LXX. inserting and omitting the article 
with Kvpios on no apparent principle. On the other hand, the next 
verse shows St. Peter to have used 6 Kujpios in its commonest, though 
not universal, N.T. sense of Christ. It would be rash, however, to 
conclude that he meant to identity Jehovah with Christ. No such 
identification can be clearly made out in the N.T.” (Hort), But 
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the point, as already observed, is that the writers of the New 
Testament take no trouble to guard their readers against misappre- 
hension on a subject of such consequence. 

4. mpds 8v mpocepyépevor, “Coming unto whom.” The phrase is 
suggested, as Dr. Hort thinks, by ver. 6 of the Psalm just quoted, 
mpooé\Oare mpos atroyv xai dwricOyre. Indeed the whole Psalm was 
present to St. Peter’s mind throughout the Epistle; cf. ver. ro, 
poBynOnre rov Kuprov mavres of ayvot abrov, with i. 15-175 ver. 5, 
éx Tagwy THY TapotKL@v pov éppicaro pe, With 1. 175 Vers. 13-17 are 
quoted below, iil. 10-12; 1n ver. 23 we have the word Aurpucerat, 
and ver. 20, woAXAai al OAives tov Sitxaiwy, kai ék Tracey avrov 
pvoerce avrovs 6 Kiptos, gives in little the main theme of the Epistle. 
The present participle is used because stones keep coming one after 
another ; but it may, as Kuhl thinks, dencte the perpetual lifelong 
drawing nigh of the soul to its Redeemer. The idea of stones 
“coming” 1s not very natural, and it 1s therefore all the more 
probable that Hermas was influenced by St. Peter when he speaks 
of stones “‘coming up” (dvaBatvev) to be built into the tower 
(Si. 1X. 3. 4). 

AOov Lavra. “A living stone.” Cf. éAmida facay, 1. 3; Adyos Cay, 
1. 23; the phrase means much more than “an animated stone”: 
that “lives” in St. Peter’s sense which is spiritual, divine, eternal. 
The apostle here brings in a new metaphor, the stones, the house, 
in order to reiterate with fresh force the necessity of holiness ; the 
keyword is the ayy of ver. 5. But he has already in view the 
quotations which he is about to introduce in ver. 6sqq. The 
word AcBos, once used, draws him on to say more about it. This 
artless conversational method is highly original; and it will be 
observed that the hints or suggestions which guide the thought are 
usually words or phrases of Scripture. This is a consideration 
which ought to be allowed weight in discussing the relation between 
vers. 6-8 and the parallel passage in Romans. 

5. kat adroit . . . mveupartends. “ Be ye also as living stones built 
up a spiritual house.” 

It seems best to take oixodopetoOe as imperative, the last link of 
the chain of imperatives extending from i. 13 onwards. Dr. Hort 
regards it as indicative, and translates “ye are being builded.” 
Here again St. Peter keeps distinctly in view the corporate idea of 
the Christian life; the house or temple is the community as in 
Eph. il. 21, 22, not the individual soul as in 1 Cor. iii. 16, vi. 19. 
The word olxos is used here probably because it means both 
“house” and “household,” and thus suits both the preceding 
oixodopetoGe and the following teparevya, Tvevjarixds, “ spiritual,” 
“immaterial,” or perhaps “reasonable.” Philo has the adjective 
mvevparixos (de mundi opificio 22, i. 15). In his psychology 
mveva, the breath of life, which makes the animal soul “tive” 
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(Gen, ii, 7), is synonymous with the Greek vots (guod detur potior’ 
insid. 22, 1, 207. See Siegfried, p. 240, and Hatch, Zssays in 
Biblical Greek, p. 126). 

els iepdrevpa dyov. “To be a holy priesthood.” The A.V, 
follows K LP, the Vulgate, and Peshito in omitting eis. Here again 
St. Peter is looking forward to a passage of Scripture which he 
means to quote more precisely ; in Ex. xix. 6, dyov is the epithet 
of vos not of tepdreya. The living stones, when they are built 
into the house, become also the body of priests who minister in the 
house, and the priests must be holy. The word dyos is repeated 
here with emphasis from i. 15, and resumes all that has been said 
from that point. 

dvevéykat . . . Xpiorod. “ To offer up spiritual sacrifices accept- 
able to God through Jesus Christ.” ’Avagépew is thus used, not in 
classical Greek, nor by St. Paul, but commonly in the LXX. (e.g. Gen. 
xxii. 2, 13, of the sacrifice of Isaac), by James (ii, 21), and in Heb. 
(vii. 28, xiii. 15), St. Peter does not define the sacrifices further 
than by saying that they are spiritual, as befits the spiritual house 
and the holy priesthood, The epithet rveparixds distinguishes 
them from the offerings of the Law; they are not shadows and 
symbols, but realities, such as spirit offers to spirit, and a holy priest- 
hood toa holy God. It would, however, be pressing the word too 
far to regard it as excluding all connexion with material objects ; for 
a gift of money is spoken of as a @voia (Phil. iv. 8; cf Acts x. 43 
Heb. xiii, 16). Purely spiritual acts of self-dedication, praise, faith, 
are also spoken of as sacrifices (Rom. xii. 1; Phil. i 17; Eph. v, 
1, 2); and no doubt no sacrifice is rvevparex) without the act of self- 
surrender. Here, where the sacrifices are those of the community, 
it seems impossible so to restrict them as to make them merely 
another name for ¢:AadeA gia, or for the putting away of all malice 
or wickedness. The praise and prayers of the assembly of brethren 
are no doubt meant, but their gifts are not excluded. 

eimpooBéxrous Gc 81a *Inood Xpiorod. “Acceptable to God 
through Jesus Christ.” “EtzpéoSexros is not used in the LXX, or 
Apocrypha (the simple Sexrds being preferred in this sense), but 
it was known to Greek religion (Schol. on Arist. Pax, 1054), 
and also to ordinary Greek language (Plutarch, Pracc. Ger. Reip. 
Sor C)” (Hort). Commentators appear to be very evenly divided 
on the question whether 6: is to be taken with dvevéyxac or with 
eimpoodéxrous. Heb. xiii, 15 favours the former construction ; the 
order of words, the latter. There is a difference in the sense. In 
the former case we offer through Jesus spiritual sacrifices which 
are acceptable because spiritual; in the second, we offer spiritual 
sacrifices, which are acceptable because offered through Him, 
deriving all their worth from Him who presents them to God, and 
with whose one sacrifice they are bound up. 

° 
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6. Bidrt wepi€xer év ypady. ‘‘ Because it contains in Scripture.’ 
T'pagy drops the article here just as “ Scripture” does in English. 
Tlepeéxetv is absolute and impersonal, as in Josephus, Azé. xi. 4. 7, 
BovAopat yiverGat ravra Kabws ev airy reptéxer. The same use of the 
word is found in Origen and in Adamantius (see Hort). ° In other 
passages, though the verb has ceased to be transitive, it is followed 
by an adverb or adverbial phrase ; thus we find érwrroAai rept€éxovos 
Tov TpoToy rovroyv, Josephus, An?, xil. 4. 11; émwrroAas meptexyovoas 
ovrws, 2 Macc. ix. 18, xi. 22. Tepsoyy is used for a table of 
contents or summary of a book (see Facciolati, Periocha), or for a 
paragraph or passage, Cic. ad Aff. xili. 25. 3; Acts viil. 32. 

In the passage which follows we have a cento of quotations 
from the Old Testament. ‘Idov riGnut.. . xaratoyuvOy is from Isa. 
XXvili. 16; AiOos . . . ywvias from Ps. cxvii. (cxviii.) 22; AiOos... 
gxavddAov from Isa. vill. 14; yevos éxAexrovy from Isa. xlill. 20; 
Bacidciov iepdrevpa, Ebvos ayvov from Ex. xix. 6 ; Aads eis wrepuroinaty 
... ayyeiAnre from Isa. xlili. 20 (Aady pov Sy weprerotnoduny Tas 
dperas jou SuyetoGat), Oi wore ob Aads . . . eAenOévres is a clause 
made up of phrases taken from Hos. 1. il. 

The relation between 1 Pet. ii. 6-8 and Rom. ix. 33 is discussed 
in the Introduction, p.18sqq. St. Peter is catching up, reiterating, 
justifying from Scripture, words which he has used immediately 
before, in vers. 4 and 5; but some of them have been present in 
his thoughts from the first; thus é«Aexros, i, 15 Teer, Tipsos, 1. 7, 
19; adytos, 1. 153 Adyos, 1. 23, ll. 2; and we may add ob Aads com- 
pared with dvayeyevynpévor, i. 23. The passage which occurred to 
him first was Ps. cxvii. (cxviii.) 22, from which comes the 
atodedoxiyacpeévov Of ver. 4; this word started the train of asso- 
ciation which suggested the other quotations. This particular 
quotation is used elsewhere by St. Peter, Acts iv. 11, and in the 
Gospels (Luke xx. 17 with parallels), but nowhere else. These 
features seem to be strongly in favour of St. Peter’s originality here ; 
but Dr. Hort and many other high authorities think it morally 
certain that St. Peter borrowed the common part of his quotation 
from St. Paul. 

(iBod, Tine . . . Katatoyuv67. “Behold, I lay in Sion a chief 
corner stone, elect, honoured; and he that believeth on him 
shall not be put to shame.” The LXX. version of Isa. xxviii. 16 is 
iSov éyw euBddAdrAw els Ta OenédAia Xtwv AiOov wodrvreAH exAexrov 
axpoywviatoy évriyov, eis Ta Oeuédta abris cal 6 morevwv ov BY 
KataoyuvO7. St. Peter omits zroAvreAy, “precious” ; évrioy might 
bear the same meaning, but he clearly takes it to mean “held in 
honour,” which is the more usual sense of the word. 

en’ avra after rirrevwv is found in most MSS. of the LXX., and 
was inserted, as Dr. Hort thinks, before the Christian era. The 
Hebrew text as translated by the R.V. is “ Behold, I lay in Zion for 
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a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner stone of 
sure foundation: he that believeth shall not make haste.” The 
Stone is Jehovah Himself (Cheyne), or the Messianic King (Hort). 
“Shall not make haste,” shall not flee in terror, is not in itself 
badly represented by of pi) xarawryvvOg: but these words are here 
understood, “shall not be ashamed, but shall come to honour.” 
’Axpoywriaioy makes of the stone not a foundation, but the “head 
of the corner”; and this mistranslation probably accounts for the 
substitution of ri@yye év for éuBaddw eis ra OepéAta. In Rom. ix. 
33) Wor, r1Onpe & Sev AiBov xpooxdpparos, a different but equally 
cogent reason can be assigned for the same substitution ; it was not 
possible for St. Paul to speak of “the stone of stumbling,” a loose 
stone lying in the road, as a foundation. Both apostles there- 
fore may have made the same change independently, but it is 
quite jossible that they found it already made in some common 
source. 

Muoredew here has quite the same sense as in Isaiah. St. Paul 
finds in it a proof of the difference between the righteousness of 
faith and that of works. 

7. dpiv ofv 4 tipi toils moredouow. “For you therefore which be- 
lieve is the honour.” The words are an explanation of 6 murtevwv 
ex aizé ot piy xaracywOj and of the preceding éripor. Cf. i. 7, 
els Exawoy Kai dgav Kai tis. In the following sentence the con- 
trasted dishonour is explained by xpooxémroves, the honour itself by 
the lofty titles which are given to those who are built upon the 
stone. The translation of the A.V. “unto you therefore which 
believe he is precious” (it comes from Erasmus, Luther, in, and 
Bengel, and found its way into the English Bible through Tyndale), 
is objectionable grammatically, for # ty} is subject not predicate. 
The R.V. has, “For you therefore which believe is the precious- 
ness.” ‘‘It is you that are concerned in the preciousness of which 
Isaiah speaks ; for you that stone is before God of great price; the 
benefit of its high prerogatives accrue to you” (Hort), But this ex- 
planation is based upon the omitted woAvreAj, assigns no meaning 
to é mortetwy ex’ aire ob pi) karaucxuvOj, and gives to ty7) a sense 
which it cannot bear, Tio means “a price” (Matt. xxvii. 6), or 
“honour,” but is hardly used of intrinsic worth, and never of that 
value in affection which we call “ preciousness.” 

@moroic: 8. “But to such as disbelieve,” “to anybody who 
disbelieves.” The article is occasionally omitted before the 
participle when the persons denoted are left quite indeterminate. 
So Plato, Rep. x. 595 C, woNAd rou dfvrepov Prerévrwv éyBdirepor 
Spavres mpérepov cldov, “short-sighted men often catch sight of 
things before men of keener vision.” 

Nos. . . ywvias. From Ps, cxvii, (cxviii.) 22 quite literally 
except that the LXX. has Ai@ov (attracted to the case of év). The 
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verse is quoted by our Saviour (Matt. xxi. 42; Mark xii. 10; Luke 
xx. 17), and by St. Peter (Acts iv. t1), but not elsewhere. 

hides mpooxéppatos Kat métpa ocxavdddou is from Isa. vill. 14. 
The Hebrew text is translated in the R.V. “for a stone of stumbling 
and for a rock of offence.” ‘‘The LXX. translators apparently 
shrank from the plain sense, and boldly substituted a loose para- 
phrase containing a negative which inverts Isaiah’s drift, xai oby as 
Nov mpockdppare cuvavrncecbe (aire) ovde ws wérpas wrwpare” 
(Hort). Theodotion and Symmachus have eis AiGov mpooKkopparos 
Kai eis wérpavy mraparos. Aquila, eis AiGov wpooxopparos Kai eis 
orepeov cxavdddov (Field’s Hexap/a). St. Paul (Rom. ix. 33), Ad@ov 
xpooKkdpparos Kai wérpay oxavddAov. It would seem that the LXX. 
translation was known to be faulty, and that it had been corrected 
into a shape very similar to that given by St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Indeed there is reason for supposing that the exact sha;e was 
in use. Atos rpooKopuparos is given by Aquila, and zrérpa oxavédAov 
seems to underlie the words of our Saviour (Matt. xvi. 23), 6 dé 
otpadeis etre TO [létpw: “Yraye dricw pov, Zatrava- cxavdadov ef enor. 
At any rate this speech would very readily suggest to Christian 
minds the slight final correction that was needed. It should be 
noticed, moreover, that these three prophecies were naturally much 
used by Christians, and that they recur in combination. In the 
Gospels, Ps. cxvil. (cxvili.) 22 is followed by words (zas 6 weowv ér 
éxetvov tov AWov cvvOAacGyoerat, Luke xx. 18) which appear to be 
suggested by Isa. viii. 14. In Rom. ix. 33 and here in Peter we 
have all three; and in Barnabas vi., éet ws Aidos ioxupus éréBy 
cis cuvrptBynv: "dot éuBorA@ eis ra OeweAca Zr, a quotation of Isa. 
XXxvili. 16 is preceded by words (éré6n eis ovyrpiByv) which seem to 
be a reminiscence of riOnpe év Yewv and of AdGos zpooKxdpparos. It 
is therefore quite unnecessary to suppose that St. Peter’s version of 
Isaiah is derived from that of St. Paul, 

8. ot mpooxdtrouct TH Adyw drevBodvtes. ‘Who stumble on the 
word through disobedience.” The proper meaning of dreety is 
“disobey,” and of dreOys “disobedient.” ‘ Disobey” is not the 
same thing as “‘ disbelieve,” but the two are closely connected and 
here practically equivalent, because disobedience is the outward 
expression of disbelief. To Adyw is better taken both with zpooxor- 
rovot and with dreowres, but the German commentators generally 
Incline to take it with deotvres alone: “who stumble through 
disobeying the word.” The chief reason given by Kuhl for this 
construction is that r@ Aoyw could not without some explanation 
be put for r@ AéOw, because such a substitution involves a nearer 
approach to the Johannine use of “word” than we can find in 
Peter. This, however, is needless refinement. The unbelievers 
stumble on the word of prophecy, the word which makes Christ the 
chief cornerstone. The participle appears to have its usual adverbial 
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force, they stumble “because they disobey,” so that disobedience, 
rebellion, causes the stumbling. We cannot take drebotvres as 
Sonia with zpooxérrovor, “ they stumble and disobey,” because 
of the parallelism with dmurrotox éyer7jfn AGos tpooxduparos. 
eis 8 kai éréQqoav. “ Whereunto also they were also appointed” 
by the ordinance of God; cf. es 8 éréqy ey xipvé, x Tim. ii, 75 
2 Tim. i. 11; John xv. 16; Acts xiii. 47. The antecedent to, cis 6 
is the main verb xpooxémrovat: this follows as a necessary conse- 
quence from the subordination of the participle. Hence those who 
(like Calvin and Beza) make the relative refer to dreWotvres, and 
those who find the antecedent in both pooxémrover and dreboivres, 
are no doubt mistaken. The sense, therefore, is “they disobey, and 
for that reason stumble” ; “ because they disobey, God ordains that 
they shall stumble.” Their disobedience is not ordained, the 
penalty of their disobedience is. An illustration may be found 
in the Book of Exodus (v. 2): “And Pharaoh said, Who is the 
Lord, that I should obey His voice to let Israel go? I know not 
the Lord, neither will I let Israel go.” Therefore “the Lord 
hardened Pharaoh's heart” (vii, 3), and brought him to ruin. The 
words may be taken as meaning that disbelief, disobedience, come 
first and entail “hardening,” judicial blindness, wilful rebellion, and 
destruction as their consequence ; and this, which may be supported 
from other passages of Scripture, and is, indeed, the teaching of 
experience, appears to be the view of St. Peter. We may, if we 
please, add the further question, Whence comes disbelief? Does 
not this imply a preliminary hardening? This question is raised by 
St. Paul (Rom. ix. 17, 18) in the anguish of his desire to find some 
hope for Israel as a people, and to vindicate what he still regarded 
as a universal promise of God. But the question ought never to be 
asked, because it can never receive an answer. The only logical 
answers are Universalism and Reprobation, of which the former 
contradicts both Scripture and experience, while the latter is irre- 
concilable with the idea of God. The Platonic school held, the 
Bible generally and St. Peter here imply, that man has, by virtue 
of his divine creation, a certain knowledge of God, a certain love of 
goodness ; that, if he holds fast and obeys this rudimentary faith, 
he is carried forward towards fuller light; that, if he will not 
follow, he becomes “hard,” ignorant, impenitent, and openly 
rebellious. The New Testament teaches that the remedy for 
hardness is not instruction, which the hard man despises, nor 
chastisement, against which he rebels, but the vicarious suffering 
of Christ above all, and of good and innocent men in their several 
places and functions, the priest for his people, the mother for her 
child, the teacher for his pupils, and so on. This is the Jaw which 
we see at work in all the world, both physical and moral ; why it 
should be the law we are not to inquire. 
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9. dpets 8€ . . . weptwoinow. “But ye are an elect race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a people for a peculiar possession.” In 
these words is explained the rey of ver. 7. All the titles are 
corporate, and all are transferred from Israel to the brotherhood. 
Israel has been purged, not rejected. Tévos éxAexrov is from 
Isa. xlili. 20; the word yévos denoting blood-relation is applied to 
the Christians as members of one family through the new birth; 
cf. i. 23. From its use here possibly comes the expression tpé¢rop 
yévos, applied to Christians (see Aristides, 4fo/. ii., tpia yévn elo 
avOpwrwv: Xxv., of Xptotiavol yeveaXoyowwra: ad tov Kupiou ‘Incov 
Xpiorod). The phrase was also used derisively by the heathen, as if 
this ‘third race” was not wanted and ought not to exist, Tert. 
ad Nat. i. 8. 20. Bacidcov iepdrevpa, €6vos ayov are from Ex. 
xix. 6. The same passage is referred to in Apoc. i. 6, éroinoe 
nuas Bacrrciay, tepets TO Mew Kai warpi abrov: Vv. 10, éroiyoas avTous 
TO Geo juwv BactArctay xat iepeis, kai Baorrercovew émi THs yas: here 
there is a closer approximation to the Hebrew, which has “a kingdom 
of priests,” or possibly ‘fa kingdom, priests” (see Dr. Hort’s note). 
It is barely possible that in the LXX. BaciAeov is a substantive 
(=kingdom), but in Peter it is certainly an adjective. ‘Iepdrevpa is 
explained in ver. 5; the Christians are a body of iepets, because 
they offer spiritual sacrifices; the tepdrevua is royal because it 
belongs to the King, who has chosen it as His own possession, 
and because, therefore, it shares in His glory; not because the 
tepets are themselves kings, and shall reign upon earth (as in the 
Apoc.). The titleis applied in Exodus to the people of Israel, who, 
in a sense, were all iepets, yet possessed a specially consecrated 
body of tepets. Here also, therefore, it affords no presumption 
against the existence in the Christian community of a class of 
spiritual officials. But the spiritual official is rpeoBvrepos, not tepevs. 
"E6vos is generally a secular word, but it is used of God’s ‘nation ” 
(1 Esdr. i. 4, Oeparrevere 76 €Ovos avrod IopayA : Ps. cv. (cvi.) 5). The 
nation is dytov because separated from other nations and consecrated 
to the service of God (sacrum not sanctum). The consecration 
implies an obligation to personal inward holiness, but does not 
exclude the necessity of such an exhortation as we find In 1. 15. 
The followt ing title j is taken from Isa. xlill. 21, Aaov por, ov TrepreTrouy 
cdpyv tus dperds pov diypyeioGar, but the phrase cis TeptToinow 1S 
suggested by Mal. ui. 17. %In Ex. xix. 5; Deut. vii. 6, xiv. 2, 
xxv. 18, we find Aas mepovoros. The figure was familiar to St. 
Paul also (Acts xx. 28; Eph. i. 14). 

Otws Tas dpetds ... gas. ‘That ye may proclaim the excel- 
lences of Him who called you out of darkness into His marvellous 
light.” "Apery in the Bible never signifies moral virtue, except in 
Phil. iv. 8 (see Vincent’s note); 2 Pet. 1. 3, 5, and the Apocrypha. 
Here it is used in its proper Greek sense of any shining or eminent 
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quality, such as makes a man noble in himself and glorious in the 
eyes of others. ‘The Hebrew word represented in Isaiah by ras dperds 
means “my praise.” Here the sense is very nearly that of weyaAcia 
tod @eod (Acts ii. 11, the Vulgate has magnalia Dei). The Christian 
is to show forth in word and life, not merely the goodness of God, 
but His glory, His greatness, all His noble attributes, wisdom, 
justice, strength. In the current Greek of St Peter's time the 
miracles wrought by a god were called his dperaf: see Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, p. 91, Eng. trans. p. 95; but this special limitation of 
the word must not be attributed to Isaiah, St. Peter, or their readers. 

10. of mote of ads... edenGevres. Hos, ii. 23. St. Peter 
appears to follow the reading of A, xai éAejow tiv otx HAeqnEevnY Kat 
2p 74 of Aad pov Aads pov ci ov. St. Paul, Rom. ix. 25, combines 
Hos. ii, 23 with the second half of i. 10 and follows, the text of B, 
kadiow Tov of Nady pow adv pov Kal ry ob« Hyamnudrqy ihyarnpéryy. 
Kal éorat &v 7G rom ob eppriby abrois Ob Aads pov tes, éxet KANOioov- 
rat vioi Ocod ‘Gvros. St. Paul applies the words to the admission 
of the Gentiles. Hosea was speaking of the conversion of the Jews 
themselves, and St. Peter uses his phrases here in such a way that 
they are equally applicable to all readers of the Epistle, whether 
Jews or Gentiles. It is quite needless to suppose that he was here 
following a lead given by Romans. 

11. dyamnrot . . . uxis- Here we might say begins a fresh 
exhortation, the former extending to this point from i. 22, But it 
is extremely difficult to divide the Epistle into sections, or, if we 
make a new section here, to say precisely where it ends. If we 
regard the subject as being the duty of Christians in their several 
positions and vocations, we may make the next break after iii. 7; 
but the same subject recurs iv, 7-11, and the duty of Presbyters 
is treated later on, v. 1 qq. It is better not to be too systematic. 

“Beloved, I beseech you as sojourners and pilgrims, abstain from 
the desires of the flesh, which war against the soul.” &BK and the 
Vulgate read dréyerdar: AC LP, the Syriac, Coptic, and Aethiopic, 
dzéyec6e, ‘The balance of authority rather inclines in favour of the 
imperative, and is turned definitely in this direction by the absence 
of tus and by the following éxovres. Dr. Hort, upon the whole, 
prefers the infinitive, on the ground that St. Peter shows a very 
strong preference for the aorist in imperatives; but just below we 
have three presents imperative. 

The words “strangers and pilgrims” carry us back to i 1-17; 
there is still more instruction to be gathered from these words. 
Here they suggest, not heaven from which the Christian is an exile, 
but the lawless heathen among whom he dwells for a time. Yet, 
because he dwells among them, he has a duty towards them; they 
are not kindly, yet they may become even as he, 

aires =guippe guce, introduces a reason, “abstain, for they 
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war.” ‘AméxyerOa: ériOvudv is a classical phrase. Dr. Hort quotes 
Plato, Phaedo, 82 C, of cpOas dirovodpovvres aréxovrat TeV KaTa TO 
copa éemiGuptwy amacav. The ethical use of capé in the Epistles 
may have cume from Epicurus (see Ritter and Preller, p. 424) and 
the Stoics—Epictetus, ii. 23. 20, rapeAMotca jpyiv Aeyérw, Kpatiotov 
elvat TOV GvTwy THV odpxa: Marcus Anton. ii. 2, Tov péy capxiwy 
xarappovyooy: Plutarch, Consolatio ad Apoll. 13 (Moralia, to7 F), 
70 yap adovAwrov TH capKi Kal rots Tabrys mabect diayew, bp dy xara- 
aorupevos & vous Tas Ovyrns dvariurAarat pAvapias, evdarcv te Kat 
paxdptov. But the question is complex. <A large number of New 
Testament words are found in Epictetus, ddypa, xavwv, cwler Oar, 
drodAvoGat, duapravey, cnpvooey (= to preach, iv. 6. 23), ras évroAag 
rou @eov (iv. 7. 17), cade (of God, il. 1. 39), dmuoria (iil. 14. 8), 
paprus (il. 24. 113), ayyeAos (ill. 22. 23), xvpre 6 Beds (il. 16. 13), 
Kupte éAenoor (ii. 7. 12). The Stoics were closely connected with 
the East; one of their strongholds was Tarsus, and their vocabulary 
may well have been modified by Jewish influence. It is possible 
even to think that Epictetus had some acquaintance with Chnistian 
terminology. New words and ideas spread quite as rapidly under 
the Empire as they do now. But some Christian words come from 
Stoicism, such as mpoxory, Phil. i. 25; xardpdwua, which some 
MSS. have in Acts xxiv. 2; és, Heb. v. 14 (though the Stoics 
distinguished this word from é:dGeors) ; dedvora, 1 Pet. i. 133; pvors 
Oeia, 2 Pet. 1. 4. No doubt there was a certain amount of give and 
take. In the present passage the seat of desire is the odp£, which 
St. Paul opposes to vovs (Rom. vii. 23) in the same way as Plutarch, 
though he generally finds the antithesis in wvetya. Here St. Peter 
contrasts odp€ with wvyy, the soul, the whole immaterial nature of 
man; we may compare the phrase quoted by Antoninus from 
Epictetus, Wuxdpiov ef Baordlov vexpov. ‘uy here, in opposition 
to odpé, is the higher spiritual part of man, in which the higher 
spiritual religious life develops itself, to which the final Deliverance 
belongs (i. 9),” Kuhl. In ii. 18, St. Peter contrasts odpg with 
mvevpa as flesh with spirit or ghost. See note there. 

12. thy dvactpopiy Spav év rots EBveoww Exovres Kadyjy. “ Hav- 
ing your conversation honest among the Gentiles.” A.V. xadxy 
(which is marked as predicate by the position of the article) 
is the Latin Aones/us, gracious, dignified, commanding admiration. 
Unfortunately the English Aouest has almost lost its original sense, 
but we ought by all means to rescue it from further degradation. 

tva €v @ Katahadovow updv ds Kaxorody. “In order that 
in that very matter in which they speak against you as evil- 
doers.” “Ev @, which must be taken with both xaraAadotow 
and dofdcwor, cannot here be temporal, because Sogacwor 1s 
future in sense, and must therefore be regarded as equivalent 
to & 1a dvaotpépecba, Now they vilify your conduct (vilify 
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you in your conduct); one day they will glorify God for it 
(in it), Kaxorows eh below, ii. 14, and a aba in iv. 15, means 
not merely an evil-doer in the general sense of a wicked man, but 
one who does evil in such a way that he is liable a punishment 
from the magistrate. Cf. John xviii. 30, et pay Fv obros Kaxorous, 
oix dy co. rapeddxapey airév. The word, therefore, naturally 
reminded the Tiibingen critics of Suetonius, Nero, 16, “afflicti sup- 
pliciis Christiani genus hominum superstitionis nouae ac maleficae” ; 
Tac. Ann. xv. 44, “ quos per flagitia inuisos uulgus Christianos appel- 
labat”; Pliny, Z/. x. 96, “flagitia cohaerentia nomini.” We must 
ob erve, however, that St. Peter does not hint at the existence of 
those accusations of cannibalism and incest which were levelled 
against the Christians in the second century, Eus, 1. £. v. 1. 14, 26; 
and that the molestation of the brotherhood by their pagan neigh- 
bours does not appear to have advanced substantially beyond 
calumny (xaradadoiew), The state of things is that described in 
Acts, and all that is said would apply very well to the persecution in 
England of the early Quakers or Methodists. Then also there were 
calumnies, tumults, and the law was invoked, not directly for the 
punishment and suppression of religious opinion, but indirectly and 
occasionally for the punishment of actions arising out of the opinion, 
Calumnies of a very formidable kind would arise immediately in 
that pagan society, which, with all its cultivation, was exceedingly 
savage. Charges of ‘ boycotting” or interference with trade (Acts 
xvi. 16, xix. 23), of setting slaves against masters (Philemon), 
children against parents, and wives against husbands, would be 
made instantly ; that of disloyalty to Caesar in some vague and 
general way was also immediate (John xix. 12) and inevitable. 
Beyond this kind of calumny the language of St. Peter does not go. 
Yet we cannot doubt that the viler accusations would instantly 
occur to any pagan who heard of the new religion. Jews were 
regarded as haters of the human race (Mayor’s Notes on Juvenal, 
xiv. 96 sqq.), and the Christians were a kind of Jews, only worse 
(Celsus, Zrue Word). Cicero charges Vatinius quite incidentally 
and in the coolest way with sacrificing boys (in Vat. vi, “cum 
puerorum extis Deos Manes mactare soleas”), and Horace (Zpodes, 
vy.) makes the same charge against Canidia. What was a jest to the 
light-hearted poet would be deadly earnest to the vulgar. Public 
Prostitution again was connected with many Eastern rites, even with 
those of Cybele (Juvenal, ix. 22 sqq.), and accusations of this kind 
would lie near at hand. It should not be forgotten that, in spite 
of the fine language of the philosophers, the really popular religions 
in Greece and Rome were forms of devil-worship, intimately blended 
with magic in all its grades. Hence it is evident what the baser 
sort of men might think and say about Christianity from the very 
first. From the way in which Cicero and Horace talk it is also 
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evident that they might say the most abominable things without any 
intention of putting Christians to death on this account. Yet we 
can also understand that, where men are savage enough to entertain 
such suspicions, they will sooner or later act upon them ; the mob 
will cry out, and there will be a Nero. 

éx Tav kahav épywy . . . Emoxomys. “ From your honest actions, 
as they behold them, they may glorify God in the day of visitation” : 
éx tav Kadov épywy eromrevovres (atra). The grammar is slightly 
embarrassed by the introduction of a participle which requires a 
construction different from that of the main verb. Cf. 1. 8, eis 
dv apre py Opa@vres (atrov) merrevovres 5é, and in the classics, Hom. 
Il, vii. 303, daxe Eihos dpyuponrov ftv Kode@ re Pépwv: Soph. O. C,, 
olds vewpovs veordxw padrtrk@ AaBwv: El. 47, dyyedAe 8 spxw 
mpootiOeis : Arist. Aues. 56, AL6w xowov AaBav: Thuc. vi. 34, €f ra 
Taxvvavtoivrt kovdicarres mpooBarorey : iii. 59, petoacGar . . . oiKTw 
cuodppove AaBevras: in all these places the object of the participle 
must be supplied from an adverbial phrase (dative or preposition 
with noun) attached to the main verb. ‘Emomrevovres (cf. iii. 2) 
merely means beholding. The verb is used by Symmachus in his 
version of Ps, ix. 35 (x. 14), xxxii. (xxxili.) 13, but does not occur 
in the LXX. In the vocabulary of the Greek mysteries the Epopt 
was one who had reached the highest grade of initiation, and was 
admitted to gaze upon the sacred things ; and Clement of Alexandria, 
who is fond of mystic Neoplatonic terms, employs the phrase éromrev- 
ew Tov Ocov (Strom. iv. 23. 152); but we must not attempt to apply 
this non-biblical usage here. Von Soden, Kiihl, Weiss, Usteri, 
Hort, observe with justice that in the words of St. Peter there is an 
unmistakable echo of Matt. v. 16, dws idwoty tay Ta Kava épya, kat 
Sofadocwor Tov warépa tpav Tov év Tots ovpavois. ‘Ev nyépa érirxomys, 
a current biblical phrase, from Isa. x. 33, dispenses with the articles. 
God ‘‘visits” sometimes with comfort or deliverance (Ex. ili. 16 ; 
1 Sam. ii. 21; Job x. 12), sometimes to punish (Ex. xxxil. 34; Ps. 
Iviii. (lix.) 63 Job xxix. 4), sometimes for the purpose of judicial 
investigation (Ps. xvi. (xvil.) 3). In Luke xix. 44, ot« éyvws tov 
Katpov THs émioKomys cov, the sense appears to be this last ; Jerusa- 
lem had not made herself ready for the coming, the “ visitation,” of 
her judge. Indeed, this is the general idea which seems to underlie 
all the passages referred to. God “visits” as judge, and rewards or 
punishes as He finds occasion. The question here is whether St 
Peter is speaking of the supreme and final visitation, in other words, 
of the Day of Judgment, or of an intermediate visitation, when the 
truth of the gospel is brought home to the heart, so that we might 
express It in paraphrase “in the day of their conversion.” Kihl 
and most modern commentators take the latter view, von Soden 
and Schott the former, thus making qépa émrioxomys refer to that 
awoxaAvyns which occupies so large a place in St. Peter’s thoughts. 
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This seems to be the better explanation. The sense is little dif- 
ferent in either case ; the heathen could not be said to glorify God 
in the Revelation, unless they had already been converted. 

18. With the following sections compare Rom. xiii. 1-6; Eph. 
v. 21-vi. 9; Tit. ii; Col. iii, 18-iv. 1. We need not suppose 
that there was any direct borrowing on either side; a few expres- 
sions are very similar, but there are also considerable differences. 
The topic is a missionary’s commonplace, as we see from its repeti- 
tion in the Pauline Epistles. There was great and obvious danger 
of incurring the suspicion of disloyalty or of interference with the 
family bond, especially in the case of slaves. All Christian 
preachers must have received definite instructions as to the attitude 
they were to maintain, and the language they were to employ on 
these highly delicate questions. 

13. ndop dvOpwnivy «tice. “To every human institution.” 
Kriois in Rom. i. 20 means “ the act of creation” ; #/d. viii. 19-21, 
the whole assemblage of created things, “creation” in the concrete 
sense ; iid. viii. 39, “‘a creature.” In secular Greek the word 
usually signifies “the foundation of a city,” but «rifew is used in the 
sense of founding or instituting (éoprjv or Bayo in Pindar), or 
creating, inventing (xadwév, Soph. O. C. 715). It is by this secular 
use that we must explain St, Peter’s phrase ; raca dvépwrtvy xriois 
is “every foundation,” or “institution of man.” If we attempt to 
give xriovs the sense of “divine ordinance,” we bring the substantive 
into direct contradiction with its epithet, dv@pwrtvy, which can only 
mean “human.” The idea involved is that, while order is a divine 
command, all special forms of civil government by consuls or kings, 
republican or monarchical, are mere means of carrying out God’s 
design for the welfare of society, depend upon the will of man, and 
are in themselves indifferent. Both in expression and in point of 
view St. Peter differs very widely here from St. Paul, who speaks of 
Caesar as holding his authority from God, not from the people 
(Rom. xiii. 1). A doctrine of divine right could be built upon the 
words of St. Paul, but not upon those of St. Peter. In the early 
days of the Empire it was still seriously debated whether the 
government was a Republic or a Monarchy (see Dion Cassius, 
rliii. 17). St. Peter takes the former view, St. Paul the latter. 

Sd rév Kipiov, “ For the Lord’s sake.” Not because the Lord 
ordained Caesar, but because the Lord’s life was one of obedi- 
ence, because He Himself showed respect to Pilate, and because 
He commanded His people to obey, Matt. xxii. 21. Many com- 
mentators (Hofmann, Keil, Usteri, yon Soden) understand the 
words to mean ‘so as not to bring dishonour on the name of 
Christ” by unruly behaviour. 

14, etre Baothei ds Omepyovn. “ Whether to the King as above 
all.” BacuAeds was the regular title for Caesar in the Greek-speaking 
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parts of the Empire ee Apoc. xvii. ro-12), though the Romans 
always eet to seth ‘im rex. pee 

ire shyepdow ds Be adrod wep to governours as 
sent by hire” ““Hyepay ir ys applied about this time to 
governours of provinces, whether /egati Augusti, or proconsuls, or 
anything else” (Hort). Tepzopévows is present, because they are 
sent one by one, from time to time (cf. zpocepydpevor, ii. 4). They. 
are commissioned by Caesar, not by God. Ad 7 not 
always ; see Blass, p. 132) expresses the intermediate agent, and Dr. 
Hort regards the preposition as indicating that Caesar is the channel 
through which divine authority is conveyed to the governour. But 
if Caesar himself was an dv@pwxivy xriows, so assuredly was the pro- 
consul. Order, the State, is divine, and the Emperor's authority is 
derived from the State, not immediately from God. St. Paul calls 
the magistrate Sucovos @cod ; St. Peter does not go so far as this. 
What he says is that the magistrate is to be obeyed because Caesar 
sends him; and that Caesar, though a human institution, is to be 
obeyed, because order is God’s will. The passage is full of interest, 
and its meaning ought not to be missed. St, Peter throughout his 
Epistle maintains that véyos wdvrwv Bacwhe’s: God is King, but 
rules through Law, _His frame of mind is constitutional. St. Paul, 
the Roman citizen, is Imperialist both in politics and in theology ; 
the grace of God is as supreme in the one department as the grace 
of Caesar in the other. 

els exBixnow Kaxomody Eraivoy 88 dyaBorody. “For punish- 
ment of evildoers and praise of well-doers.” In these words St. 
Peter comes very close to St. Paul (Rom. xiii. 3, Odes 8& pip 
HoPeiobat riy eovotav ; 70 dyabiv role, kal Eas Erawov e€ abris: 4, 
Gcod yap dudxovds ori, edixos els dpyiv 7G 7d kaxdv xpdooovrt), and it 
is not impossible that there may be a connexion between the two 
passages, though it is not necessary to suppose that it was direct or 
documentary. "Exdixety, éxSixyous are common late words for aveng- 
ing or punishing. It may be noticed that though the individual 
Christian is forbidden to take the law into his own hands and avenge 
his own injuries (Matt. v. 39), yet it is the duty of the civil power to 
avenge them for him ; and unless this duty is firmly discharged the 
State cannot exist. Kaxoroidv. See note above. But it should 
be added that Roman law made no sharp distinction between 
“immoral” and “criminal.” The governour was father as well as 
magistrate, and his power extended to every action that was contra 
onos mores. Thus he was specially directed to take care that 
children obeyed their parents and freedmen their patrons. 
i, 16, 9, “ De plano autem proconsul potest expedire haec : ut TAS 
quium parentibus et patronis liberisque patronorum exhiberi iubeat 5 
comminari etiam et terrere filium a patre oblatum, qui non ut 
Oportet conuersari dicatur, poterit de plano: similiter et libertum 
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non obsequentem emendare aut uerbis aut fustium castigatione.” 
A Christian son, or freedman, might very well be thought, non ut 
oportet conuersari, his évactpody would be far from xad# in the 
sight of a heathen father, or patron, or patron’s family. Owing to 
this paternal jurisdiction rawos was much more directly and fre- 
quently the function of the ancient magistrate than of his modern 
counterpart. Yet we still speak of the sovereign as “ the fountain of 
honour,” and of late years the scriptural belief that it is the duty of 
the State not only to repress evil but to encourage good, has taken 
practical shape. 

15. 6m ovtws . . . dyvwoiay, “For this is the will of God, 
that by well-doing we should muzzle the ignorance of foolish men.” 
Piporv (8 reads pivot, and Westcott and Hort retain this vulgar 
form; Introduction, § 410, Appendix, p. 166) is used because 
the ignorance expressed itself in speech (xaraAaAotow), which can 
be muzzled. The general sense of the verse is clear, but the con- 
struction is open to doubt. We may regard ére ofrws as referring 
back to irordyyre—* Be subject, for this is the will of God,”—in 
this case the following words, @yaoroivras .. . dyvwciay, must 
be regarded as a loose explanatory afterthought. Or we may take 
the whole verse as a parenthesis referring to the words érawov 
dyafarov. If we adopt this view ofrws anticipates the infinitive 
“For this is the will of God, namely, that we should muzzle.” 
*Ayvooiay : “ ignorationem de Christianorum probitate. Hoc uerbo 
continetur ratio cur Christiani debeant miserationem ethnicis,” 
Bengel. 

16. kai ph ds emxddunpa Zxovres This Kaxlas Thy eevBeplav. 
“ And not as men who hold liberty a cloak for vice.” The nega- 
tive xj and the nominative éxorres are both determined by the 
imperative trordéyyre. Here again in the position of ds we have 
the same refinement as in i. 19; see Introduction, p. 4. The 
Christian éAcvOep/a might easily be interpreted to mean emancipa- 
tion from moral restraint, and repeated warnings were necessary 5 
cf, Gal. v. 13; 2 Pet. ii. 19. It is just possible that érudAvppa tas 
kaxias is a reminiscence of Menander, Bocofia, whodros 3& zoAXGv 
brixddvip’ toriv xaxav (Stobaeus, Mor. xci. 19; Meineke, iv. p. 94; 
Kock, iii. 2. 28, No. ag to poets are quoted by St. Paul, 
Acts xvii. 28; 1 Cor. xv. Tit. i, 12; and poe. v. 8, duddas 
xproas yepovoas pare ee, nile SO Soph. O. 7: 4, wos 8 
dpo8 pv Ovpuapdrow -yenen. 

Bodho @eod. Cf. Matt. vi. 24; 1 Thess. i.9; Titi. x. But St. 
Paul prefers the phrase 80tAos Xpurrot, Rom. i. 1, xiv. 18, xvi. 18, 
and elsewhere. 

17. mdvras Tishoare. All men are to be honoured, but not 
with the same honour. “Alieniores ciuiliter tractandi: patres 
familiariter,” Bengel. The wise Christian will know what degree or 
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kind of observance is due to Caesar, to a master, a husband, ora 
wife. We might have expected rizare, as the command is not 
special but general. But the aorist is repeatedly used in the same 
way, 1. 13-22, and it seems clear that St. Peter does not dis- 
Criminate the tenses. See note on i. 15. Tov @Weov dofeicdbe. 
The slaves of God must fear God; cf. i. 17, v. 6. Kuhl rightly 
notes that St. Peter still speaks the language of the Old Testament, 
and regards Fear as the natural and proper attitude (die Grund- 
bestimmung) of the Christian soul towards God. It is probable 
that the apostle is here alluding to Prov. xxiv. 21, poBov rov Oecoy, 
vig, kai Bacir€a. 

18. of oixérat Sworaccdpevor. “Ye domestics being subject.” 
This and the three following paragraphs (ili. 1, 7, 8) begin with 
participles, which the writer probably connected in his own mind 
with one of the preceding imperatives. We may compare this 
paragraph with Eph. vi. 5-7; Col. ii, 22-25; 1 Tim. vi. I, 2; 
Tit. 11.9, 10. St. Peter’s treatment of the subject seems to be 
quite independent. Oixérys means any member of a household, 
and includes wife and children. Here, as usually, it is restricted to 
the slaves: yet denotes them not as slaves, but as belonging to the 
familia or oltxos, like the Latin famuli, or our domestic. Some of 
their masters would be good and émetxets, equitable, reasonable. 
The latter word is defined by Aristotle, Ethica Mic. v. 14, kat €or 
avrn 7 pvots Tov émriekod;s, éravopOwpa vopov 7 éAAciwe Sea Td 
xa@cAov. Law is the hard and fast rule which equity modifies 
according to circumstances. St. Paul speaks of the ‘ reasonable- 
ness of Christ,” 2 Cor. x. 1; the bishop should be émcecxyjs, 1 Tim. 
iii, 3, and in Jas. iii. 17 the wisdom which cometh from above is 
aparov pév dyvi), érera eipyvixy, émceccys, evreOns, peor éX€ous Kat 
KapTav ayabav, ddvaxpitos, avuroxpiros: this is a string of golden 
words. Some, again, would be crooked, perverse (oxoAtot), All 
alike are to be obeyed év wavri PoBw. The fear is not fear of man 
(as in Eph. vi. 5), but fear of God; this is evident from the follow- 
ing d:a cureidnow @eot. Three dangers would beset the Christian 
slave. If his master were a Christian, he might fancy that because 
all men are equal in the Church they are therefore equal in all 
things: this point is touched by St. Paul (1 Tim. vi. 2). Or he 
might rebel against the injustice of his servile condition and set 
his heart cii emancipation (1 Cor. vii. 21). Lastly, if the master 
were a harsh man, the newly learned doctrines of justice and mercy 
might make the slave more inclined to resist. This is the danger 
that occurs to St. Peter; he meets it by reminding the slave that 
innocent suffering is the lot of all Christians. It is instructive to 
notice how completely both apostles abstain from  casuistry. 
Neither makcs any allusion to the scruples of conscience that 
would suggest themselves so easily to the Christian slave of a 
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heathen master. At every turn he must have been called upon to 
bow his head in the house of Rimmon, to fetch the incense for his 
master to burn, to dress the door with branches on pagan festivals, 
to wear clothing embroidered with idolatrous emblems. A very 
liberal measure of outward compliance must have been tolerated at 
this time. 

19. rodro yap xdpis et 81d ouvelBnow Ocod Imogéper Tis Nimas mdoxur 
A8ixws, “For this is thankworthy, if for consciousness of God one 
endures griefs, suffering unjustly.” R.V. has in text “this is accept- 
able,” in margin “this is grace.” Both A.V. and R.V. have “for 
conscience towards God.” “Acceptable” is eipéodexrov, and if 
we render yxdpis by this word we disguise, and indeed pervert, a 
remarkable saying in order to force the teaching of St. Peter into 
harmony with that of St. Paul. It is singular that the Revisers 
should here have departed from their general rule of translating, as 
far as possible, the same Greek word by the same English word." In 
rovro xdpis, Totov Khéos; ToiTo xdpus it is very probable that St. Peter 
has in his mind the saying of our Lord recorded in Luke vi. 32-34, 
where the repeated rola tyiv ydpus éori; is rightly translated by the 
Revisers “what thank have ye?” Indeed, no other translation is 
possible. In the parallel passage, Matt. v. 46, the phrase used is 
tiva purOdv éxere. Matthew and Mark do not use the word xdpes at 
all. Luke has it in vi. 32-34 and again xvii. 9, wi xdpw exe TE 
SoA, in the common Greek sense of a favour done by one person 
to another, or of the gratitude called forth by a favour. In Luke 
i. 30, ii. 40, 52, where the evangelist is using Hebrew documents, 
the word has its Old Testament sense, “favour,” “ goodwill,” felt 
by God to man, or by men to one another. But this Hebrew sense 
is familiar in Greek also ; the “goodwill” has a reason in the char- 
acter and conduct of the person towards whom it is entertained, as 
Sophocles says, Ajax, 522, xdpus xdpw ydp eotw % tixtove’ det. 
“Words of grace,” Luke iv. 22, may mean “words of beauty,” 
which would again be a Greek sense, or “words inspired by the 
divine favour.” In John i. 14, 17, xdpis is apparently defined by 
@AxjGea: it is the special gift of truth: in i. 16, Xdpis dyrl_xdpitos 
may mean “one gift or blessing after another,” or more easily, 
“God’s goodwill towards us in return for our goodwill towards 
God.” In the Gospel of St. John the word is only found in the 
first chapter ; in the Johannine Epistles and the Apocalypse it 
occurs only in the benedictions, 2 John 3; Apoc. i. 4, 21. 
In Acts xdépis becomes suddenly much more common. It is used 
(1) in the secular Greek sense, xxiv. 27, xxv. 3, 9; (2) of fayour 
or goodwill in the eyes of man or God, ii. 47, vii. 46; (3) of the 
favour, in the special sense of the protection, of God, xi 
xv. 403 (4) of special divine gifts, xdpis wal codéa, vii. 10; 
rai Suvapis, vi. 8; (5) of the word of grace, i.e, the gospel, xiv. 3, 
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XX. 24, 325 fl Ag. epsepdres of tee 30 Oey ae 
by the gospel; xv, 11, 81a rijs xdperos “Inood 
owbivar : xviii. 27, of wemiorevadres bia Tijs xdptros: £6) ota large 
outpouring of divine love on the disciples at Jerusalem, iv. 33 3 
Antioch, xi. 23. We may say that xdpts is hardly an evan; 
word at all. Only on two occasions is it put in our Saviour’s 
mouth, and then only in its Greek sense. Even in Acts the 
metaphysical difficulty arising from the freedom of God's gifts is 
no more to be found than in the Old Testament. To some limited 
extent the antithesis between the divine favour and the merits of 
man may be found in those passages where “the grace” means the ~ 
gospel, but it is as yet latent. This applies also to the use of xdpis 
in Hebrews and in James. In the present passage St. Peter 
of good conduct without the slightest embarrassment as 
worthy, a glory, a favour in the eyes of God. Those who are 
willing to suffer innocently do what God desires and “ find favour.” 
Aca cweldnow Goi, “For consciousness of God” ; “ propter Dei 
conscientiam,” Vulg. C reads here 8 ouvelSqow dyabiy: A has 
a conflate text, 8a ovveidnow @cod dyabjv. The reading of C is 
not without support (see Tischendorf), but is probably a mere 
correction designed to bring the passage into harmony with others 
where “a good | conscience” is spoken of (Acts xxii. 1; 1 Tim. 
i. 5, 9, 1 Pet. iii, 16), ‘and to get rid of a difficult 
ZuvelSqors @eod is without parallel ; in 1 Cor. viii. 7 there is a variant 
tH cwadjoe rod «ldudov, but the best MSS. have 7H ovvnbelq. 
Suveidnors is a word of late and vulgar formation meaning “con- 
sciousness,” or, specially, “conscience.” Its coinage was facilitated 
by the common use of ovvoda in such phrases as ovvoda guaurg 
youy. Probably the Greek word was invented to represent the 
Latin conscientia, which has the same two meanings, consciousness 
and “conscience”; for the latter, see Cicero, pro AMilone, 23, 
“magna uis est conscientiae in utramque partem.” In the New 
Testament ovveSjois occurs frequently, and, except in Heb. 
x. 2, means “conscience,” moral and self-judging consciousness. 
The A.V. and R.V. render “for conscience towards God,” keeping 
the general sense of ovveidnovs, but giving the genitive rod cod a 
sense which it cannot bear. We must translate “for consciousness 
of God.” Consciousness of God is, as Alford says, the realisa- 
tion in a man’s inner being of God's presence and relation to 
himself. “Conscientia Dei, dum quis non howinum sed Dei 
Tespectu officio suo fungitur” (Calvin). “The consciousness that 
it is God’s will, and that God helps, gives strength to bear” (von 
Soden) 

a8ixws. The Christian writer does not hesitate to say that a 
master may be “unjust” to his slave, Aristotle teaches that - 
justice, in the proper sense of the word, does not exist between a 
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man and his chattels, his children or slaves, Zth. Wic. v. 10. 8, od 

dp tarw dbtxia zpos Ta abrod dwAds, 7d bE Kripa Kai 7d Téxvov, ws 
rf q) zpAixov Kai pi) xwptcOj, Gozep pépos airod, airdv 8 ovbels 
spoaipeirat BAdzrew 510 ovx Eorev ddtxia zpos adrdv. 

20. moioy yip KAéos, et dpapravorres Kal ohaifspevor Omopeveire ; 
“For what glory is it, if, when ye sin and are buffeted for it, ye shall 
endure it patiently?” KAéos, which in the classics is mainly a 
poetical word, is found in Job xxviii, 22, xxx. 8. There may bea 
question whether dyeprdvovres should be translated “when ye do 
wrong,” “for your faults,” as by A.V., or “when ye sin,” as by 
R.V. In favour of the first view it may be argued that the master 
would strike the slave, not for sin against God, but for neglect of 
duty towards himself. On the other hand, the xAéos comes from 
God, in whose eyes the neglect of earthly duty is sin. Further, 
dyaprdvovres is balanced against dyaforowivres in the following 
clause. Hence it should retain its usual sense here. 

AN’ «i dyaBomoodvres Kai méoxovres. “But if, when ye do well, 
and suffer for it.” The words repeat wécxwv d8ixws, and are anti- 
thetical to duaprdvorres Kai xodadiZpevou. 

21. cis rodro yap ekAyOnre. “For unto this were ye called: 
because Christ also suffered for you.” Els rotro = eis 15 dyafo- 
rowivras Kal récxovras tronévey. For tmép A has wép. ‘Yxép is 
constantly thus used of Christ’s death; see for a good instance 
John xi. 50-52. Ilepé is employed in the same connexion, 1 Cor. 
1. 13, éotavpiOy wepi ipov: cf. Matt. xxvi. 28. The difference 
appears to be that while iwép means “on behalf of,” aepé conveys 
an allusion to the sin-offering, the wept duaprias, and thus acquires a 
significance which does not attach to this rather colourless preposi- 
tion in itself. ‘The MSS. often vary between the two, Mark xiv. 24; 
1 Cor..i. 13; Gal.i 4; Heb. v. 33 1 Pet. iii. 18. When the apostle 
says that Christ also suffered on behalf of you, he means that the 
believer profits morally and spiritually by the pains of Christ in 
some way which he does not here define. In ver. 12 above we are 
taught that unbelievers also profit by the sight of the patient 
endurance of the brethren under undeserved suffering ; the disciple’s 
cross “ draws” as does that of his Master ; the sacrifice is the same 
in its degree, and so are the results. In the present passage St. 
Peter begins with the simple object of inculcating patience ; hence 
in the opening words he speaks of Christ as the great Example. 
But he proceeds quite naturally to enlarge and deepen the thought, 
and in the following verses Christ is set before us also as Sacrifice, 
as the Giver of the New Life, and as Shepherd. 

Swohiwméve is a late form for twodemw, “Aro\padvu, xara 
Awrdvw are also found in secular authors. ‘“Yroypaypds is used, 
2 Mace. ii. 28, of the “ outlines” of a sketch which the artist fills in 
with details. But in Clem. Alex. Strom. y. 8. 49 the word means 
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“a copyhead” in a child’s exercise book, a perfect piece of writ- 
ing which the child is to imitate as exactly as it can. So here 
Christ is spoken of as the Pattern which we are to reproduce in 
every stroke of every letter, till our writing is a facsimile of the 
Master's. 

22. 85 dpapriay otk enolncer, ob82 ebpédy Bédos ev TH oTSpare adTOd, 
From Isa. liii. 9, re dvopiay otx eroincev, ob8t Bédov ev 
airod. St. Peter has dwapriav for dvoplay, but his 086% 8é\os 
appears to be nearer the Hebrew than the ot ddAov of the LXX. 
The R.V. has, “Although he had done no violence, neither was any 
deceit in his mouth,” The first clause Professor Cheyne translates, 
“although he had done no injustice.” The verse is a good illustra- 
tion of St. Peter's method of composition, or manner of talking. 
Constantly there are reminiscences of Scripture, which at first are 
obscure, but are picked up again and made explicit. The sinless- 
ness of Christ we have had in the épvod dydpov cal doridov of i. 19. 
Addos, ddoAos, in ii. 1, 2, point forward to Isaiah, and also to the 
quotation from the Psalms given in iii. 10. 

23. 85 hoiBopodevos obk dvrehoibéper. “AvriAowopelv is not found 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible. It is a natural and correct formative, 
but is quoted in the lexicon only from late writers. The language 
is a loose adaptation of Isa. liii, 7, ds dpvds évaytiov tot xeipovtos ‘ 
ddwvos, otrws otk dvotye 7d ordya. This verse has already been 
alluded to in the duvés of i. 19. From Acts viii. 32 we see that it 
was a favourite passage with the first Christians. The imperfect 
tenses, expressing habit, bring out the lesson of Sropov;}. 

mdoxwv odx fmelher may be illustrated by a passage in the 
Passio S. Perpetuae (Texts and Studies, ed. T. A. Robinson, 1891, 
p. 89). Some of the martyrs found it difficult to abstain from 
menacing words. As they left the court “ Perpetua sang psalms, but 
Reuocatus, Saturnilus, and Saturus addressed the crowd of by- 
standers, and, as they passed before Hilarianus, pointed their 
finger at him and said, Thou judgest us, but God will judge 
thee.” 

wopediSov. “Committed Himself.” The verb is commonly 
used of handing persons over to a judge (see Liddell and Scott), but 
requires an accusative. The omission of the object has occasioned 
some difficulty, Generally speaking, rapadiBdvat rwa 7G Bux ‘a 
means “to deliver up a malefactor for punishment,” and St. Peter's 
words have been understood to mean that Christ handed over His 
persecutors to the judgment of God. But the whole drift of the 
passage forbids this interpretation, and there is nothing in the word 
wapaidvae itself to imply that the person handed over is guilty. 
It is better therefore to render “committed Himself.” A.V., R.V. 
have in the margin “committed His cause,” but in judicial phrases 
the object of the verb seems to be always personal. 
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19 xpivovrt Sixalws. Compare roy dxporwrolijrrws xpivovra, 
it 
Oe bs ras Apaprias . . . emi 73 gdhov. “Who Himself carried 
up our sins in His own body | on to the tree.” From Isa. liii, 
12, kal atris duaprias rohXév dvjveyne, combined with Deut. xxi. 
23, dre xexarypapevos ind @eot was xpepdpevos eri Evdov. The 
verse of Deuteronomy is quoted by St. Paul (Gal. iii. 13), and 
alluded to in those passages of Acts where St. Peter (v. 30, x. 39) 
and St. Paul (xiii. 29) speaks of the Cross as rd gvAov. “Avagépew 
is commonly used in the LXX. of bringing a sacrifice and laying it 
upon the altar, and the phrase dvapépav émt rd éiAov bears an 
unquestionable similarity to the common dvadépew éxt 7d bvovac- 
rijptov, Jas. ii, 21; Lev. xiv. 20; 2 Chron, xxv. 16; Bar. i. 10; 
1 Macc. iv. 53. Here St. Peter puts the Cross in the place of the 
altar. The addition of éxi 76 £vAov was, no doubt, suggested by the 
use of dv7jveyxe in Isa. liii 12, But the use of the verb in this 
verse appears to be due to the LXX. translators; in ver. 4 we have 
ras duuprias jpav dépe, and the Hebrew word is the same in both 
places. Isaiah is alluding in both verses to the sin-offering, Pro- 
fessor Cheyne notes on ver. 4, “ The meaning is first of all that the 
consequences of the sins of his people fell upon him the innocent ; 
but next and chiefly that he bore his undeserved sufferings as a 
sacrifice on behalf of his people,” and adds that “ this is the first of 
twelve distinct assertions in this one chapter of the vicarious 
character of the sufferings of the Servant.” But the turn which St. 
Peter has given to the words represents Christ as not only the sin- 
offering, who bore the consequences of the sins of His people on 
the Cross of shame (jjveyxer éxi 7 &vAg), but as the priest who took 
the sins, or the sin-offering (}) duapria ~ ri repi ris duaprias, Lev. 
vi 26), and laid the sacrifice on the altar of the Cross (dvjveyxev 
éri rd Gio). ‘Thus Alford appears to be right in giving dvagépew 
here a double meaning ; but the two meanings “bear” and “carry” 
both belong to the one Greek word, and St. Peter has done his 
best to cure the ambiguity by expanding Isaiah's aéréds into the 
highly emphatic atrés év rG caipare utroi, which, reinforced as they 
are by the following paAwm, clearly mean “ He Himself, by His own 
personal suffering, carried the sins up”; in other words, the Priest 
was also the Victim. 

Kiihl will not allow the analogy between dvagépev émi 73. EvNov 
and dvagépew éri 73 Ovatacrijptov, nor will he admit any reference to 
sacrifice on the grounds (1) that the cross is never regarded as an 
altar (he should have said not elsewhere, and even this is doubtful, 
if we remember Heb. xiii. 10) ; (2) that nowhere are sins spoken of 
as the actual sacrifice (but see Lev. vi. 26 referred to above) ; (3) 
that in the Old Testament the body of the victim is never burnt 
upon the altar (this seems quite beside the point : the sin-offering is 
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certainly said dvyadépeoGar, and Isaac was actually laid upon the 
altar érdvw tov ~vAwy, Gen. xxii. 9); (4) that, above all, we con- 
tradict the Old Testament idea of sacrifice, if we think of sin as 
laid upon the victim and brought with the victim to the altar, for 
nothing but what is pure can come to the altar before the sight of 
God (but the essence of sacrifice lies in the idea that the innocent 
victim is not polluted by the load of guilt which it carries). To 
évAov he takes to mean simply “die bei Sklaven tibliche Todes- 
strafe.” But in the apostle’s time ro €vAov is not “a gibbet” but 
‘the stocks,” Acts xvi. 24. Finally, he translates, ‘“‘ He carried our 
sins up on to the tree and thereby took them from us,” adding by way 
of explanation, ‘‘ because He bore our sins, in their consequences, in 
form of sufferings, as evils, in His body, so that, with the life of His 
body, our sins and their consequences were destroyed.” But the 
real difficulty of the passage lies in the number of allusions which 
St. Peter has crowded into one short phrase, and Kihl’s explanation 
leaves it untouched. 

ta tats dpapriats doyevépevot TH Sixatocdvy Lhowpev. “That 
having been loosed unto (from) sins we might live unto righteous- 
ness.” ‘ArroytyverOac occurs only here in the New Testament, and 
is not found in the LXX. ; but Theodotion has it in Dan. ii. 1, in the 
sense of “to depart from.” In Herodotus and Thucydides it is 
put where drofavety might have been employed, perhaps by way of 
euphemism ; but this use does not appear to attach to the verb 
elsewhere. Schwartz notices three instances of its use in imperial 
times, Tatian, ad Graecos, Vi., oby ws of Zrucxot dSoyparilover Kara. 
Tivas KUkAwy weptodous, ywopévuw det kai droywopevwv: Galen, Hist. 
Phil, xxii. p. 612, 15, ryv 5¢ POopay crav é§ ovrwy mpos To pH elvar 
kaXiornrat KaOdrep ext tay droytyvopévwuy Cwwv: Plut. Consol. ad 
Apoll. xv. (Moralia, p. 109 F), ddd’ ole ot dtadopay elvar pa 
yevécOo1, 7 yevopevov amoyevéoGa; All these passages are philoso- 
phical, and balance yiyveoOa against dzoytyverOar, “coming to 
be” against “ceasing to be.” It seems highly doubtful whether 
amoytyverGac could ever have been used as a direct antithesis to 
¢nv, and almost certain that it could not in St. Peter’s time. Hence 
it is better to translate not “having died unto sins,” but “having 
fallen away” or “having been loosed unto sins.” Grotius renders 
longefacti a peccatis ; von Soden, /os von den Stinden. Beck takes 
the same view, and apparently Bengel, though his language is not 
quite clear. There remains the difficulty of the dative; but this is 
no greater than in Rom. vi. 20, éAevOepor Fre TH Suxatoovivy. Here, 
as there, the case 1s determined by the antithesis. Thus St. Peter 
speaks here of the death of Christ as having for a distinct purpose 
that the believer should be set free from sin and brought into the 
new life of righteousness ; but the Pauline images of death or burial 
with Christ do not cross his mind. In this particular clause he is 
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speaking only of that aspect of our Lord’s death which is technically 
called Redemption, chap. i. 18 above. 

od 7d pddwm id@yre. From Isa, lili. 5, 7G poiAwme abrod iets 
id@npe. Here 8 LP and many cursives have ob r@ pudAume 
airoi, the atrov of the LXX. having been reinserted by a careless 
scribe, MoAuwy (“sidex, frequens in corpore seruili,” Bengel) is not 
found elsewhere in the New Testament. The weals are those left 
by the scourging, John xix. 1; Matt. xxvii. 26; Mark xv. 15. “Ye 
were healed by His scars” is a strong expression of that belief in 
the value of vicarious suffering which recurs in an even stronger 
form in iii. 18, 

25. jjre yap ds mpdBata mravipevor. “For ye were as sheep 
going astray.” CK LP have wAavépeva, “as sheep that go astray,” 
a needless attempt to simplify the grammar. The words are taken 
from Isa, lili, 6, rdvres ds mpoBara érravyibnper. 

NN’ eweotpdgnte viv emi tov woméra Kal emioxonoy Tay uxay 
Spay. “But are now returned to the Shepherd and Overseer of 
your souls.” The aorist éxeotpddpyre is here clearly equivalent to 
the perfect. Cf. i. 12. "Excotpépew means properly only “to turn 
towards,” but is used by Lucian and Plutarch of “turning back 
from error.” It is a favourite word with Plotinus to express what 
we call “conversion.” When a man forgets God he “ turns away”; 
when he remembers his Father he “turns back” (émurrpéderai). 
See Enn, vy. 1.1. The word is used in the same sense in the New 
Testament ; hence we may translate it “returns,” not simply “ turns.” 

Tlowjv, Shepherd, and here Shepherd of souls (for Yuxar cf. i. 9 
above), is a word that includes all that Christ does for our souls, 
loving ‘care, feeding, instruction, guidance, government. It brings 
out the general ignorance and helplessness of man, who, without aid 
from above, can only go astray like sheep without a shepherd, In 
the Old Testament we have this figure in Ps. xxiii. ; Zech. xiii. 7 ; Isa, 
xl. 11; Ezek. xxxiv. 23, xxxvii. 24. In the Gospels we read of the 
sheep, Matt. x. 6, xxv. 33; Mark vi. 34; Luke xv. 4. Christ is 
Shepherd, Matt. ix. 36; Mark 34; John x.; Heb. xiii. 20, 
Tloiatve is used of Christ, Matt. ii. 6; Apoc. ii. 27, vii. 17, xii. 
5, xix. 1§ in the sense of “govern”; and of Christian ministers, 
John xxi 16; Acts xx. 28; 1 Pet.v. 2. Totury is used of the 
Christian flock, Matt. xxvi. 31 5 John x. 16; rofpvov, Luke xii. 32 ; 
Acts xx. 28; 1 Pet. v. 2, 3. It is curious that St. Paul never uses 
the metaphor, except of the Christian minister, and that but twice 
(Acts xx. 28; Eph. iv. 11). On the other hand, rowjv is never 
used of the Christian minister, except in this last passage from 
Ephesians. John x. shows clearly that it is an error to restrict 
shepherding to government, though this idea is, no doubt, always 
included; and St. Peter’s phrase, Shepherd of souls (“souls” 
including in his usage the whole of man’s spiritual nature), implies 
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that the Lord gives us all that is needful for intelligence, emotions, 
or will. 

"Erioxoros is here a description, not a title. It is nearly equiva- 
lent to rouuyy: cf. Ezek. xxxiv. 11, Sod éyw exlytrycw 1a mpoBara 
pov, kat émoxéyouat aita: though it is more general. Philo, de 
Som. 1. 15 (i. 634), calls God 6 rav dAwv éxioxoras. The ecclesiasti- 
cal use of the word comes from Ps. cviii. (cix.) 8, quoted in Acts 1. 
20 ; in part also from Isa. 1x. 17, xaraoryow rors érurKkoros aitov éy 
Stxaoor'vy, Kat tous dtaxdvous aitav év wicre, quoted by Clement of 
Rome, xlil. 5. In Acts xx. 28 (“the flock wherein the Holy Ghost 
made you overseers”) érioxoros is used by St. Paul very much as 
St. Peter uses the word here, as a description, and in much the 
same sense as wousynv. In the later Pauline Epistles (Phil. 1. 1; 
1 Tim. i. 2; Tit. i. 7), but not elsewhere in the New Testament, 
we find an official entitled ‘Exioxoros, who in the two Pastoral 
Epistles appears to be also entitled Presbyter. 

It would seem that the ecclesiastical ésioxowos was taken from 
the Old Testament and carried with it its Jewish associations. The 
word was in common use among the Greeks, as Overseer is among 
ourselves, to denote kinds of supervision that were purely secular (see 
Hatch, Bampton Lectures, ed. 1882, p. 36 sqq.); but the ecclesiast- 
cal use can be explained quite easily from the Old Testament, and 
there is no reason for attempting to derive it from other sources. 
Why St. Paul altered the recognised title of the Christian official we 
can only guess, but he may have been influenced by the words of 
Isaiah, in which the mention of duaacoovvy and wiors as the divinely 
given qualifications of overseers and ministers fits in so aptly with 
his own views. 

*"Extoxoros contains an idea of eminence and authority which 
mperBurepos in itself does not, and it had also, as we have seen, 
a loose connexion with the Apostolate. Hence, we may suppose, 
as one Elder came to be invested with special functions, he came 
a'so to be distinguished as "Exicxozos, which word then became a 
title, Bishop, no longer Overseer. 

III. 1. The Duty of Wives is inculcated also, Eph. v. 22 ; Col. 
lil. 18; Tit. ii. 4. | 

époiws may be taken closely with troraccopevat: slaves are to 
be subject, so likewise wives. But it is best taken as referring to ii. 
27. Slaves are toshow honourt masters, likewise wives to husbands. 
For the construction of troragadpevat, see note on it. 18. The same 
phrase, tzoraccopevat rots idios avdpaccy, is found in Ephesians and 
Titus, 21d with the omission of idtors in Colossians also. See Intro- 
duction, p. 17. "Iddos strengthens the article rots, which by itself ts 
possessive and means “your.” It gives the same sense that we find 
in the English, “ your own husbands”; you belong to them in a 
special way, and your duty to them is very near and clear. Further, 
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it softens the rule of subjection. It is not obedience to a stranger 
that is required. 

tva . . . xepn@joovra, “That if any obey not the word, they 
may without the word be won by the conversation of their wives.” 
The use of the future indicative after the final iva belongs to late 
and vulgar Greek (Cobet, Variae Lectiones, p. 508; Blass, p. 208); 
instances occur in Mark xv. 20; Luke xx. 10; 1 Cor. xiii. 3 3 Gal. 
ii. 4; Apoc. iii. 9, and elsewhere. 

2, éwonredvartes. See note on ii. 12 above. In dvev Adyov the 
absence of the article is probably immaterial, and we may translate 
“without the word,” without any direct appeal to the teaching of 
Christ, which, in the eyes of an unbelieving husband, would have no 
authority. Otherwise the meaning be “without a word”; the 
wife need not argue at all, the mere sight of her conduct will suffice. 
For the sense of xepSaivew, cf. Matt. xvii. 153 x Cor. ix.19-21. Itisa 
fine Christian expression, on which Leighton dwells with unction: “A 
soul converted is gained to itself, gained to the pastor, or friend, or 
wife, or husband who sought it, and gained to Jesus Christ; added 
to His treasury, who thought not His own precious blood too dear 
to lay out for this gain.” A striking instance of the “ gaining” of 
the heathen husband by the Christian wife will be found in the 
account of Monnica in Augustine's Confessions. But, though 
Monnica did not, to use a common expression, “preach” to her 
husband, she owed her influence over him largely to wise words. 
The patient well-doing of the wife has power for the salvation of 
others ; cf. ii. 12 above. St. Peter, it will be observed, admits no 
questioning about the indissolubility of marriage in cases of religious 
disparity. At Corinth the question had been raised, and St. Paul 
expresses his personal opinion (I, not the Lord, 1 Cor. vii. 12) to 
the effect that the Christian partner should not seek divorce or 
separation, but that, if the heathen husband or wife choose to dis- 
solve the tie, it may be done. He adds, “ For what knowest thou, 
O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband ?” 

Thy & $6Bw dyrhy dvactpodiv. “Your conversation chaste in 
fear.” “Your chaste conversation coupled with fear” (A.V., R.V.) 
hardly brings out with sufficient force the close collocation of éy 
PoBy ayriv. he conversation is chaste, because it moves in the 
fear of God (cf. ii. 18 above), Here again St. Peter does not mean 
“fear of your husband,” though in Eph. v. 33 we read  8& yuviy 
toa doPirat rav dvbpe. 

8. obv éotw obx 6 e& Ebwbev . . . xdopos, On the use of the 
article in this passage, see Introduction, p, 4. ‘The translation of 
A.V., “whose adorning let it not be the outward adorning,” is not 
strictly accurate, as 4 xocpos is not repeated. What St. Peter says is 
“whose must be, not the outward adornment of plaiting hair and 
putting round of jewe!s or putting on of robes, but the hidden man 
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of the heart.” Kooypos is in antithesis to avOpwros, visible ornaments 
to the invisible soul. It is possible that there is a play on the two 
meanings of xécpos, “ ornaments,” and the “ world,” or “ multitude 
of men”; at any rate this supposition would help to explain the 
antithesis. As xdopos is used in classical Greek, so mundus is used 
in classical Latin for all kinds of embellishments. Livy, xxxiv. 7, 
“‘munditia et ornatus et cultus, haec feminarum insignia sunt : hunc 
mundum muliebrem appellarunt maiores nostri.” Tertullian (de 
habitu mul. 4) makes a distinction between cu/fus, jewellery and dress, 
and ornatus, the personal beautification of the toilet, and confines 
mundus totheformer. ‘‘Cultum dicimus, quem mundum muliebrem 
uocant ; ornatum, quem immundum muliebrem conuenit dici. 
Ille in auro et argento et gemmis et uestibus deputatur ; iste in cura 
capilli et cutis et earum partium corporis quae oculos trahunt.” 

€umdoxns. Cf. 1 Tim. it. g-13. The two passages are very 
similar, but our Marriage Service rightly prefers that of St. Peter. 
On plaiting of hair, see Ovid, de arte am. ili. 136 sqq. It was an art 
highly cultivated by Greek and Roman ladies. 

meptOécews. Ornaments of gold were worn round the hair (in 
the shape of golden nets), round the finger, arm, or ankle. 

4. & xputris tis xapdiag dvOpwros. ‘‘ The hidden person of the 
heart, clothed in the incorruptible of the meek and quiet spirit, 
which is in the sight of God of great price.” °Ev is used as in Jas. 
li. 2, dvnp xpucodaxrvdtos ey éoOjrt Aamrpg. With 76 dpOaproy con- 
trast xpvoiov ro dro\Avpevoy of i. 7. The neuter adjective forms a 
substantive, and no substantive is to be supplied ; but the sense is as 
given by the R.V., “the incorruptible apparel.” The incorruptible 
or heavenly raiment and jewellery of the hidden person is the meek 
and quiet spirit which befits Christians ; whether the exact ante- 
cedent to 6 is ro ddOaprov or wvedua, it is impossible to decide, but 
the question does not affect the sense. Iveta is here spirit, dis- 
position, temper, a sense which is not borne by the word elsewhere in 
the New ‘Testament. In this Epistle zeta, as applied to man, 
does not denote a distinct faculty, but is nearly equivalent to yuy}. 
In iii. 18, 19, iv. 6 it means the whole of the inner nature of man 
as opposed to odpfé, the body. Man is made up of body and yyy, 
or body and rvetua. [veto denotes the inner nature as immaterial, 
invisible, impalpable, but this nature in its relation to God is yuvy}. 
Hence in i. 1 it is impossible to translate év ayraopo Tverparos, “in 
sanctification of your spirit”; if this had been St. Peter’s meaning 
he would have said év dytacpe puyns: cf. 1. 21, Tas wyas tov 
Wyvexores, Hence again, as applied to the Holy Spirit. metza means 
“the Immaterial Being,” not a special influence or gitt of God. It 
will help to make the matter clear if we observe that, in phrases 
which approach the one under consideration, St. Paul always defines 
veto by a substantival genitive ; thus we find wretua dSovAeas, 
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Seadlas, copias, mpadrntos (1 Cor. iv. 21; Gal. vi. 1). All these are 
modelled upon the Hebrew veda xaravigews (Rom. xi. 8 from Isa. 
xxix. 10), and imply that the frame of mind spoken of is breathed 
into the man by God, as the rveipa tod xéopou (1 Cor, ii, 12) is 
inspired into him by the spirit of evil. 

St. Paul uses “ man” "in much the same way as St, Peter, dis- 
tinguishing 6 é€w from 6 ow dvépwros (Rom, vii. 22; 2 Cor. iv. 165 
16), and the “old” from the “new” man (Eph. iv. 22, 24; 
9). The commentators throw no light on this peculiar 
use of dv@pwros for personality ; it seems to be Hebrew, and there 
are many phrases in the Old Testament that might suggest it, 
man of God, man whom the Lord doth choose, man of earth, and 
so on. 

5. odtw ydp wore. “For in this manner in days of old the holy 
women also, who hoped in God, used to adorn themselves.” For 
eis @cdv 8 reads él rév @cdv, In its Biblical meaning (“I have 
hope”) éAmifw is followed by eis (2 Cor. i, 10): émé with dative 
(« Tim. iv. 10): émé with accusative (1 Pet. i. 13; 1 Tim. v. 5). 
"Ey XpiorG, Kuply, emitw occur 1 Cor. xv. 19; Phil. ii 19; but 
this is not to be counted among the constructions of éAvifw, because 
& Xpiors may be added to any verb, and does not belong to one 
more than to another. Moré, “in the days of old.” The saintly 
women of the Old Testament are cited as a model for Christian 
matrons, Here we find another instance of St. Peter’s strong sense 
of the continuity of the religious life. There may be a hidden 
reference to Isaiah’s denunciation of women’s trinkery (iii. 16 sq.) 5 
but St. Peter speaks not of what good women of old did not wear, 
but of what they did wear. They adorned themselves with a meek 
spirit by subjection, or because they were subject. 

6. xdpiov adrdy Kadodoa. Gen. xviii. 12, Here again Monnica 
illustrates the language of St. Peter. When other matrons came 
to her and complained of their husbands, she would “blame their 
tongues, telling them that when once they had heard the marriage 
lines read over to them, they ought to have looked upon them as 
indentures by which they were made handmaids; they ought there- 
fore to remember their condition, and not rebel against their lords 
and masters” (Conf. ix. 9. 2). 

fis €yerhOnre téxva. “Whose daughters ye are, as long as ye do 
well,” A.V. ‘Whose children ye now are, if ye do well,” R.V. 
‘These translations are substantially identical, and both give the aorist 
Eyerfyre the sense of the perfect, yeydvare, There is no strong 
objection to this; cf. dvpyyéAy, i, 12: éreotpddyre, ii. 25. There 
is, however, no sufficient reason why we should not keep the proper 
meaning of the aorist, and render “whose children ye became by 
doing good.” It is true that in this case a certain difficulty arises 
out of the participles. 'Ayaforototeat Kai pr) poBovpevar seems to be 
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clearly an exhortation; and the force of the exhortation may be 
thought to be somewhat blunted, if the apostle is taken to say that 
they have been doing good ever since they became children of 
Sarah, and even before that time. Yet this difficulty is rather 
artificial; the meaning may very well be ‘ Ye became children of 
Sarah by doing good; continue so to do, or ye will cease to be 
her children.” Bengel regards the words ws Zappa... réxva as 
forming a parenthesis. On this view, troraccopevar dyaforootcat 
goBovpevat all belong to éxoopovy. Bengel’s expedient is allowed 
a place in the margin of the R.V., but it is unnecessary and awk- 
ward. 

Téxvu. THS Sdppa is a phrase of much the same meaning as réxva 
traxons (i. 14). Those who exhibit the same character as Sarah 
may be called in a figure her children. The words are as applic- 
able to matrons of Jewish as of heathen origin. 

Kat pi) doBovpevar pndepiav wrénowy. From Prov. iil. 25, Kat od 
poByOyo7y rronow éredBoicay otdé oppas doeBav emepxopévas. This 
again is one of St. Peter’s favourite chapters; it is quoted again 
ver. 5 below. IIronows (quite a classical word) means fluttering, 
excitement, perturbation of spirit, caused by any passion, but more 
especially by fear. If the word retains its proper sense here, we 
must take it as a cognate accusative, and translate “are not afraid 
with any alarm.” But in Proverbs the epithet éreAGovcay and the 
parallelism with épuds give it a concrete meaning, and it is better 
to render “are not afraid of any alarm.” St. Peter may be thinking, 
in the first place, of alarms caused by the ill temper of a bad 
husband (it is probable that doeBav dpuds was in his mind). Yet 
his words have a wider scope. Alarms about children, about 
servants, about the fortunes of the family, about the growing ill- 
will of heathen neighbours—the Christian matron who hopes on 
God will face them all unperturbed. 

7%. duoiws. Here, where there is no duty of subjection to be 
enforced, the “likewise” seems clearly to refer to ii. 17. Honour 
is duc to all; honour therefore your wives. For the construction 
of curvotxotyres, See ll. 18, ill, I. 

kata yyoouw. ‘According to knowledge,” like wise and sensible 
men who understand the due gradations of honour. The Pauline 
sense of yvwors, in which it signifies the understanding of spiritual 
mysteries, 1s quite foreign to St. Peter. In the following words we 
observe the same elegant classicism as in i. 19. The sense is 
precisely the same as if the author had written r@ yuvaxeiy oxever 
ws doGevestépw. “he husband is to pay honour to the wife as to the 
weaker vessel ; such honour as 1s due to the weaker, that is to say, 
consideration, ‘wise guidance, marital helpfulness. ‘Qs here has its 
common limiting force, and gives, not the reason for the honour, but 
a qualification of the command. Xx«etos means—(1) a chattel, or 
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piece of furniture, Matt. xii. 29 ; Mark iii. 27; Luke viii. 16; oxevy 
in the same house differ in value and purpose, Rom. ix. 21-23; 
(2) an implement or instrument adapted to a particular end; thus 
we have oxedos éxAoyjs, an elect instrument, Acts ix. 15; (3) a 
vessel which contains things, John xix. 29; (4) in 1 Thess. iv. 4 
oxedos may mean “wife,” a peculiar sense which the word bears 
sometimes in Rabbinical Hebrew; see Alford’s note. Here, how- 
ever, this meaning is excluded by the comparative éoGeveorépw, which 
clearly implies that husband and wife are both vessels. As there 
is here no reference to purpose or contents, we must take oxetos to 
mean simply “chattel.” Husband and wife are both parts of the 
furniture of God’s house, though one is weaker and the other 
stronger. In the passage quoted from 1 Thess. some commentators 
give oxedos the sense of “body.” But it is doubtful whether the 
word ever has this sense. In 2 Cor. iv. 7, ¢xopev Tov Oncavpiy totrov 
&v dorpaxivors oxeveow, the apostle does not mean in “ earthy bodies,” 
but uses a metaphor from money stored, as it often was, “in 
earthen jars.” In the present passage we can hardly suppose St. 
Peter to be thinking only of the bodily weakness of the wife. Many 
modern commentators, it should be noticed, connect the dative not 
with dmovéuovres, but with ovvorxodvres. This leaves the honour 
without any restriction or limitation, which can hardly have been 
the apostle’s intention. 

s Kal ouyxAnpévopor xdpitos Luis. “As being (not only 
husbands, but) also fellow-heirs of the grace of life.” B, the 
Vulgate, Armenian, and some cursives have ovyxAnpovyos, ‘The 
first és gives the limitation of the honour, the second its reason. 
The wife must not forget the duty of subjection ; the husband must 
remember that she, whom nature and the law make his inferior, is 
his equal, and may be his superior, in the eyes of God. Xdps 
Cuijs (the article again is dropped before a familiar phrase) is rightly 
understood by Alford to mean God’s gracious gift of life eternal ; 
for xAnpovowla compare i. 4; for xdpis, i. 13. Desire to make St. 
Peter speak the same language as St. Paul led Erasmus and Grotius 
to paraphrase the words by xdpis Caca or tworowioa, NA, and 
some other authorities, including Jerome, read wouxiAns xdperos Lars : 
but the epithet has been inserted from iv. 10, where it is natural 
and appropriate. 

éyxémreo@a. “Hindered”; KL and other authorities have 
éxxdrrecOar, “cut off,” a stronger expression. Hofmann seems 
to be right in taking tydv as referring to the husbands alone; the 
sighs of the injured wife come between the husband’s prayer and 
God’s hearing: so St, James speaks of the complaints of the 
oppressed as frustrating prayer (v. 4). Others regard tydv as 
including both husbands and wives. The two cannot join in 
prayer, as they ought to do, for a blessing on their married life, 
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if there is injustice between them, Such prayers are “hindered,” 
Hees wes two are not agreed, and the one voice protests against 
the other. 

8. The imperatives still run on, and the section begins with 
adjectives and participles. TS 8% ‘réAos, “finally,” is adverbial. 
Tv 8€ is more usual in the classics, but rd 62 réAos is found in 
Plato, Zaws, 740 E. With the word “finally” St. Peter turns from 
special to general admonitions. ‘“‘Oyédpoves mente, ts 
affectu, in rebus secundis et adversis,” Bengel. “‘Opnédpwv (not 
found elsewhere in the New Testament) is used by the Greek 
poets, as Homer, Z/. xxii. 263, duddpova Gupiy exovres. The word 
expresses rather likeness of sentiment or disposition than of opinion, 
but includes community of faith and hope. Cf. Rom. xii. 16, 
xv. §; Phil. iii. 16. Suyabjs (another &raf NeySuevor) is found in 
Aristotle, and denotes community of ray, in the broad Greek sense, 
of all feelings whether of pleasure or of pain. For piAddeAgor, see 
note on uradeAdia, i. 22. EtorAayyvia in Eur. Rhesus, 192, means 
courage. But in Hebraistic Greek owAdyyva are the seat of mercy, 
hence etowAayxvos here, and Eph, iv. 32, means tender-hearted, 
pitiful. For rarewédpores, “humble-minded,” K P have gudddpoves, 
“courteous.” L, the Vulgate, and some other authorities exhibit 
both adjectives. Tareuépuv is found in Prov. xxix. 23, and forms 
one of St. Peter’s many allusions to that book, 

9. pi dmobiBdvres Kaxdv drt Kaxod. In Prov. xvii. 13 we read 
bs droSiBucr Kaxd dvri dyaGay, of xumbijreras Kaxd é& rod ofkov 
airot. St. Paul, Rom. xii. 17, has the same phrase as St. Peter, 
pydevi xaxdv dvti xaxod droddovres: cf. also 1 Thess. v. 15. The 
words Aowopiav dvri Aowdopias look back to ii. 23. Bis rovro may 
refer to the preceding words (cf. ii. 21 above), or to those which 
follow. It is just possible to render, “Contrariwise blessing (for 
hereunto were ye called) in order that ye may inherit blessing”; 
but the parenthesis is awkward, and the construction appears to be 
the same as in iv. 6, els rovro. . . iva xpi6dou, It is better then 
to translate with R.V. “ contrariwise blessing: for hereunto were ye 
called that ye should inherit blessing” or “a blessing.” The 
Christian hope is also the Christian rule. “ Bless, and ye shall be 
blessed,” is strictly parallel to “ Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven.” 

10. yép. The “for” introduces a reason for the whole admoni- 
tion contained in vers. 8, 9, not merely for edAoyowvres, The 
passage which St. Peter proceeds to cite treats not only of the 
tongue and its government, but of righteous conduct generally, 
The words which follow are quoted verbatim from Ps. xxxiti. (xxxiv.) 
13-17, except that in the first verse the’ LXX. has ris éorw dvOpwros 
5 Berwv Lorjv, dyaray Huspas iSeiv &yaGds; The Hebrew is translated 
in the R.V. “What man is he that desireth life, and loveth many 
days, that he may see good?” St. Peter has, “ He that willeth to 
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love life and see good days.” Possibly his interpreter, who wrote 
better Greek than the LXX.as a rule, may have been influenced by 
the feeling that 6 6é\wy Cwyv could carry no meaning to Greek ears. 
"Ayarév leiv again is not Greek: dyaw@v Cory, though unusual, 
may be defended by 2 Tim. iv. 10, éyamjoas tiv viv aiava, Else- 
where the object of the verb is always personal. 

tw4 means this present earthly life (though de Wette and some 
few others have taken it of life eternal). “‘ He that willeth ” can in 
spite of all sorrow and unjust usage make his life lovely and his 
days good. The words may be taken in connexion with i. 6-19, 
but the tenor is different. There the Christian has a joy arising out 
of persecution itself, the joy of the soldier who looks forward to 
victory; here life in itself may be made sweet and delectable by 
righteousness. The passage illustrates the essentially Hebrew 
character of St. Peter's mind; it serves as a relief to his profound 
sense of the insufficiency of this life ; it shows that persecution was 
as yet no more than a not intolerable vexation, while to such of his 
readers as were Gentiles it would convey in a very persuasive 
manner what is meant by “ good days.” 

12, émi Bixatous. The eyes of the Lord are upon righteous men 
for their good, and His ears are turned towards their prayer. 
Aixatos is quoted from the Old Testament, in the sense which there 
it bears; cf. 2 Pet. ii. 7, Sékavoy Adit. But the face of the Lord is 
upon men who do evil, not for their good. For the omission of the 
article with rocotvras, cf. ii. 7. 

13. kai ris 8 Kaxdowv dpas ; “ Who is he that can harm you?” 
Who is able to do you any real hurt? ‘The words are taken from 
Isa. 1. 9, 80d Kipios Boner por, rs xaxdoe pe; The R.V. has 
Who is he that will harm you? ® that is to say, Who will wish to do 
you any hurt? This rendering might be defended by the words of 
the Didache, i. 3, iueis 8% dyarare rods purotvras Spas kal oby tere 
éGpsv, where ‘possibly we have a reminiscence and attempted 
explanation of St. Peter’s words. But the apostle clearly thought 
that suffering is the lot of Christians, and there could be no méoxew 
Gdixws without ddicodvres. ZyAwrai, “zealous ardent lovers”: the 
word, which is quite classical, is similarly used in 1 Cor. xiv. 12; 
Tit. ii. 14. 

14, ddN’ el wat wéoxorre. “But if ye should even suffer.” El 
kai generally introduces a supposition which is more or less improb- 
able. The optative is rarely used in hypothetical seatences in the 
New Testament ; indeed the mood was becoming obsolete in vulgar 
Greek. See Blass, pp. 37, 220. St. Peter here seems to have had 
in his mind the words of our Lord, Matt. v. 10, axdépot of 
Secdwypévor Everev Sixaroovvys. It will be observed that he uses 
&xavoovvy in the old Hebrew sense, as did our Lord Himself (cf. 
Swaiovs above), and that he gives paxdpios that full sense in 
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which it is used in the Gospels, in Jas. i. 12, 25, and in the Apoc. 
xiv. 13 (and six other passages). St. Paul uses it in the same way 
three times in quotations, Acts xx. 35 (in a saying of our Lord’s) 
Rom. iv. 7, 8 (from the Old Testament) ; in 1 Tim. i. 11, vi. 15 he 
applies it to God ; in Tit. ii. 13 to blessed hope; but, when he uses 
it of man, gives the word a lower sense (= happy), Acts xxvi. 23 
1 Cor, vii. 40 ; perhaps even in Rom. xiv. 22. 

Tov Be poBov adtay pi poBOnre. “ Be not afraid of their terror.” 
Do not fear their threats. é8os has here a concrete Sense, like 
arénors in iii. 6. The words are from Isa. viii. 12, 13, tov be poBov 
aibrod ob ji) poSnijre obdt pi) rapayOjre Kiipiov abrov éyicare, The 
passage runs, ‘‘ Say ye not, a conspiracy, concerning all whereof this 
people shall say a conspiracy ; neither fear ye their fear, nor be in 
dread thereof.” In the LXX. the meaning is “do not be afraid as 
they are,” and $éov is a cognate accusative. To this extent St 
Peter has changed the sense of the original. For the meaning here 
can hardly be, “ Do not be afraid, as your heathen neighbours are, 
of mere earthly misfortunes.” 

15. Képtov B& tov Xpicrév dyidoare, “But sanctify the Lord, 
that is to say, the Christ.” The words roy Xpordy are substituted 
for airdv in the text of Isaiah to make the meaning clear. Some of 
the early readers of the Epistle were alarmed by this change; hence 
in K LP and some other authotities we find a variant roy @eov for 
tov Xpurrév. The R.V. has, “ But sanctify in your hearts Christ as 
Lord,” taking Kvipiov as predicate by reason of the absence of the 
article. This translation might stand, if we took the words by them- 
selves and out of connexion with the Isaianic text, but not other- 
wise, The absence of the article before Kriptos has no significance. 
In any case the Christological import of the passage is not affected. 
“Ayideare is sufficiently explained by the words which follow in 
Isaiah, ‘‘ Let Him be your fear, and let Him be your dread.” ~ 

€rowjnor det mpds dwodoyiav. ‘‘ Always ready for an answer to 
every man that asketh you a reason concerning the hope that is in 
you.” We might have expected cepi rijs év iyiv wiorews, but in St 
Peter’s mind the two words are very nearly identical.  *AroAoyla 
(followed by a dative, as in 1 Cor. ix. 3) means any kind of answer 
or self-justification, whether formal before a judge, or informal, 
Here wavri fixes the word to the latter sense, Adyoy aireiy is a 
classical phrase. Every cultivated sensible man was expected by 
the Greeks to be prepared Adyov Sddvat re kai SéEacHas, to discuss 
questions of opinion or conduct intelligently and temperately, to 
give and receive a reason. The phrase Adyov drodiddva1, below, iv. 
5, is quite different. oPov (cf. il, 18, iii. 2) is fear of God, not of 
man. It is surely not fanciful to see here an allusion to St. Peter's 
own experience. When the critical moment came upon him, he 
was not ready with his answer, and so denied his Lord. Further, it 
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was through want of meekness and fear that he denied ; of meek- 
ness, because he had fancied that he loved the Lord “more than 
these”; and of fear, because though he feared man, the Lord at the 
moment was not his dread. 

16. ouveibnow exovres dyabty ... dvactpopiy. “ Having a good 
conscience ; in order that, wherein ye are spoken against, those who 
revile your ‘conversation, which is good in Christ, may be ashamed. 
For aweidyow, see ii, 18:\\"Ev § xaradadeloGe, the very thing 
wherein ye are spoken against, £5 the dvactpodsf : Chili. 12; 
dvaarpopiy txovres xadijy, Wa, év G xaraAadotow, Constantly the 
apostle repeats his phrases with new significance and in a new light. 
In the former passage he speaks of the righteousness of the 
Christian as likely to promote the conversion of the heathen, here 
simply as stopping the mouths of his defamers. Ti dyabiy & 

G are to be taken together ; cf. riv ev do By dyvi dvactpodyy, 
v Three times (here and v. 10, 14) St. Peter uses the phrase 
& Xpwor@, which in the Pauline Epistles is very common (there are 
thirteen instances in Romans). Elsewhere it is not found ; but the 
idea that all is in Christ constantly recurs in John’s Gospel, i. 4, vi. 
56, xiv. 20, xv, 1-5, xvi. 33, xvii. 21, The phrase év Xpor@ is 
mystical, and this is why St. Paul loves it. But it is not necessary 
to suppose that he invented it. "Emypedfovres is generally regarded 
as governing dvactpodyy, which is a possible construction (see Luke 
vi. 28). But in good Greek the verb is not transitive, and is 
followed by a dative or preposition. Here it would be quite 
possible to take dvacrpodyy with xaraurywOGcu, “that those who 
revile you may be abashed by your good conversation” ; nor is the 
position of izav a conclusive argument against this rendering. 

17. xpeirrov yép. A further reason for patient endurance. Not 
only will it silence calumny, but it is Christlike, and it has a value 
for others. Here again recurs the thought involved in ii. 12, and in 
the trép tyér of ii, 21. There is a parallelism between the suffer- 
ings of Christ and those of the Christian, but it is not quite clear 
how far it is meant to be carried. Bi GéAou rd GéAnpa, “if the will 
of God should will,” is a rugged emphatic pleonasm, similar in sense 
to the «i déov of i. 6. For the optative, see note on ver. 14 above. 

18. 8n Kal Xpiords dag wep duaprdv dddave. It is better 
“ because Christ also once for all died for sins,” “Azé#over, 8 AC, 
and all the Versions ; BK L P have érafe, “Amag, as in Heb. ix. 28, 
distinguishes the one sacrifice of Christ from the repeated deaths of 
victims under the Law. epi duapréas is the regular phrase for the 
sin-offering, Lev. v. 7, vie 30 Ps. xxxix. (xl) 7 ; Ezek. xliii. 2x. ‘Ymip 
dyaprias occurs in Ezek. xliii. 25, xliv. 29 xlv. 17, xlvi. 20. The sin- 
offering was propitiatory, Lev. v. 6, nai evrdorerae rep airod & icpeds 
epi ris Apaprias aiirod iis Huapre, Kai dcpebjoreras air 7} dpapréa, and 
is called iAacpds, Ezek. xliv. 27. Christ suffered not for particular 
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offences, but for all sins of all men; hence in the New Testament 
we frequently find mepi or trip duapriiv, Heb. v. 1, 3, x 265 
1 John ii. 2; 1 Cor. xv. 3; Gal. i. 4. He died as the one true sin- 
offering, Sikacos trép d3/cwv, just on behalf of unjust. In ii. t9 we 
read that the sinlessness of Christ gave His Blood its value. What 
we see in the world is that the unjust man is saved, or made 
better, by the sufferings of the just, who not only sets an attractive 
example, but actually bears the punishment of the unjust. The 
consequence of moral evil is moral insensibility ; the pain of wrong- 
doing is felt, at any rate in the first instance, by the innocent 
who desires to amend the offender; take, for example, the anguish 
of a mother over a theft committed by her child. In the police 
courts a different rule prevails; there zudex damnatur cum nocens 
absoluitur. Owing to a confusion between these two forms of 
justice, the human and the divine, St. Peter's words, Bfxatos trép 
d8ixwv, have often given great offence. Plotinus, one of the best and 
ablest of men, says, probably v with reference to Christianity, caxods 
82 yerojévovs dfvoiv GAovs airy cwrfjpas lous davrods mpoepévous of 
Ocpurdv ebxj rowvpévwr, “for men who have become evil to demand 
that others should be their saviours by sacrifice of themselves is not 
lawful even in prayer,” Z7n, iii. 2. 9. The Neoplatonist admitted 
that my suffering makes me better, but thought it absurd to eel 
that the suffering of another could do so. The same difficulty 
at the root of Socinianism (see Ritschl, Christian Doctrine of, dip. 
cation and Reconciliation, Eng. trans. p. 299 sqq.)- 

Tva jpas spooay dy 1965. “That He might bring us to God.” 
As to the mood of zpocaydyy, it may be noticed that the optative is 
never found in the New Testament in final clauses ; see Blass, PP. 
211, 220, The meaning of zpoudyew has been much debated. It 
is used of the priests, Aaron and his sons, whom Moses “ brii 
before God,” and who may be regarded as sacrificial gifts. Thus in 
EX. xxix. 4, kal 'Aapiv xal trols viois abrod mpoodéas éri tas Oipas Tis 
oxnvijs ToD paprupiov: cf. ver. to of the same chapter, kal 7 
tov porxov eri ris Oipas ris oxyvis Tot ov. Hence Kiihl 
understands the meaning to be “that He might make us priests to 
God.” But there does not appear to be any reference here to the 
priesthood of the Christian; and in the passages quoted, as von 
Soden points out, zpoodyew merely means “to bring near.” Others 
have supposed the phrase to signify “that He might make us a 
sacrifice to God” ; zpoodyew being frequently used of the victim, 
Ley, iii. 12, iv. 4, 14. But this sense is inapplicable here ; for, 
in the words immediately preceding, Christ is spoken of as being 
Himself the Victim. If, therefore, zpoodyew possesses here any 
sacrificial sense at all, it is merely in a distant and indirect way. 
We shall find the best explanation in Eph. ii. 18, iii, 12; Heb. 
iv. 16, vii. 25, x. 22, xii. 22, where, as von Soden says, the free 
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access of Christians to the Father corresponds to the priestly 
mpoodyew of Christ. The sin-offering opens the door and leads us 
through it. 

Oavarwbeis, Lwowornfels. “Being put to death in flesh, but 
quickened in spirit.” The participles are not antecedent in point 
of time to dwé@ave, but there is no difficulty in this; they are 
equivalent to és é@avarin, woroujOn. The datives capxi, rvevpate 
are antithetical ; Christ died in body, and was quickened in soul or 
spirit, St. Peter does not mean that the spirit had died. The 
divine spirit of Christ which was in the prophets (i. 11) cannot have 
been subject to dissolution; and we can hardly suppose the 
meaning to be that His human spirit was first destroyed and then 
re-created, for there is no trace of such an idea elsewhere in the 
Bible, and the next verse shows that in St. Peter's view the spirits 
of the antediluvians were alive. We may explain fworoinBeis 
perhaps by the xdpus wis of iii, 3. ‘The life of heaven is not 
unnaturally distinguished from that of earth as a new life, a second 
dvayévnows, a fresh grace of God, though the two are continuous 
and not disparate. Or we may compare John x. 18, “I have 
power to lay down My life, and I have power to take it again,” 
where the life is spoken of as ending and beginning again, yet the 
“I” continues through the change. All phrases which apply to the 
point of transition from the old life to the new are necessarily vague, 
and the speculations which may be built upon them are endless. 

How far are we to suppose the parallelism between the Passion 
of Christ and that of the Christian to extend? If we read dwéOavey 
for éra$ev one point of similarity is greatly attenuated, for nowhere 
in the Epistle does St. Peter regard the sufferings of the brethren as 
likely to culminate in a violent death. A great number of modern 
commentators have found a parallel in drag. “He suffered once; 
His sufferings are summed up and passed away; He shall suffer no 
more, And we are suffering drag; it shall soon be so thought of 
and looked back upon” (Alford). But this interpretation also 
would vanish with éra@ev, and is in any case rather artificial. 
Nothing, then, seems to remain except rep! dpapriav, Sixaws, iva 
xpocayayp, and capxi. He died as the innocent sin-offering, and 
our innocent sufferings have in their degree a similar value; He 
brought us near to God, and we may bring others. But these 
lessons are only allusively conveyed, and do not lie on the surface. 
The apostle makes clear his chief point in iv. 1 sqq.: Christ 
suffered in the flesh, and in the flesh we also must suffer. 

19, 20. &G ... 8 GBaros. “In which also He went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison; which aforetime were disobe- 
dient, when the longsuffering of God was waiting in the days of 
Noah, while the ark was a preparing, whereunto few, that is, eight 
souls escaped through water.” 

" 
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19. This and the following verse seem to be pricincilp arenes 
as a proof of fworomfe’s. After our Lord’s Death He still lived 
ministered. The order of time is dwéBave, ropeviels exiputer, 
torw tv dekiG rod Ocod mopevdels cis obpavdv, There can 7 Ree 
that the event referred to is placed between the Crucifixion and 
Ascension. We must therefore dismiss the explanation of At 
tine, Bede, Aquinas, and others, that Christ was in Noah 
Noah preached repentance to the people of his time. On this view 
ore deg déxero i is taken with éxypugev, not with drebjoac, and Trois 
& ¢v\axj is understood to mean “those who were then in the 
prison of sin,” or “ those who are now in the prison of Hades, but 
were then alive.” | 

What St. Peter says is that Christ not only ministered to men 
upon earth, but also (xa‘) went as a spirit to preach to spirits in | 
prison. Of these spirits we are told that they had been disobedient 
in the days of Noah. 
But who were the spirits? The context seems to imply that | 
they were those of the men who refused to listen to Noah. i 
Tlveipara may be used of men after death (Heb, xii. 23), and the 
vexpois of iv. 6 fixes this as the right sense. 

The edyyyeAioOn, again, of iv. 6 must be taken to prove that in 
St. Peter’s view our Lord preached the gospel to these spirits, and 
offered them a place of repentance. Under the influence of later 
theological ideas many commentators have been unwilling to admit 
this, maintaining (1) that Christ must have preached to them not 
hope, but condemnation ; or (2) that He preached only to those 
that were righteous ; or (3) only to those who, though disobedient, | 
repented in the hour of death ; or (4) that He preached the gospel 
to those who had been just, and condemnation to those who had 
disobeyed. But all these afterthoughts are excluded by the text. 
St. Peter clearly means that all the men of the time except eight 
souls were disobedient, + . \ 

Again, these explanations are all needless. The thought which | 
underlies St. Peter’s words is that there can be no salvation without 
repentance, and that there is no fair chance of repentance without 
the hearing of the gospel. Those who lived before the Advent of 
our Lord could not hear, and therefore God’s mercy would not 
condemn them finally till they had listened to this last appeal. So 
Clement of Alexandria says | (Strom. vi. 6. 48) that it would have 
been rAcovegias of ris tuxoveys Epyov, “extremely unfair,” to con- 
demn men for not knowing what they could not know. Clement is 
referring to this very passage, though he does not actually quote it. 
Thus St. Peter does not here contemplate the case of those who 
have actually heard the gospel and refused it (on this point 
see ii. 6-8), 
It is probable that St. Peter is here expressing ina modified form 
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a belief which was current in the Jewish schools. In the Book of 
Enoch (ed. Charles, chaps. Ix. 5, 25, Ixiv., Ixix. 26) will be found 
obscure and mutilated passages which may be taken to mean that 
the antediluvian sinners, the giants, and the men whom they 
deluded, have a time of repentance allowed them between the first 
judgment (the Deluge) and the final judgment at the end of the 
world. In the last passage referred to we read that there was great 
joy among them “because the name of the Son of Man was 
revealed unto them.” Weber (quoted by Kiihl) cites two passages 
from the Bereschit Rabba, “ But when they that are bound, they that 
are in Gehinnom, saw the light of the Messiah, they rejoiced to 
receive Him” ; and again, “ This is that which stands written: We 
shall rejoice and exult in Thee. When? When the captives climb 
up out of hell and the Shechinah at their head.” See also Gfrérer, 
Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. p. 77 sqq. St. Peter limits this Jewish 
doctrine to the special case of those who have not heard the gospel 
on earth. It will be observed also that he alludes to Jewish tradi- 
tion without expressly quoting it. 

In the second century we find references to a passage which is 
quoted as from the Old Testament (Irenaeu: 20. 4, ascribes it to 
Isaiah, iv. 22. 1 to Jeremiah ; Justin, Zypho, 72, ascribes it to Jere- 
miah, but adds that the Jews had recently cut it out of the Bible), 
durian 88 Kiipos 6 @cds &yt0s "lopaipd Tov vexpav airod, tov Kexoypy- 
pévov ds iv xoparos, Kai KaréBy mpds abrods ebayyeAicarbat abrois 
7) gwrjpoy airov. The source of this passage is unknown, but it 
probably comes from some Jewish apocalypse. 

It will be observed that what St. Peter affirms here is not simply 
the Descensus ad Inferos, which is already contained in his Pente- 
costal sermon, Acts ii, 27, in Luke xxiii, 33, possibly in Eph. iv 9, 
but a special form of the Descensus, the Harrowing of Hell. Pos- 
sibly this belief underlies Matt. xxvii. 52, 53; it is connected with 
this passage of the Gospel in the Zestamenta XJI. Patriarcharum, 
Levi, 4, oxvdevopévon rod Gdou eri tH wdber Tod tYicrov. See also 
Hermas, Sim. ix. 16. 5-7 ; Iren, iv. 33. 1, 12, v. 31. 1; the Presbyter 
in Irenaeus, iv. 27. 2; Marcion in Irenaeus, i, 27. 2 ; the Fragment of 
the Gospel of Peter, 41; Tert. de Anima, 55; Origen, Celsus, ii. 43 5 
in Lucam, Hom. iv. (Lomm. v. 99) 3 in Joan. ii, 30 (Lomm. i. 158) ; 
Ada Thaddaei in Eus. H. E. i. 13. 19 ; Ignatius, Magn. ix. 3. 

20. édiyo. may imply a reminiscence of the question—Are there 
few that be saved? Luke xiii, 23. 

ax guxai. Gen. vii. 7, viii, 18, uyaé, of living men, Acts 
ii, 41, xxvii. 37; Rom. 1; Apoc. xvi. 3, and elsewhere. 

SeadOnoay. Cf. ‘Thuc, i. 110, Kad dAcyor did roAAGv sropeud- 
pevor Bd this AeBins és Kupivav todOnoay: iv. 113, dardfovrac és hv 
Arjxvdov. AverssOnoav dui must mean “escaped through ” ; the water 
already surrounded them when they fled into the ark. 
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Many commentators here give 8d its instrumental force, “were 
saved by water.” This not only gives the preposition a sense 
different from that which it bears in the compound verb, and neces- 
sitates our translating es jv “in which,” but produces an imy 
sense. The very object of the ark was to save Noah from the 
waters 

The difficulty which suggested this false translation arises from 

ing back, on a mistaken analogy, from the antitype to the type. 
St. Peter has been thought to mean that in Baptism we are saved 
by water, and that therefore Noah was saved in the same way. But 
St. Peter, on the contrary, says here, in this particular figure, that 
we pass through the water of Baptism into safety, as Noah passed 
through the Flood into the ark, Similar language is used elsewhere 
of Baptism. “Our fathers all passed through the sea, and were all 
baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea,” 1 Cor. x. 1, 2. 
Here also the figure is substantially the same, that of escape through 
water. In Rom. vi. 3, again, the water represents the I Death of 
Christ, through which we pass to the Resurrection. In all these 
figures the stress is laid, not on the water, but on the going into or 
under the water, and the rising from it and leaving it. The water 
expresses, not the instrument through which we receive the grace, 
but rather the evil life which we leave behind. Of course the water, 
being tied to the sacrament by divine command, is a condition of 
the grace ; but this particular point is not directly involved in the 
figure of the ark. To bring out this point other figures are needed, 
such as that of washing, to which an allusion immediately follows. 

21. “Which, in an antitype, Baptism, not the putting away of 
filth of flesh, but a question of a good conscience, brings you also 
safe to God.” &, the Coptic, and Aethiopic omit 6: Erasmus, follow- 
ing some cursives, read ¢, a mere device to make the construction 
easier. The antecedent to ¢ is either t8wp or 73 SacwHqvar dt 
B8aros: but St. Peter suddenly changes his figure, introducing two 
new metaphors ; hence arises the embarrassment of the grammar. 
The mention of Noah had led him to speak of Baptism, which at 
first strikes him as analogous to the Flood, inasmuch as it is a 
deliverance from drowning in the waters of sin. But here he is 
struck by the thought that this is not an adequate account of Bap- 
tism, or that there are other aspects of the sacrament which are 
equally valuable. It has an outward and an inward part; it is a 
washing, a question which brings you safe to God. No trace of the 
parallel which he set out to draw remains except in els @cdv = els viv 
xiBurdy, and 8¢ dvarrdcews = 80 Baros. The word dvrirumov is used 
also Heb. ix. 24 (see Bishop Westcott’s note there). Properly 
speaking, the type is the seal of which the antitype is the i impres- 
sion, or the original document (76 ai@evrixdv) of which the antitype 
is the copy. In Hebrews the earthly temple is antitype of the 
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eternal. This is the general use; cf, 2 Clem. xiv. (see Bishop 
Lightfoot’s note) Const. App. v. 14. 4, Vi. 30. 1, where the Flesh of 
Christ is the antitype of His Spirit, or the bread and wine of His 
Body and Blood. But St. Peter uses dvrirvmov of the nobler 
member ot the pair of relatives, of that to which the réos points 
and in which it finds its fulfilment, of the seal not of the 
copy. 
Pe stan Bdrrope is a strong phrase. Cf. Mark xvi. 16, 6 rucrevoas 
rai Barriobeis cwbjoera: Tit. iii, 5, towoe jyas 81d dovrpov 
madryyevecias Kai dvaxawdcews Tvetparos ‘Ayiov. But St. Peter's 
phrase goes beyond either of these. For ézdéens see drobéuevor, 
ii, 1; both this word and fvmos are drag Aeydpeva, For oweidnors 
a: abi cf. ii, 19, iii, 15. Baptism is not merely an outward and 
visible form, but an inward and spiritual grace ; not merely a 
cleansing of the body, but a cleansing of the soul. But instead of 
writing 08 capxds drdbeows ptmov d\Ad Wuxijs, St. Peter substitutes for 
yuyis the difficult words cvvadjoews dyabijs éxepsirnua. "Exepwrav 
means to ask a question, or, in later Greek, to ask for a thing. 
"Exepsrnya accordingly means either “a question” or “a demand.” 

Commentators almost universally couple cis @edy with ovve- 
Sirews dyabjs érepdryya, and understand the meaning to be prayer 
to God of (proceeding from) a good conscience, or prayer to God 
for a good conscience, or inquiry of a good conscience after God. 
The last version (Alford’s) is based upon 2 Kings xi. 7, xal érnpi- 
mow Aavid es cipjvnv *IodB: “David asked about the peace, or 
health, of Joab.” But it requires érepdryows: and though this 
is perhaps not an insuperable difficulty, yet “inquiry after God” 
applies to one who is just turning towards the light, not to one who 
has made up his mind and is actually being baptized. To the other 
two renderings it is a fatal objection that érepwray signifies to ask 
men for favours, Ps. cxxxvi. (cxxxvii.) 3; Matt. xvi. 1, but is not 
used of prayer to God. Lastly, none of these explanations gives 
the sense required. What we want is a version which will not only 
express the inner reality of baptism, but express it in a shape which 
forms an antithesis to capxds axdbecs pimov. 

The best way seems to be to take els @edv with owe, so as to 
form an antithesis to dueadOnoar els ri KyBwrdy, and to understand 
éxepérnpa of the Baptismal “question” or “demand.” Faith and 
repentance are the antecedent conditions of baptism ; they may be 
said to make ‘a good conscience,” and to be the real “ putting 
off of the filth of the soul.” The candidate must always have been 
asked, in the form of words familiar in later times, or in some other, 
whether he possessed these qualifications. We may translate 
“question of” or “concerning,” or “demand for, a good con- 
science,” the question, “Dost thou believe?” the demand, “ Wilt 
thou renounce?” “ Wilt thou obey?” 
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80 dvagrdcews “Inood Xpirod. “Through the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ.” The words are formally parallel to &¢ Haros. They 
are connected grammatically with owfa: and baptism saves us 
through, in the sense of dy the virtue of the Resurrection. Here 
again, then, the mixture of metaphors causes a slight difficulty ; but 
this is met by using the word “through,” which, like the Greek dd, 
means both “passing through” and “by means of.” 

Regeneration is connected with the Resurrection above, i. 3. 

22. bs éotw év Sefa. Christ is spoken of here as “being” at 
the right hand of God, cf. Rom. viii. 34. The phrase “sitting” 
comes from Ps. cx. (Matt. xxii. 24), but was used by our Lord 
Himself, Matt. xxvi. 64; Mark xiv. 62; Luke xxii. 695 cf 
i 20; Heb, i. 13, x. 12, xii. 2; Mark xvi. 19; Acts ii. 35 (where 
Ps, cx. is quoted by St. Peter). St. Stephen (Acts vii. 55, 56) saw 
the Son of Man “standing” at the right hand of God, as if He had 
risen from the throne to succour His dying servant; with this 
compare the story of Carpus in Zf. 8 of Dionysius the Areopagite. 
See also Dr, Milligan, Zhe Ascension of our Lord, p. 58. 

rropev¥eis els odpaydv. The Resurrection is distinguished from 
the Ascension, though the interval of time is not stated. 

Gmorayévtwy adt@ dyyédwy Kal efoverdy xal Suvdpew. “ Angels 
and authorities and powers having been made subject unto Him.” 
CE. Rom. viii. 38, tre dyyeAor, otre dpyai, otre eveorara, obre 
padXovra, otre Suvdues, ore tywpa, ore Bdbos, obre nis xriois erépas 
Eph. i. 21, trepdvw maorys dpxis Kai eovoias kal Suvdpews Kat xuped- 
ryr05 . « « Kal mdvra tméragey KrA.: Col. ii. 10, xeqads, méorys Spyiis 
wai éovolas, For the verb trordooew cf. also 1 Cor, xv. yh 
Heb. ii. 8: its use was suggested by Ps. viii. 7, wdvra 
troxdrw tov rodav airot. See the Book of Enoch (ed. Charles, 
Ixi. 10; the passage comes just before one of the Noachic frag- 
ments which St. Peter may possibly have had in view in the 
preceding verses), ‘‘ And He will call on all the host of the heavens, 
and all the holy ones above, and the host of God, the Cherubim, 
Seraphim, and Ophanim, and all the angels of power, and all the 
angels of principalities.” This part of Enoch, Mr. Charles thinks, 
was written between B.c. 94-79, or more precisely between B.c. 
70-64. From some such source are derived the angelic divisions 
as they are given both by St. Peter and St. Paul. Enoch’s phrase 
opens a question whether we ought not, in the present passage, to 
translate “angels both of authorities and of powers.” The 
“authorities and powers” probably mean the departments of 
nature over which the several angelic orders bear sway. In the 
Book of Jubilees (ed. Charles, p. 5), the highest angels are those 
that stand before the Face, next come the angels of Glory, then 
anes of Winds, of Clouds and Darkness, of Snow, Hail, Frost, 
and so on. 
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IV. 1. Xptcrod ov wa@svros . . . duaprias. Here also & has 
arobavivros intp tpav: AKLP add trép jpév after wabdvros: 
BC have za6évros only. For duaprias B has duaprias, and this 
appears to be the reading of the Aethiopic, Vulgate, and Peshito. 

oty introduces the main lesson to be drawn from iii, 18-22. 
“OrdileaBar (one of St. Peter’s drat Aeyépeva) is used here in its 
classical poetical sense; cf. Soph. EZ 905, érdileobar Opdoos. 
"Evvoa (Heb. iv. 12) is an idea, design, or resolve, that of suffering 
with patience. Here, again, Christus Patiens is our troypappés. 
He suffered in the flesh and so must we; of course, éya@orovotvres 
or 8:4 Sixatoovvyy is implied. But St. Peter goes on to add a very 
remarkable statement about this bodily suffering. It is not only 
xdpis rapa Ocd (ii. 20), or kpeirrov (iii. 17), but it also makes the man 
better. ‘For he who hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from 
sin.” “Ore gives the reason for éxAfoace. Wéravra is middle, not 
passive ; the meaning is, ‘‘he hath ceased to do evil,” not “he hath 
been delivered from the power or guilt of sin.” ‘Apapria in 1 Peter 
always means “a sinful act.” He that in meekness and fear hath 
endured persecution rather than join in the wicked ways of the 
heathen, can be trusted to do right; temptation has manifestly 
no power over him. St. Peter does not say that our guilt is taken 
away by our sufferings, or that Christ did not suffer for us all, or 
that our sufferings can do us any good, except in so far as they are 
borne for the love of Christ. These points do not here arise. The 
passage is not to be compared with Rom. vi. 7, 6 yap dmofaviv 

Bicacwrar xd Tis épaprias, 

2. cis 13 pyxéne . . . xpdvov. “So that he lives the rest of his 
time in the flesh no longer by the lusts of men, but by the will of 
God.” Els ré gives the result of réravrat duaprias, cf. Rom. i. 20, 
iv. 18, and other passages. If we take els rd as “in order that” (cf. 
iii. 7 above), we must couple it with ér\icace, and translate as 
R.V. “ Arm yourselves with the same mind, that ye no longer should 
live.” The article is used with the same easy correctness as in 
iii. 3. Budoar (used in LXX., not elsewhere in N.T.) is a classical 
verb, but the first aorist (familiar in the proverb Ad#e Budcas) is 
late; the Attic form is Bidvat, see Cobet, Mouae Lectiones, p. 576. 
The datives éxvpiais, Oedrpare express the rule by which the man 
shapes his life. From this verse it is evident that raGeiy oapxé, as 
applied to the Christian, rather excludes than suggests the idea 
of death. ‘The prospect of martyrdom is clearly not immediately 
present to the writer's mind. 

3. dpxerds ydp ... karepydo@a. “For the time past may 
suffice to have wrought the wish of the Gentiles.” After ydp 
CKLP have jiv; 8, the Coptic, and Aethiopic, ipiv. For the 
construction of dpxerés cf. Anthol. Graeca, ix. 749, dpxerdv oive 
aiberBa xpadiny' pi) zvpi zip éraye, But a Greek would probably 
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have written dpxerds & rapeAyAvbds xpdvos, vt... Ka7 
cf. Isocrates, Paneg. 75D, txavds yap 5 rapenAvbars (xpdvos), 
riav dewiav ob yéyovev 5 BotAnpa is used, Rom. ix. 19, of the 
God ; here, in contrast to that will, it means the wish of heathen 
neighbours who would gladly see ‘the Christians living the same 
kind of life as themselves, T0 BovAnpa rav éOvav is one of the 
phrases relied upon to show that the readers of the Epistle were 
themselves of Gentile birth, but this is not a necessary inference 
from the words. Lax Jews might, and very frequently did, adopt 
the evil ways of the heathen. Possibly St. Peter is thinking of 
passages such as 4 Kings xvii. 8, xal éropes@qoay rois Sixotd pact tov 
viv. St. Paul uses language which implies that the general 
morality of the Jews was little higher than that of the Gentiles, 
Rom. ii. 21-24, ili. 9-18 ; Eph. ii, 1-3 ; and ready to hand lie the 
instances of the Herods, Bernice, Drusilla, and the sons of Sceva, 
a chief priest (Acts xix. 14). There is a possibility again that jyiv 
really belongs to the text; and if it does, the writer is certainly not 
addressing Gentile Christians only, 

rrerropeupévous éy is a Hebraism. The tense of the participle is 
adapted to that of xareipydoOar, cf. Pavarwbeis, Lworounbets in ii. 18, 
*Acédyaa. in classical Greek means brutality, but is used by later 
writers specially of lasciviousness, The plural means either kinds 
or acts of lasciviousness. Olvodhvyla. i is found in the LXX. Deut. 
0, but not elsewhere in the New Testament. Kayo (Rom, 
133 Gal. v. 21) were revels, carousals, merry-makings, some- 
times private, sometimes public and religious. Plato regarded them 
ne disapproval, as tending to foster ey tyrannical licentious 

acter, Rep, 573 D, To perd taira éopral airois 
rat wajpot wal Oédeias nal fraipas wal 12 nest Cae oh, Sos 
tipavvos evBov oixdv StaxuBepyg 7a Tis Yuxijs Exava: Theaet, 173 D, 
Scizva Kat odv aiAytpiot xGpor. At such revels the talk seems to 
have turned largely upon “ Love,” which is the theme of conversa- 
tion in the Symposium, By philosophers and poets such a subject 
might be handled as it is by Socrates and his friends; in other 
cases “Love” would signify rdvSnuos “Adpodiry. Even the excel- 
lent Plutarch thought that it was absurd to be squeamish over wine, 
and that it was not only excusable, but a religious duty, to let 
tongues go ; the gods required this compliment to their mythological 
characters. Quaest, Conuiu. vii. 7, Ei yap GAdore padiora 8% mov 
mapa mérov mpooraoréoy éori rovros Kai Soréov els ratra TG OG 
viv Woxjv. Among the Romans comissari, comissator, comissatio 
are words which imply debauchery, and carry with them a strong 
moral disapproval (see references in Facciolati), Except in so far 
as they were corrupted by Greek ideas, and this in Imperial times 
is a large exception, the Romans did not regard lust and drunken- 
ness as acts of religious observance. 
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Abepirors eiSwdoAatpefacs, “Unlawful idolatries.” In Acts x 
28, the only other place where d0éuros occurs in the New Testament, 
it is used by St. Peter of that which is forbidden by the law of 
Moses ; and this is probably the meaning here. In classical Greek 
it means “forbidden by @éus,” by the natural law of reason and 
conscience. This is the sense adopted by R.V., which translates 
“abominable idolatries.” The question is of importance, because, 
if the meaning is “ unlawful,” St. Peter would seem to be addressing 
Jews, if “abominable,” then Gentiles. Many Jews fell into idolatry, 
like Alexander, the nephew of Philo; and many more would be 
contaminated by conniving at it. See, for a striking example of 
this fact, the magical formula given by Deissmann, Bidelstudien, 
p. 26 sqq., Eng. trans. p. 274, which must have been composed by a 
Jew. Nor need St. Peter be taken to mean that all his readers had 
joined in idol worship. The phrase forms the chief argument of 
those who maintain that the Epistle was directed to Gentile readers. 
But, upon the whole, the most natural supposition is that among the 
Asiatic Christians were both Gentiles and Jews, and that St. Peter 
uses words that touch sometimes one, sometimes the other, some- 
times all alike. 

4. dv & fevifovrar . . . BAacdnpodvres. “Wherein they are 
amazed that ye run not with them into the same pool of reckless- 
ness, blaspheming.” "Ev @, “in which thing,” “in which manner 
of life” (év doeAyelas xrd.), should be taken with ovytpexdvrwv. 
The reason of the amazement is given by the genitive absolute, and 
fevifeoGa: év twi is hardly a possible construction. Just below, 
iv. 12, the verb is followed by the simple dative, Hevifew, which 
properly means “to entertain a guest,” is used in later Greek in the 
sense of “to astonish”; cf. Acts xvii. 20. This “‘amazement” was 
a fruitful source of persecution. The Christians were compelled to 
stand aloof from all the social pleasures of the world, and the 
Gentiles bitterly resented their puritanism, regarding them as the 
enemies of all joy, and therefore of the human race. An instructive 
passage will be found in Minucius Felix, xii. 

Zurtpéxew expresses the blind haste of the wicked man who rushes 
headlong on his pleasure; cf. Rom. iii. 15, “ their feet are swift to 
shed blood.” "Agwria (Eph. v. 18; Tit. i. 6) in Aristotle (Z?h. Nic. 
iv. 1. 3) is opposed to gedu, and signifies the utter recklessness in 
expenditure of the dxéAacros, who has lost all self-control. A good 
instance is to be found in the Prodigal Son. "Avdxuos (not found 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible) means “a pouring out,” “effusion” ; 
hence any broadening of water, such as an estuary or a marsh, caused 
by the overflow of a river. In Virg. Aen. vi. 107, “tenebrosa palus 
Acheronte refuso,” Heyne explains re/uso by dvayubévros. Kiihl 
refers to Aelian, de an. xvi. 15, and Script. graec. apud Luper. in 
Warpocr. Suidas, however, gives Bdaxe‘a, ékAvows as synonyms, as 
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if the word had taken a physical meaning, of the pouring out or 
loosening of fibre, hence of “ dissoluteness.” 

yo “blasphemers that they are,” comes with great 
force at the end of the clause, so as to form a strong basis for the 
following words, BAacdypeiv in classical Greek has a weaker and 
a stronger use, of calumniating man or God ; the difference lies, not 
in the verb itself, but in the object. In Tit. iii. 2 it means merely 
“to calumniate,” but it is always a stronger word than xataAa\eiv 
or Aodopeiv, and brings out the wickedness of calumny (cf. Rom. 
iii. 8; t Cor. iv. 13, x. 30; 1 Tim. i. 20). It is used of the Jews 
who reviled our Lord (Matt. xxvii. 39), and in many passages means 
what we call “blasphemy,” contumely against God (Matt. ix. 3, 
xxvi. 65). In the present passage the run of the sense shows that 
it bears this stronger meaning. The charges made by the heathen 
were not only false, but turned the Christian faith into impiety, the 
Christian virtue into vice, and involved a different and blasphemous 
idea of God. 

5. of dma8dcoum Adyov. “But they shall give account to Him 
that is ready to judge quick and dead.” For the sudden vehement 
use of of, compare Rom. iii. 8, dv 7d xplpa &Buxdy éorn “ArrodiBdvac 
Aédyov, “to render an account to a master or judge,” “to stand 
trial,” generally with the implication that defence is not easy (Matt. 
xii, 36; Luke xvi. 2; Acts xix. 40; Heb. xiii. 17), is to be dis- 
tinguished from Adéyov alreiv or di8dvae (iii, 15 above). “Erofpws: 
the Judge is ready; cf. cwrnplav éroiunv droxadvpOivay, i. 5, and 

axe just below. The Judge is not here named. Above, i. 17, 

eis the Father; but St. Peter connects the judgment with the 
Revelation of Jesus Christ, i. 13, and with the appearance of the 
Chief Shepherd, v. 4. 

6. cis rodto yap Kai vexpois ednyyeNioOy. “For this is the 
reason why the gospel was preached (not only to living, but) also 
to dead, that, after they had been judged like men in flesh, they 
should live like God in spirit.” Tdp introduces an explanation of 
the words immediately preceding. He is ready to judge quick and 
dead ; for soon the living will have heard, and the dead have already 
heard the gospel, “Paratus est Judex ; nam euangelio praedicato 
nil nisi finis restat,” Bengel, Nexpois must be taken in the obvious 
sense of the word ; they were dead at the time when the announce- 
ment was made. Further, it must have the same sense as in {@rzas 
kat vexpovs, that is to say, it must include all the dead, not merely 
those who perished in the Flood. EtyyyeAle6» is impersonal ; but, 
if St. Peter had meant that the agent was any other than Christ, 
he must have said so expressly. The difference of tense in xpGou, 
(Gor, makes the former verb antecedent in time to the latter, and 
the sense is the same as if St. Peter had written iva xpiBévres Coon. 
Judgment in the flesh is death (ef. the passage from Enoch, quoted 
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on iii. 19 above, where the Deluge is spoken of as a first judgment 
to be followed by a second, ‘when the name of the Son of Man 
will be revealed unto them”). Death is that penalty which all 
men alike must pay. Kard has the same force as ini. 15. Thus 
we get a complete antithesis, cpio answering to Cio. Kari 
dvOpadrous to ari Ocdv, capri to zveipart, Life like God in spirit 
is blessed life ; the object of the preaching was the salvation of the 
dead ; but St. Peter does not say, and probably does not mean, that 
the object was in all cases attained. The idea seems to be that 
God will not judge any man finally till the whole truth has been 
revealed to him. If this interpretation is right, the “preaching” 
is the same that was spoken of in iii. 19, but the audience here 
includes all those who had died before the Descent into Hell, 
whether saints or sinners; for, if those who #re#ncav before the 
Deluge heard the Word, those who were disobedient afterwards 
cannot have been shut out. 

The meaning of the passage has been much debated. Augustine, 
Cyril, Bede, Erasmus, Luther, and others took vexpoé to mean 
“those who were dead in trespasses and sins,” the spiritually dead, 
or more especially the Gentiles (Matt. viii, 22; Eph. ii. 1; Col. 
ii, 13); but it is impossible to suppose that St. Peter used the same 
word twice, almost in the same breath, in two different senses. 
Bengel explained vexpoé of those first Christians who were dead in 
St. Peter’s time, giving the word the sense of “those who are now 
dead.” This explanation was suggested by his belief that it was im- 
possible for Christ to have preached tothe dead. ‘Quum corpus in 
morte exuitur, anima uel in malam uel in bonam partem plane figitur. 
Euangelium nulli post mortem praedicatur.” But the same sense 
has been given to vexpof by a number of modern commentators. 
Von Soden thinks that ver. 6 is intended as a comfort, and that 
St. Peter is replying to a difficulty indirectly suggested by his words 
in the preceding sentence. God will soon judge both quick and 
dead. ‘ Yes,” the Christian reader might say, “the blasphemer will 
have his recompense. But how will this avail our friends who have 
died in the midst of suffering?” Even for them, the apostle answers, 
the thought of the judgment is full of consolation ; for this is the 
very reason why the gospel was preached to our departed brethren, 
that after death they might have eternal life. ‘This explanation 
makes our passage nearly parallel in sense to 1 Thess. iv. 13-18, 
but a glance at St. Paul’s words in that place will show how differ- 
ently St. Peter must have expressed himself, if this had been his 
meaning. Further, on this hypothesis he would surely have written 
rots teOvnxéot OF Tois Kexoumnpevors, Not vexpots. Hofmann gives 
vexpois the same signification, but regards the verse as a word of 
menace, making ydp refer to Blaodnpoivtes of dmoddcover Adyov. 
In this case the sense will be, “Let not the blasphemer think that, 
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if he escapes punishment in this life, he has escaped altogether. 
For this is why the gospel was preached to those who are now dead 
in order that (if they listened) they might have eternal life (but if 
they refused to listen, might heap up to themselves further con- 
demnation).” But here we have to make a large and arbitrary 
parenthesis to get the sense which Hofmann desires, and the 
objections to this meaning of vexpots Ps 

In yery early times the ebyyyeAio6y of iv. 6 was distinguished 
from the éxypugev of iii. 19 and ascribed not to Christ, but to the 
apostles ; see Hermas, Sim, ix. 16. 5-7; Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 6. 
45, 46. This view was only rendered possible by the impersonality 
of eéyyyeAlo6y, and is quite fanciful. Further, Hermas, Clement, 
Trenaeus (iv. 22. 1, 2), and Ignatius (A/agn, ix. 3) restrict the 
preaching to the just, guided probably by the mention of the 
“saints” in Matt. xxvii. 52. But, as noticed above, the use of 
dzebjcaow in iii. 20 seems clearly to imply that in St. Peter’s 
belief the offer was made to all, though some might reject the 
light in Hades, as many do reject it in this world. 

7. mévtwy 82 rd téAos jiyyixev. “But the end of all things has 
drawn near.” The “but” introduces a new train of thought 
suggested by the mention of the judgment. It has drawn near, 
and there is increased need for watchfulness and prayer. The day 
is near (érofuny, i, 5; dAcyov dpry, i. 6; 7H Erolpus exovrs, iv. 6; ch. 
Jas. v. 8; Phil. iv. 5; Apoc. xxii. 12), It is nearer than it was 
(Rom. xii. 11), but it is not imminent (ot« évéornxey, 2 Thess. ii. 2) 5 
it will not come without warning; men are not to neglect their 
duties, or fall into panic terror. There is a close similarity here 
between St. Peter, Mark xiv. 38 (ypyyopeire Kai mpooeixerOe), and 
Luke xxi. 36 (dypurvetre 38 éy ravri xaipg Sedpevor). For vipare cf. 
i. 13, v. 8; 1 Thess. v. 6; Luke xxi. 34. It may be noticed that 
St. Peter says nothing about the signs of the end. Even in 2 Peter, 
where the Parousia is so immediately in question, this subject is not 
touched except in so far as the Mockers (2 Pet. iii. 3) belong to the 
Last Days. Neither the apostle nor his readers can have felt any 
interest in these speculations, They were rife at Thessalonica. 
From the second century onwards, there were repeated attempts to 
fix a date for the end of the world; see Alexandre, Oracula Sibyllina, 
ii. p. 485 sq. 

B. thy eis gaurods dydaqy éxrev Exovres. “Cherishing love 
which is fervent towards one another.” “Exrev) 1s marked as predi- 
cate by the position of the article. ‘ Amor iam praesupponitur, ut 
sit uehemens praecipitur,” Bengel; cf. i. 22, GAAjAous dyarjoare 
éxrevas, Both there and here Kiihl would give éxrevjs the sense of 
“persistent.” The easy rapid connexion of the following sentences 
with the imperative by participle and adjective prrdgevor, 
Svaxovotvres is found also ii. 18-iii. 8 above. "Aydin els éavrovs (to 


i t is 
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yourselves = to one another ; for this use of the reflexive, which is 
not unclassical, see Blass, p. 169) is the puadeAdia of ii. 22. 

ydan kaddarer mhiG0s duapriay. “Charity covers,” or “atones 
for a multitude of sins.” In Prov. x. 12 the LXX. has pisos éyelpe 
veixos, wdvras 3¢ rods 4) dudovexotvras xadvere gidla, The sense 
of the Hebrew is, “ Hatred stirreth up strifes, but love covereth all 
transgressions.” St. Peter’s version is nearer to the Hebrew than 
that of the LXX. The meaning of the Hebrew is that, while hatred 
stirs up strife by dragging the faults of others to light, charity covers 
them up and hides them. This, however, can hardly be the sense 
here, and certainly cannot be in Jas. v. 20, 6 émorpéyas duaproAdy 
ee mldvys 6300 airod doe Wuxi é Oavdrov, Kat Kadiver wAROos 
dpaprtiv. In this latter passage “cover” must signify “cover from 
the sight of God,” “make atonement for,”—a sense suggested by 
Ps, xxxi. (xxxii.) 1, paxdproe bv dbeOnoay at avopias cai by erexads- 
Oncay ai dpaprtia, and other passages where the verb Kippér is used 
(see Cheyne, /saiaA, ii. p. 210, x.) ; and this appears to be the meaning 
of St. Peter also. The love of Christ covers sins (Luke vii. 47); 
and love of the brethren, flowing as it does from the love of Christ, 
may be regarded as a kind of secondary atonement. Brother 
becomes a Christ to brother, and, in so far as he renews the great 
Sacrifice, becomes a partaker in its effects and a channel through 
which the effects are made operative for others. If there is any 
connexion here between St. James and St. Peter, it is clear that the 
former is the borrower, for the connexion of his phrase with the 
verse of Proverbs can only be made clear by taking the phrase of 
the latter as a help. If St. Peter had not first written éyday xadvare 
xXjjdos duapriav, St. James never could have said that he who con- 
verteth a sinner xoAvyet +AijOos dpapriav. 

9. grAdgevor. By hospitality is not meant the giving of feasts, 
but the reception, entertainment, and relief of travellers. Inns 
were rare and little used, though we read of them in two passages 
of St. Luke’s Gospel, ii, 7, x. 34. ‘The entertainment of strangers 
was specially enjoined by our Lord (Matt. xxv. 35). It was to be 
practised without asking questions, for thus angels might be enter- 
tained unawares (Heb. xiil. 2); but became a stringent obligation 
in the case of brethren, especially if they were travelling on the 
affairs of the Church (Acts x. 6, xxi. 16), and injunctions to hospi- 
tality are frequent (Rom. xii. 13; 1 Tim. iii. 2, v. 10; Tit. i 83 
3 John 5). Indeed, without a liberal practice of this virtue, the 
missions of the Church would have been impossible. 

10. éxaotos Kabis EhaBe xépiopa. “As each hath received a 
gift mini: stering it to one another.” St, Peter does not speak of 
miraculous xapécpata, of healings, or miracles, or prophecy, or 
discerning of spirits, or tongues, or interpretations (1 Cor. xii. 9, 10). 
Throughout the Epistle he lets fall no word to show that these 











IL. ef tis Aade?, ds Adyta Ocod. “If any man speak, spe 
the oracles of God.” The article is omitted, as with 
but, if it be thought necessary to mark the omission, 
translate “(as oracles of God speak,” that is to say, “as 

” with sincerity and gravity, The Christian’s talk 


xiii, 30). Philo, 
of all the writings of Moses, the 


(ii. 408), he says that there were three species of “the Ayia 

the prophet Moses” the cosmogonical the historical ; 

islative. en he speaks of “the Adya given h 
Near he implies that there were se Ni ae by o Ker 
prophets, and as he expressly applies the word “oracles” to the 
narrative portions of Scripture, it would seem that the Aéya in 
view include the whole Hebrew Bible. Though he deals at large 
only with the Mosaic books, he quotes freely from the hist i 
books, from Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea, . Jonah 
Zechariah. In Rom. iii. 2; Heb. v. 12, ra Adya means the Hebrew 
Bible. As Christian writings gained currency and authority the — 
same title was extended to them; see Clem. Rom. xiii., xix., lili, 
Ixii,, and 2 Clem. xiii. When Polycarp speaks of ri Adyia 70d Kyplow 
as including the history of the Resurrection (Phil. vii.), he means. 
the Gospels, and embraces under the term not only the words of — 
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our Lord, but the narrative; and there can be little doubt that 
Adyta Kuptaxd was used in the same sense by Papias (Eus, H. Z. iii. 
39. 1, 16). Ephrem Syrus, according to Photius, divided the New 
Testament into Kypuaxd Ada and drocrodicd Kyptypara, and it is 
probable that all the earlier writers restricted Aéyua to the Gospels. 
Eusebius, however, uses 7d Adytov of a historical passage in Acts 
(4. £. ii. 10. 1), and in his time the word denotes all Holy Scripture, 
Jewish or Christian. Socrates (#7. Z. iii. 20) calls the prophecy 
that not one stone of the temple should be Jeft upon another 76 
rod Xpurrod Adyiov, the “oracle,” or “prediction” of Christ. This 
is an unusual but quite proper use of the word. The meaning of 
Adya has been much disputed: the reader may consult Heinichen’s 
note on Eus. H. Z£. iii. 19. 15; Lightfoot, Zssays on Supernatural 
Religion, p. 172 sqq.; Salmon, /nfroduction to the New Testament, 
p. 98 sqq.; Weiss, Lehrbuch der Einleitung, pp. 486 sqq., 492 sqq., 
and the Introductions generally. 

The R.V., translates our passage, “If any man speak, speaking 
as it were oracles of God,” taking Adya as accusative ; and many 
commentators follow Bengel in this mode of explaining the words. 
There are, however, serious objections to this rendering, In the 
first place, we must give different senses to s after dcaxovoivres and 
after AaAe?: in the former case it will represent wé, in the latter 
quasi or tangquam. But, further, what tolerable sense can be 
gathered from the words “as it were oracles of God”? Dean 
Alford, who follows the same construction as R.V., thinks that the 
admonition is addressed to the prophet, and that what St. Peter 
means is that the prophet “is to speak what he does speak as 
God's sayings (oracles), not as his own.” But AaAev alone cannot 
signify Aadeiv év mvedpart, and who would exhort a prophet to speak 
as if his utterances were not his own, when this is the very essence 
of all prophecy? Or, if it be supposed that the teacher is meant, 
how could he be recommended to speak quasi-oracles? It is the 
very thing that a teacher ought to avoid. 

ei tug Biaxovet. All Christians are “ ministers,” as was the Son’ 
of Man (Matt. xx, 28, xxiii. 11). They are to render their services. 
not by way of patronage, with any show or feeling of superiority, 
but “as of strength which God supplies,” with humble acknow- 
ledgment that all their power of doing good is given by God. js is 
in Attic attraction ; other instances will be found in Bruder. 

Iva &v maou Bofdtyrar 6 Geds 81d “Inood Xpiorod, On the apostolic 
doxologies (Gal. i. 5; Rom. xi. 36, xvi. 27; Phil. iv. 20; Eph. iii. 
21; 1 Tim. i, 17, vi. 16; 2 Tim. iv. 18; Heb. xiii, 21; 1 Pet. iv. 
11, Vv. 11; 2 Pet. iii, 18; Jude 25; Apoc, i. 6, v. 13, vii 12) see 
Westcott, Hebrews, p. 464; Bingham, xiv. 2. 1; Hooker, Eccl. Pol. 
y. 42. 7. Glory is given to God “through Christ” in three (Rom. 
xvi. 275; 1 Pet. iv. 11; Jude 25; so also in Clem. Rom. lviii.), In 
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12. wh fevikeode . . . Gs Elvou dpiv ovpPalvorres. “Be 
amazed by Ledrel trial in your ies since ate is sent to 
you, as though some amazing thing were happening to — 
IIvpwors is used Aj xviii. 9, 18, of the conflagration — 
devours Babylon. Here, however, the allusion is to the fi 
which gold is tested, and the word is probably taken from 
xxvii. 21, Soxipov iw Kal xpo@ mipwors: cf. Ps. xvi. (3 

;. See i. 7 above. What St. Peter desires to bring o 
not so much the fierceness of the heat and the pain, as the 
power of fire, “Trial by fire” would perhaps be a better trat 
tion than “fiery trial.” On geviferae see iv. 4. The 
ywouévy without article is adverbial. 

18. xaipere. Even now the Christian may rejoice in the thou 
that he is a partaker in the sufferings of his Master ; but 4 
exultation, rapture, is reserved for the Revelation. Compare i. 6- 
“Partake in suffering” is a phrase which seems to imply that 
Christian not only suffers like Christ, but that his salen 
in their degree the same result as Christ’s. The same g 
yon Soden pe out, is involved in the section iii. 17—iv. 6. 

14. ei dverBileoGe av dvduart Xpiorod paxdpio. “If ye are : 
|Sahare ‘in (in the matter of, for, or, posably, by) the Name 

hrist sem) here 
BuciEwor, 






t, blessed are ye.” There is a striking re: 
Matt. v. 11, 12, paxdpwol éore drav dvediowor tyis wat Budi 
drwot wav rovnpiv Kad? Spar Ye8dpevor evexev euod. Xatpere 
@ya\\iobe. For paxdpion see note on iii, 14. This is the o 
passage in the New Testament where dvoua Xmorod occurs. 
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for the Name is a common phrase, cf. Matt. xix. 29; Acts v. 41, 
ix. 16, xxi. 13. The most serious and pressing form of suffering as 
yet is reproach, not imprisonment or death, cf. ii. 12. 

Sr 73 tis Bdéys . . . dvawaterat. “Because the Spirit of glory 
and of God resteth upon you.” The phrase is from Ps, xi. 2, cat 
dvarraverat éx’ aitéy mvedpa tod @eod. The article is repeated with 
great emphasis, “the Spirit of glory, yes, the Spirit of God.” He 
is the Spirit who enables us to glorify God through suffering. He 
rests upon the Christian as the Shechinah rested on the tabernacle, 
and brings a foretaste (cf. xap@ Sedogacpévy, i. 8) of that glory which 
is fully given at the Revelation. The Spirit of glory is a spirit of 
power ; through this power the conduct of the Christian puts his 
adversaries to shame (iii. 16), and his words are unanswerable. 
Adéa is here selected as the attribute of the Spirit, because of the 
preceding évediCeoGe: the Spirit turns reproach into glory. St. 
Peter cannot mean “ the temper of glory and of God” ; see note on 
iii. 4. Here, as elsewhere, by Spirit he means spiritual being or ghost. 
How he would, if challenged on the point, have distinguished the 
Ghost (i. 2), the Ghost of Christ (i, 11), the Ghost of God, is not 
easy to say, but we must allow the chain of later belief its due 
weight. 

15. ds doves, 4 Khérrs, 4 Kaxorods, 4 ds AdNotpioentoKomos. 
“As a murderer, or a thief, or an evil-doer, or as meddling with 
things forbidden.” Ildeyew is simply “to suffer”; the verb does 
not define the nature of the suffering, nor the manner, whether by 
legal process or otherwise, in which it is inflicted. ovets, a 
murderer, in the ordinary sense of the word, We are not to dis- 
cern here an allusion to the charges of child-slaying and canni- 
balism brought against Christians at a later date. A Christian 
might quite well be guilty of murder. The times were wild, and 
conversions must often have been imperfect. According to 
Apollonius, one Alexander, a Montanist, was cond...ned for 
brigandage (Eus. #. Z. vy. 18. 9). Clement of Alexandria tells of 
a favqurite disciple of St. John who became captain of a band of 
robbers; Agjorapxos jv Biadraros, puaupovdraros, xaAerdraros, 
Q. D. S. 42. There were men in the Apostolic Church who had 
been «Aérrar, and were still in danger of falling back into evil ways, 
see 1 Cor, vi. 10; Eph. iv. 28. For xaxorows see note on ii. 12, 

4Adorpwerlexoros is a word not found elsewhere, and probably 
coined by St. Peter. How easily it could be formed is shown by 
the passage quoted by Zahn from Epictetus, iii. 22. 97, ob yap ra 
@Adbrpa ToAvRpaypove! (5 KuviKds), Stay Ta dvOpdmwa emoxomp. The 
exact meaning is not certain, but, as the compound must signify 
“one who busies himself about ra dAAdrpia,” we can classify and 
compare the different senses which are possible. 

1, éAAdrpwos may mean “that which belongs to another,” and 
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has been supposed to refer (a) to other people’s money,—hence 
the Vulgate has a/ienorum appetitor ; Calvinand Beza, altent cupidus. 
But értoxoros can hardly mean “one who covets,”—(d) to other 
people’s affairs generally. Thus in Tertullian, Scorpiace, 12, the 
old Latin version has alieni speculator; A.V. “a busybody”; R.V. 
‘a meddler in other men’s matters.” In this way we get a tenable 
sense for éxicxoros, but meddlesomeness seems a trivial offence to 
be ranked in such a list as that given here. Yet roAvrpaypoovvy 
was regarded as a high social misdemeanour, and a Christian might 
give great offence by ill-timed protests against common social 
customs, such as the use of garlands, or of “ meat offered to idols ” 
at dinner parties. The word might even be so understood as to 
convey a reproof of all needless defiance of paganism, such as that 
of the Christian who would strike with his stick the statue of a god 
in the open market-place ; see Origen, contra Celsum, vii. 36, 62, 
Vill. 35, 38, 39, 41; Minucius Felix, 8; Tert. de Jdol. 11; aad 
uxorem, il. 5; Prudentius, wept ored. iii. 130. The Church always 
discouraged these extravagances of zeal. 

2. dAAvrpios may also mean that which is “ foreign to a man’s 
character,” and from this point of view, again, two different explana- 
tions are possible. (@) The Christian may here be warned against 
conduct which “does not befit him as a citizen.” “AAdortpiompayeiv 
(see Liddell and Scott) was used like zoAvmpaypoveiv in a political 
sense (= ouas res moliri). It is just possible that St. Peter is here 
admonishing his readers against sedition, and repeating in another 
form the advice given above, ii. 13. 

Under this head will fall the explanation given by Professor 
Ramsay (Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 293 note, 348 note), 
who thinks “that the word refers to the charge of tampering with 
family relationships, causing disunion and discord, rousing discon- 
tent and disobedience, and so on.” 

(4) But it seems best to understand dAAdrpros as referring to 
things ‘“‘which do not befit a Christian.” The word is constantly 
used in the LXX. for “outlandish,” “unlawful,” “heathen,” thus 
we have @eot adAAdrpioe frequently ; rip dAAdrpiov, Lev. x. 1; Num. 
lll. 4; &d€cpara ddAorpta, Sir. xl. 29; cf. Justin, Zrypho, 30, a éorw 
dAAorpia THS GeoceBetas tov Meov. There were many trades which 
the heathen themselves regarded as disgraceful, those of the /antséa, 
the /exo, the Aistrio, and so on. Almost all trades were intimately 
allied with heathenism ; every object might be adorned with images 
of gods (Tert. de /do/. 3). A Christian might even be a mathe- 
maticus (Tert. de Idol. 9): indeed there were innumerable ways in 
which he might be drawn into the gravest inconsistencies, and 
many so-called Christians lived half-heathen lives, as we learn 
from Hermas and Tertullian. Such conformity to heathen customs 
would bring upon the Christian the charge of hypocrisy or cowardice, 
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and this charge carries with it penalties which the pagans would 
take delight in making as severe as possible. 

It will be observed that the meanings given under (2) are not 
mutually exclusive and may possibly all be right. The repetition 
of &s before dAAotpwoerioxoros seems to show that St. Peter is not 
adding another offence, but summing up all possible offences in a 
comprehensive ef cefera. “ Neither as murderer, nor thief, nor evil- 
doer generally, nor, in a word, as a bad Christian.” The movement 
of thought is from particular to general, from special crimes to all 
lawlessness and immorality, and from this again to all actions for- 
bidden by the still wider rule of the faith. 

16. «i 82 ds Xpiortayds. “But if he suffers as a Christian, let 
him not be ashamed.” & has xpyortavés, B xperravds, Possibly 
we might translate “as a Christite,” or “as a Chrestian,” for it may 
be that St. Peter uses the word here as a nickname given to the 
“brethren” by Gentile scorn. If it had been in common use 
among the members of the Church, St. Paul could hardly have 
avoided some reference to the fact in 1 Cor. i, 13. The name 
Christian was first given to the brethren at Antioch (Acts xi. 26), 
probably at the time when St. Luke notices its emergence, during 
the year which St. Paul spent in that city (about a.p. 43). A 
Gentile Church had been formed there by Barnabas and Paul; this 
new development would excite attention, and the word was coined 
probably by the Gentile Antiochenes who were notorious for their 
factions, biting tongues, and ingenuity in framing party epithets. 
The Jewish nickname for the disciples of Christ was Nafwpatoe 
(Acts xxiv. 5). The word Christian is of Latin formation; it is 
made upon the analogy of many party names which appeared 
during the civil wars, Sullani, Mariani, Caesariani, Pompeiani, and 
so on. But this Roman fashion had been caught up by the 
Greeks ; thus in the Gospels we find “Hpwéiavoé. St. Luke’s words, 
“the disciples were first called Christians at Antioch,” imply that 
the name rapidly became current, and it was used by Agrippa 
(Acts xxvi. 28). By A.D. 64 it was in the mouth of the populace in 
Rome (Tac. Ann. xv. 44; Suet. Vere, 16), and possibly it is to be 
found among some mutilated and obscure words scribbled on a 
wall in Pompeii before a.p. 79 (a facsimile of them will be found 
in Aubé, Histoire de ’’Eglise, i. p. 417). By the time of Ignatius 
it had been completely accepted by the Church (Eph. xi. 145 
Rom. iii. ; Polycarp, vi Either it had lost its original reproach, 
as has been the case with many other nicknames, such as Whig 
and Tory, or it was embraced for the very reason that it had not 
lost it. 

The true original form of the nickname is doubtful. Professor 
Blass, following the authority of the Sinaitic MS. (which gives the 
same spelling in both passages of Acts and here), thinks that it 
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was Chrestianus. Chrestus (Good) was a proper name familiar to 
Gentile ears (it is found thirteen times in the Corpus Jp fi 
Atticarum, and in Suetonius, Claudius, 25, we find “i 
Chresto”), while Christus was an unknown word. Chrestianus was 
certainly in common use among the Gentiles (Justin, Apol. i. 555 
Tert. Afol. 3), but Tertullian implies that this form was not 
universal. Lactantius (/. D. i. 4) ascribes it to ignorance, but this 
does not touch the point. It is very possible that Professor Blass is 
right; at the same time it should be observed that the difference of 
sound between Xpurriavés, Xpyoriavds, and Xpeuoriavds (the reading 
of B) would be imperceptible, and that the two latter spellings may 
be merely instances of Etacism. Theories have been built upon 
this interesting word affecting both the date of 1 Peter and the 
historical character of Acts. It has been found possible to main- 
tain that the term “Christian” originated in Rome not before the 
time of Trajan. The reader will find the literature on the subject 
given in the article on Christian in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 

#4 aloxurécfw. If St. Peter had been preparing his readers for 
martyrdom he must have used much stronger language; cf. Heb. 
x. 38, 39, xi 35-37, xii. 4. The sufferings which a Christian 
may have to undergo do not, as a rule, extend beyond reproach 
and insult (dve8ifeo8a), or cause any worse trial than false shame 
and moral cowardice, which, though grave sins, do not need to be 
dwelt upon, 

BSofatérw S¢ tov Ocdv ev 76 dvdpant rodrw. “ But let him glorify 
God in this name (the name of Christian)” K LP, other later MSS., 
and Theophylact have év r@ pépea rovrw (cf. 2 Cor. iii. 10, ix. 3). 
Hence A.V. and some commentators translate “on this behalf.” 
But the true reading is no doubt dyépart, and évowa can only be 
rendered “name.” In Mark ix. 41 the R.V. translates é évopare 
Gre Xpiorod éore, “because ye are Christ’s,” but the A.V. correctly 
has “in my name because ye belong to Christ.” There is no other 
passage in the New Testament where dvoya can mean “ reason” or 
“account,” nor does the word appear to possess this sense in 
Greek. In Latin hoc nomine (a phrase derived from the names or 
headings in a ledger) sometimes means “on this account”; but we 
must not confuse the idioms of the two languages without authority, 

Sofaférw is in strong antithesis to aloxwérOw as ddfa to dvedos 
just above. It is for this purpose that the Spirit of glory rests upon 
the Christian. For the union of glory and suffering cf. i 11. 

17. 6m 6 xaipds. “For it is the time appointed for the judg- 
ment to begin with the household of God.” It is best to suppy 
simply éoré: after the neuter verb the article may be used with a 
definite predicate, cf. Matt. xxvi. 53, el od @ 6 Xpurrds, 6 vids Tod 
@co3, and Mark xiii, 33, ote oldare yap mére 8 xaipds eorw. Kpipa 
is used here in the sense of xpious, cf, Acts xxiv. 25; Heb. vi. 2; 
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Apoc. xx. 4. Verbals in -ya and -ovs not infrequently interchange 
meanings, for instance dys and épaya, The olxos @eod is not quite 
the same as the olkos mveyparixds of ii. 15. What St. Peter means 
here is the household or family, Christians considered not as living 
stones, but as stewards, ministers, servants. But why does he say 
that judgment begins with or from the household of God? 
Perhaps he is thinking of the parable of the Pounds (Luke xix.), 
where, after the good and bad servants have been dealt with, 
sentence is pronounced upon “the enemies.” There is no 
apparent reference to a First and Second Resurrection (1 Thess. 
iv. 173 1 Cor. xv. 23; Apoc. xx. 4, 5). Alford finds a reference 
to Jer. xxv. 15 sqq.; Zeph. i. ii., and other passages where the 
prophet sees the day of the Lord coming first to Jerusalem, and 
then passing on in a widening circle to the whole earth. But none 
of these passages expresses distinctly the idea that the chosen people 
will be judged first and the heathen afterwards, The meaning 
appears to be that the sufferings of the Christians are the actual 
beginning of the final judgment ; so Bengel says, “‘ Unum idemque 
est iudicium a tempore euangelii per apostolos praedicati usque ad 
iudicium extremum.” Thus the 6m with which the verse begins 
seems to introduce a second reason for steadfastness. The first lies 
in 80faférw: the second is that this r¥pwos is the immediate pre- 
liminary to salvation or deliverance. Hence they may commit 
their souls to God in unshaken confidence. ‘Thus the words of 
menace are parenthetical and secondary. Kithl thinks that the 
drafodvres, here and in ii. 8, are the Jews whom the apostle judges 
more severely than the heathen, supposing that ii, t1, 12, iii. 
14-16 refer especially to the latter. But we have a similar flash 
of denunciation in ot amodécouee Adyov, iv. 5, which certainly is 
pointed at the heathen. 

18. ei 4 Bixatos, See iii, r2, 14. To St. Peter as to Clement 
of Alexandria, Strom. vi. 6. 47, Sixaos Sixalov xabd Sixards éorw ob 
Beadépe. Christian righteousness “exceeds” that of Jews (Matt. 
y. 20), but is essentially of the same character, The Tighteous is 
“hardly saved” because he “ comes out of much tribulation,” Apoc, 
vii. 14. If they have been safely led through this ordeal the final 
judgment brings not dread but éyaAAéaors (iv. 13). The words are 
from the LXX. version of Prov. xi. 31. The Hebrew original is, 
“Behold, the righteous shall be recompensed in the earth: how 
much more the wicked and the sinner.” 

19. dere kai. The words pick up the thread ot consolation, 
which has been tangled for a moment by the sudden thought of the 
sinners and their doom. There is some question whether the xaé 
should be taken with ot mdéexovres or with raparifécGwoay, but the 
latter course seems the better. Translate, “‘ Wherefore also let them 
that suffer commit.” The imperative introduces a new injunction, 
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Let them not only glorify, but also trust God. For xara ro OéAnpa 
Tov @eov, cf. il. 7. torg xriory, “to a faithful Creator,” may be a 
reminiscence of the prayer of Jonathan in 2 Macc. L 24, which 
begins, Kvpre, Kvpre o @eos, 0 rayrwy xtiotns. The epithet mores is 
selected, because of the trust implied in zapari@écOwoay, the title 
Creator, because it involves power which is able, and love which is 
willing to guard His creatures. That St. Peter, speaking to 
Christians, should have here given this name to God, instead of 
Father or Saviour, shows in a striking way how deeply the Old 
Testament affected his thoughts. The word xriorys does not occur 
elsewhere in the New Testament, but is used of God, not only by 
Philo, de Sevmn. 1. 16 (i. 634), but by Clement of Rome, xix. 2 ; 
Aristides, .ffo/ogy, xv., xvil.; and Clement of Alexandria, Dindorf, 
vol. ill. p. 507. The love of God displayed in creation is used by 
St. Paul as an argument in addresses to heathen, Acts xiv. 15, 
xvi. 25 ; cf. also Rom. i. 20; but the nearest parallel to St. Peter’s 
phrase will be found in the Sermon on the Mount, Matt. vi. 26 sqq. 

mapariOécbwoav. ‘Let them commit their souls,” or rather 
“deposit them in safe keeping.” Cf. Ps. xxx. (xxxi.) 5, els xetpds oov 
rapabyncopat TO mvedpa pou: Luke xxiil. 46. Tlapart@er@ax is used in 
the classics of giving one’s money into the safe keeping of a friend. 
In days when there were no banks this was constantly done by 
people going on a long journey, and such a deposit (sapaOyxn, 
mapakataOyxn) was regarded as entailing a peculiarly sacred obliga-- 
tion, which none could violate or think of violating without the 
deepest guilt. See the story of G!aucus, son of Epicydes, Herod. 
vi. 86. ‘The use of the verb is illustrated by Acts xiv. 23, mapéOevro 
avrovs T® Kupiw els ov memurrevxeoay : XX. 32, TapaTiGeuar tpas TO 
Geo: 1 Tim. 1. 18, tavryv tiv wapayyeXiav traparibepai co: 2 Tim. 
ll. 2, Tadra wapafov morois avOpwros: in the last passage the de- 
positaries are to be movoi, “trusty,” and probably in the first eis 
Ov memiorevkeccay is “on whom they had trusted.” The noun 
mapabyxyn is found 1 Tim. vi. 20; 2 Tim. i. 12, 14; in all these 
places zupaxaraOyxy Occurs as a Variant. 

év dyaoroia. Well-doing, diligent obedience in the midst of 
suffering is the sign of trust. St. Peter does not seem to be 
thinking of Quietism, but his words form a barrier against that form 
of error. 

V. 1. mpecButépous otv dy Sutv mapaxahd. ‘The presbyters 
therefore among you I exhort.” ‘The reading here given Is that of 
AB, which is followed by the great textual critics; K LP and 
other authorities omit otv: N has zpeoBurepous ody Tous év tpiv: 
kK LP, the bulk of the later MSS., the Vulgate, Coptic, and Syriac, 
and some Fathers have zpeoBurépous rovs év tyiv. It seems highly 
doubtful whether we should read ody, or rovs, or otv rovs. Ovv 
introduces some special applications of the general exhortation just 
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given. The omission of the article appears to have no significance. 
If it is to be insisted upon, the translation will be “I exhort 
presbyters,” “such as are presbyters.” It has been so pressed as to 
give the meaning “ presbyters, if there are any” ; and so to imply a 
doubt in St. Peter’s mind whether these officials existed in all the 
Churches addressed; but this, as von Soden points out, is im- 
possible in view of iii. 1, Where yuvaixes cannot mean “ wives, if 
there are any.” It seems evident from the words which follow that 
these personages possessed considerable authority, and were in the 
proper sense of the word officials. Age is still a general qualifica- 
tion for the office ; the original sense of elder is not quite extinct. 
But zpeoBvrepos is distinctly used not only as an official designation, 
but as a personal title (here and in 2 and 3 John), and it is better to 
mark this fact by translating it presbyter or priest, just as it is 
better to render éréoxowos by bishop in Philippians or the Pastoral 
Epistles, but by overseer in Acts and 1 Peter, 

We read of presbyters at Jerusalem, Acts xi. 30; they were 
ordained xar’ éxxAnofay by Paul and Barnabas on the First Mission 
Journey, Acts xiv. 23; and they existed at Ephesus, Acts xx. 17, 
Presbyters receive the money brought from Antioch to Jerusalem 
by Barnabas and Saul, Acts xi. 30; apostles, presbyters, and 
brethren form the Council of Jerusalem, Acts xv. 23; the 
presbyters form so important a part of the Council that the Decree 
was attributed to apostles and presbyters alone, Acts xvi. 4. 
Presbyters of Ephesus were summoned to Miletus by St. Paul as 
representatives of their Church, Acts xx. 17; they knew the 
apostle’s doctrine, ‘fd. 21 ; were his natural defenders, sdrd. 26, 
34; had been made “ overseers” over the flock by the Holy Ghost 
to “ shepherd” the Church, ‘did. 28 ; with a special view to keeping 
out erroneous doctrines; the “shepherd” is to resist the “ wolf,” 
ibid. 29. 

In these passages the presbyter appears as treasurer, member of 
the Church parliament, ambassador, shepherd ; as teacher, as exer- 
cising some kind of authority in faith and discipline, as deriving « 
his power from the Holy Ghost, as ordained (xeporoveiv) by the 
apostles; and we gather also that there were as a rule many 
presbyters in each Church. 

On the other hand, in the Gentile Church of Antioch, about the 
year 45 A.D., prophets and teachers (it has been supposed on the 
insufficient ground of the repeated re that Barnabas, Symeon, and 
Lucius belong to the former class, Manaen and Saul to the latter) 
minister (Aevrovpyotox) to the Lord, and receive a special mandate 
from the Holy Ghost to set apart (¢gopitev) Barnabas and Saul for 
mission work, Acts xiii, 1-3. But neither this passage (see Intro- 
duction, p. 44) nor Acts xv. 32 forms an exception to the statement 
that in Acts the prophet is one who sees visions, utters predictions, 
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lawyers were simply elders, under 
laymen might be included (Schiirer, 165 sqq.. 
The Elders of the local Sanhedrin were 
synagogue (Schiirer, ii, 2, 58). As such they had exclusive di 
of all religious matters, and possessed the power of excommt 
tion. But they did not in their official capacity take any 
public worship. In the synagogue no special officer was aj 
to preach, pray, or read the Scriptures. ‘The lessons were fixed. 
the prayers were written, but any member of the congregation might 
officiate with the permission of the épxwdywyos, who as a rule” 
was an elder. ‘ 
- Schlirer pane a fe 249) that in spaaptions Belonging to the | 
Diaspora, we yepovordpyns and dpxwy used as 
titles, zpeoBirepos is never so employed. For pagan usage, see 


30. 
‘The designation elder or presbyter, which, unless Acts is a 
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romance, is certainly many years older than bishop, is generally 
supposed with sufficient reason to have passed over from the 
synagogue to the Church. It does not follow that the offices were 
identical in the Church and in the synagogue, Indeed the passages 
cited above show that the Christian presbyter was not only an 
administrative, but also a spiritual officer. ‘The circumstances of 
the Church would make this change inevitable. The new congrega- 
tions would require to be instructed not only in the gospel, but in 
the whole Bible, and this duty would need to be assigned to murroi 
dv@pwro. Further, instruction was the preliminary to baptism, 
that is to say, to admission into the community; here there was a 
most important difference between synagogue and church, and 
none but a highly trusted person could be allowed to confer the 
Christian franchise. We are not directly informed whether the 
presbyter actually officiated in public worship. Since the publica- 
tion of the Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles in 1883, there has been 
a tendency to suppose that this was the function of the prophet. 
But, on the other hand, it may be urged (a) that this cannot be 
gathered from the New Testament itself ; (4) that the term prophet 
is limited to one “who has a revelation” (1 Cor. xiv. 30); (c) that 
the condition of the Church of Corinth was quite abnormal ; (¢) that 
prophetesses, who were common, could not have led the service 
even in a Pauline church ; (¢) that even in the Doctrine the function 
of the prophet is confined to prophecy and to extemporary inspired 
outbursts of thanksgiving at the Eucharist ; (/) that the Doctrine 
is probably not older than the fourth century, and that its character 
is exceedingly doubtful ; (g) that in the majority of churches it is 
dubious whether there were any prophets at all. In the Apocalypse 
(v. 8, 9) the presbyters offer to the Lamb the prayers of saints and 
sing the new song. ‘This passage is strongly in favour of the tradi- 
tional view, and 1 Peter may be held to make in the same direction. 
Nevertheless it must be admitted that the Pauline Epistles (exclud- 
ing the Pastorals) are extraordinarily silent about the presbyter. 
Not only is the name not used, but there is hardly a trace of the 
existence of the authority under this or any other title ; and from 
this fact and from the use of bishop in Philippians it might be 
inferred that the Churches of Macedonia and Achaia had, at any 
rate at first, an organisation unlike that of other communities. 
From the Pastoral Epistles, Clement of Rome, and Polycarp, 
bishop and presbyter appear to have been used for a time as 
alternative names for the same personage. We might suppose 
that, towards the end of his ministry, St. Paul brought his special 
adherents into line with the rest of the Church, and that the fusion 
of the two titles was a consequence of this reunion. It is worth 
notice that the peculiar Isaianic nomenclature of the stle to the 
Philippians had a long life. There were, in the time of Constantine, 
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Novatians and Montanists who had bishops and deacons, but 
apparently no presbyters (Sozomen, vil. 19). The same usage was 
to be found in Arabia and Cyprus, and existed also in the Churches 
for which the Doctrine was compiled. It would be vain, in the 
absence of definite information, to ask whether these communities 
were survivors of a distinct Pauline Church, whether they had 
attempted at a later date to revive the Pauline organisation, or 
whether, owing to the smallness of their settlements and from reasons 
of convenience, they had simply allowed the presbyterate to drop. 

There has been much discussion on these topics, and many 
different opinions are held. The reader may consult Lightfoot’s 
Excursus in his edition of PAlippians ; Hatch, Bampton Lectures ; 
Gore, Christian Ministry; the editions of the Di:dacke, especially 
that of Harnack; the articles of Dr. Sanday, Dr. Harnack, and 
others in vols. v. and vi. of the third series of the Expositor; Pro- 
fessor Gwatkin’s articles on Bishop and Church Government in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible; Hort, Christian Ecclesta. 

& oupmpecBitepos. Not a fellow-presbyter, but ¢he fellow- 
presbyter whom you know so well. For the word ovpzpeoBurepos 
(not found elsewhere in the New Testament) see Eus. 7. £. v. 
16. 5, vii. 5. 6, 11. 3. 20 ; Chrys. Hom. i. in Ep. Phil. 1 (xi. 194 B), 
oOev Kai viv zodXot  qupmpeaBurépy ” éricxomot ypadovet Kat 

“guvdiaxovw.” The first title which St. Peter gives himself involves 
a claim to their affection ; the second, to their reverence. 

pdptus. The term is best taken here of “an eye-witness,” as 
in Acts 1. 8, 22, ll. 32, ill, 15, V. 32, x. 39, 41. In this sense pdprvs 
is practically equivalent to dwdaroAos. St. Paul claims the title for 
himself as given by revelation, Acts xxii. 15, €oy pdprus atr@ mpos 
mwavras dvOpwrous adv émpaxas Kat yxovoas. His vision had made 
him an eye-witness. When he says in 1 Cor. xv. 15, éuaprupijcapev 
KaTa TOU @cov ote Hyetpev Tov Xpiorov, he does not mean merely 
that he had preached the Resurrection, but that he had testified to 
it as a fact of which he was assured by the evidence of his own 
senses. Kuhl and others understand “witness” here to mean no 
more than ‘‘ preacher,” on the ground that, as St. Peter by the use 
of the word oupapeoBurepos has just put himself on a level with the 
other presbyters, he cannot intend in his next words to exalt him- 
self above them, but there is no force in this objection; the climax 
is quite natural, and the author calls himself dmdécroAos in the 
address. Further, if he meant only ‘“fellow-preacher,” the word 
ovppuprus lay ready to his hand. If Kihl is nght, the three epithets 
are all brotherly: ‘“‘fellow-presbyter, fellow-preacher, fellow-heir of 
glory.” Professor Harnack (Chronologie, p. 452) takes the meaning 
to be that the author is a witness of the sufferings of Christ by 
reason of the sufferings which he had himself endured for the 
Name. Luther and Calvin held this view. But a witness witnesses 
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to truth or fact. A witness of the sufferings of Christ is one who is 
in a position to certify that the sufferings actually occurred. There 
are special and appropriate phrases for those who imitate the 
patience of their Master; they are said to partake in the sufferings 
of Christ (1 Pet. iv. 13), to be conformed to Christ’s death (Phil. 
iii, 10), and soon. In the Apocalypse (ii. 13) wdprus is used in its 
familiar later sense of one who suffers even unto death for the truth ; 
but it would be extremely difficult to introduce this meaning into 
the phrase pdprus rév rafnpdrwv. Jiilicher (Zinleitung in das 
Neue Testament, p. 134) remarks on the word pdpres, that no one 
who had really known Jesus in the flesh could have written an 
Epistle which tells so little about the life of our Lord. The remark 
applies equally to Acts and to the Epistles of James and John. It 
was not the object of any of these writings to add to the knowledge 
given in the Gospels, or to supplement the regular teaching of the 
disciples. Attention has been drawn in preceding notes to the fact 
that our Epistle contains a remarkably large number of allusions to 
the Gospels, which are all the more striking because they are not 
quotations, What looks like one of them is found in the next verse. 
Each such allusion may be disputed, but it is hardly possible that 
all are fallacious. Yet it is a singular fact that the early Christians 
seem to have felt very little curiosity about the details of our Lord’s 
earthly life—His features, tones, gestures, daily habits, and so on. 
The thirst for anecdote and minutiae begins with Papias and the 
Gnostics, who pretended to possess portraits of Jesus drawn by 
Pilate (Iren. i. 25. 6). 8 nal ris peAAovoys dmoxadvrreabar BéEys : 
“The partaker also of the glory that shall be revealed.” The ¢ xaé 
seems to mark this as the apostle’s third and highest claim, and as 
something peculiar to himself. Hence it is probably right to see 
here an allusion to a definite promise made to the apostle by our 
Lord; we may find it, either i in John xiii. 36, or better in Matt. 
xix. 28, Sray abioy 6 vids rod dyOpdmov ext Opdvow dééys atroi, 
xablocabe Kat tpeis emt bidexa Opdvovs. In this case the meaning is 
that he is to share with Christ in His glory. Otherwise we must 
understand “your partner in the glory.” But if this had been St. 
Peters meaning he would probably have written ovyxowwvds, 
With ris peddovons droxa\tarerBae Sdéns, cf. iv. 13, & TH drona- 
Ava rijs doEys airod, and i. 5, 13. St. Peter’s phrase is found 
also Rom. viii. 18; in Gal. iii, 23 we have ri pé\Aoveay drona- 
Av6ijvat zictw. These resemblances are not so striking as might 
at first appear; in the New Testament péAdw is often a mere 
auxiliary (see Blass, p. 204). 

2, moydrare 13 év Upiv wofunov tod @cod. “Tend the flock of 
God which is among you.” For the metaphor of the Shepherd 
and the sheep, see note on ii, 25. Von Soden remarks that, used 
as it is in 1 Peter, both of the presbyter and of Christ, the idea 
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vovres, see note on ii, 25. “Avayxacras 
burden of duty, which men may be ineli to rebe 
excessive, After éxovriws 8 A P add xara @cdv: We 
Hort omit the words, Tischendorf inserts them. If we 
and translate in the most natural way “willingly like 
make God the Shepherd. God is the owner of the flock, but th 
can hardly be a doubt that by the Chief Shepherd of ver. 4 | 
jis meant. Thus we should be brought very near to the ii 
that St. Peter uses @eds and Xpwros interchangeably; nor n 
i. 3 be taken to forbid this conclusion; see note there. Po 
Rom. 27; 2 Cor. vii, 10 might justify us in giving ward 3 
looser sense, “according to God’s will,” “in godly fashion.” Aioy 
xepSas implies that the presbyter was in receipt of a stipend ; ot 
wise it would have been impossible for him to take the 
view. . 
8. pd’ ds Karaxupiedovres ray «Arp. “ Neither as 
over the lots.” KAjpor (plural), except in the sense of “dice,” 
not found elsewhere in the Greek Bible. KAjpos in Matt. xxvii. : 
is a die; in Acts i. 17, 25 (?), an allotment or office allotted by 
dic soa enn a share crepanteons so also Gree xvi 
in Col. i. 12, els ri pepida rod trav dylov ev it is | 
of the lot, inheritance, or coer the saints (kAnpovowla). — 
fees Sock ae coy Lea an estate, In Deut, ix. 
people of is called the xAjpos of God, His portion o 
estate, distinguished from the portions of other gods. Possibly 
this verse may have been in St. Peter's mind, for it contains the 
phrase év ri xetpi cov rf xparag, which is employed just below, 
x\jpo. then must have one of two meanings, “offices” or 
“estates,” and of these the first will not suit the context. The — 
presbyters are not to lord it over their lots or estates, the estates — 
are the people committed to them, and the people (to this extent 
we may bring in the passage of Deuteronomy, to the estate 
of God. Tév xAyjpov is most naturally taken to imply that each of 
these presbyters had a separate cure. Dr. Hatch thought (Bampton — 
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Lectures, p. 77) that the office of the presbyter was “ essentially 
collegiate,” and that only at a later time was a presbyter thought 
competent to act alone. But from the first there may have been 
small isolated congregations in which there was but one presbyter. 
In cities particular presbyters may have had charge of a particular 
house church, while for certain purposes all the presbyters met in 
council. In xataxvptevovres the preposition gives the notion of 
hostility or oppression, but xupcetw by itself denotes behaviour 
forbidden to a Christian pastor, Luke xxii. 25, 26. Here again 
there may be a reminiscence of the gospel. Discipline in those 
days might be exercised in yery rough fashion, especially towards 
converted slaves ; hence St, Paul warns the bishop that he is to be 
“no striker” (« Tim. iii, 3, cf. Tit. i 7). Or again, the precise 
sense in which domineering was not unlikely may be found in 
aicyxpoxepdas. But the word is wide enough to include every de- 
scription of arrogance or tyranny. Domineering is a personal 
fault, and this again seems more applicable to individuals than to 
colleges. 

tuo yivdpevor. “ Becoming, making yourselves, examples.” Yet 
it is doubtful whether yuwépevoe means much more than évres, cf. 
Matt. x. 16; Luke xx. 33; John i. 6; Acts v. 24. 

4. pavepwOérvros is used of the First Advent of Christ, 1 Pet. 
ii, 16; of the Second, Col. iii. 4; 1 John ii, 28. 
*Apyero(uqv is not found elsewhere in the New Testament; cf. 
5 roi 6 péyas, Heb. xiii, 20, and ii. 25 above. 

tiv dpapdvtivoy tis B6Ens otépavov. "Apyapdyrwos (here only in 
New Testament) is a derivative not from the adjective (i. 4), but 
from the substantive dydpavros, and means, not “which fadeth 
not away” (A.V., R.V.), but “made of amaranth,” “amaranthine,” 
not “immortal,” but “made of immortelles.” For the “crown” 
cf. 1 Cor. ix. 25, églaprov orédavov: 2 Tim. iv. 8, 6 ris Suxacoodvys 
orédavos: Jas. i. 12, riv orépavov rijs luis, by eeyyyetNaro tols 
dyaréow airév: Apoc. ii. 10, Tov orépavoy ris wis: ili, 10, Tov 
orépavéy cov: iv. 4, orepdvous xpuovis. Cf. the word Bpafciov, 
1 Cor. ix. 24; Phil. iii. 14.“ Amaranthine” is most applicable to 
a crown of leaves and flowers. The question has been raised 
whether St. Peter means us to think of a crown of victory, or of a 
festive crown, such as was not uncommonly used by Gentiles, and 
is said to have been used by Jews also, on occasions of rejoicing ; 
but the idea of victory is certainly that which is attached to the 
cown in St. Paul, St. James, and the Apocalypse ; and St. Peter 
can hardly have any other meaning. ~The word “crown” is used 
in the Gospels only of the Crown of ‘Thorns (but Heb. ii. 9 Jesus 
is 80€y Kal Tyxjj éorepavwpevor). But some of the phrases referred 
to above, “the crown,” “the crown which He promised,” are very 
definite, and may come from some unrecorded saying of our Lord's, 
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5. dpoiws, vedrepor, swordyntre mpeoButepos. “Likewise, ye 
younger, submit yourselves to the elder. ‘Opotws (as in ill. 1, 7) 
denotes that there is a similarity in principle, though the details are 
different. The same rule of unselfishness applics both to shepherd 
and to sheep. IlpeoBurepos has two senses, the official, in which it 
has been employed in the preceding verses, and the non-official or 
natural. St. Paul passes from one of these senses to the other in 
1 Tim. v. t, 17, “‘ Rebuke not an elder, but exhort him as a father ; 
the younger men as brethren; the elder women as mothers; the 
younger as sisters... . Let the elders that rule well be counted 
worthy of double honour.” But here we have an absolute antithesis 
between peo Bvrepor and vewrepor: and what is inculcated must be 
respect not to office, but to age (so Huther, Keil, Hofmann, Uster1). 
Alford, Kithl, von Soden give mpeoBi'repor the same sense as in ver. 1, 
on the ground that the elder by office was also elder in years. This, 
however, was not universally the case, as we see from the instance 
of Timothy (1 Tim. iv. 12); and, though a certain age was no doubt a 
requisite in the bishop or presbyter, there is no reason to suppose 
that it was such as would distinguish him from the bulk of the 
congregation as older than all of them, or even as older than the 
average. The elder was a man of staid and sober age, but not 
necessarily advanced in years or grey-headed. Indeed, the title 
was taken by the Church from the synagogue, and among the Jews 
it did not imply actual superiority in age. It is, therefore, hardly 
possible to take vewrepor as meaning all Christians who are not 
presbyters (as Alford following Bede). Others (Kiihl, Weiss, 
Schott, Brickner) create an antithesis to mpeoBirepor by taking 
vewrepot to denote some kind of inferior official, in whom is to be 
detected the germ of the later deacon, and find the same sense in 
the vewrepoe or veavioxuc of Acts v. 6, 10. But in this passage of 
Acts the “young men” are simply those members of the congrega- 
tion who, being best fitted for the purpose by their physical strength, 
would naturally volunteer to carry out the corpses of Ananias and 
Sapphira. 

wdvtes 8€ GAAHAOIS Thy Tatetvodpoodyny eyxopBdcacbe. “ And 
all of you towards one another apparel yourselves with humility.” 
After dAAyAos K.P and many other MSS. insert tvoraccopervot, 
and the R.V. gives this reading a place in the margin. Beza, 
Lachmann, Buttmann, Hofmann, Huther place the full stop after 
dAAyAots, SO as to bring the dative into connexion with troraynre: 
and no strong reason can be alleged against this punctuation. But 
the dative may, without difficulty, be taken with éyxopPBucace. 
For this rare verb some few authorities have éyxoAmicacGe or éyxoA- 
mwoache, which the Vulgate renders insinuate, “take into your 
bosoms.” "EyxopPotcGa: is derived from xéuBos, which, according 
to the glossaries, means “a knot,” or “anything tied on with a 
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knot.” Hence éyxépBwya is used of a garment tied on over others. 
Pollux, Onomasticon, iv. 18, describes one form of it as iuariéiv re 
Aeuxdv TH tay SovAww EupilBe mpocxeipevov, a little white garment, 
which slaves wore over their égwés: and from Longus, Pas/oralia, 
ii. 60, we learn that it was of such a nature that a shepherd, who 
wanted to run his fastest, would cast it off. The eouls was a 
sleeveless tunic, and from the definition which Suidas gives of 
xopBos—d xéuBos rav dio xepidiwy, Srav ris dijoy emi tov iBiov 
tpdxndov—we may infer that this form of éyxopBwya was a pair 
of sleeves, which were fastened and held in place by a knot behind 
the neck, But xpPos might also mean the knot of a girdle ; hence 
xopBodurys, according to Hesychius, is synonymous with Badavrw- 
topos, “a cutpurse,” purses being carried on the girdle. In another 
place, s.v. xooovpy, Hesychius uses éyxopBwpa as equivalent to 
repilwpa Alyérriov, a kind of apron such as that used by black- 
smiths. It would seem that any article of dress, that was attached 
by laces, might be called éyxopBwya. The verb was used by 
Epicharmus (Fragment 4 in Ahrens, de dialecto Dorica, p. 435)- 
The words of the fragment are ef ye pév drt KexdpBwrar xadas: but 
Ahrens notes on the authority of Photius, Zf7s¢. 156, that the right 
reading is ¢yxexdpBura, The meaning is, “If, indeed, because she 
is bravely apparelled.” Hesychius makes xopPécacGa equivalent 
to oroicac bat, and eyrexdpBwrat to évecAyrat, as if they were used 
of putting on garments of a certain amplitude and dignity. his is 
probably St. Peter's meaning. Humility, like “a meek and quiet 
spirit,” is an ornament of price, a beautiful robe. The R.V. has 
“gird yourselves with humility,” as if the metaphor were derived 
from tying an apron round the waist, so as to be ready for service 
(cf. John xiii. 4). But, upon the whole, the facts given above 
appear to make against this rendering. See Suicer, s.v. EyxouBdopat, 

Sn 6 cds... xdpw. Prov. iii. 34, Kuptos ixepnpdvors dvre- 
rdocerat, tarewois 5¢ Sidwor xdpw. The same quotation is found 
also in Jas. iv. 6, with the same substitution of 6 @eds for Kijpios. 
See iv. 8 above. The passage in the Epistle of St. James offers 
other resemblances to this part of 1 Peter, ixordyyre rg ci, dvri- 
aryre 7G diaBdrw, tyre ipas. There is probably a connexion 
between the two passages, and there are some apparent reasons 
why we should assign the priority to St. Peter: (1) in James the 
mention of humility is sudden and unexpected ; (2) though he gives 
the quotation from Prov. iii. 34 in the same shape as St. Peter, he 
writes, in ver. 10, rarewsd@nre évimiov rod Kupiov, as if he were 
aware that 6 @eés was not quite correct: we may infer perhaps that 
he had somewhere seen the quotation in its altered shape; (3) the 
mention of the devil in 1 Peter is not only more natural but more 
original; (4) in ver. 8, St. James has dyvicare ras xapdias, which 
may be suggested by ras yuxis tudv ayvixdres of 1 Pet. i. 22: 
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6. dnd thy xparady xeipa. BKLP read 
Tethers Rind or God patie 
2 mi vals i 
BidTestament wit the deliverance trou Regs ea 
iii. 24, iv. 34, ix. 29; Dan. ix. 15 ; or deliverance ge 
vi. 32, but in Ezek. xx. 34 the phrase is used, as 


7. émppipartes. Ps. liv. (Iv.) 23, 
péprurdv gov, Kai airds oe Siabpéye. The ps 


the duty of vigilance ; cf. iv. 19 above. For ware see 
He is to be sober and wakeful, because his enemy is al 
hand: a train of thought which brings us very close to Matt. 
42, 43, 49. Much the same combination of words is 
1 Thess, v, 6, but in a different connexion; there the 
enjoined to watch and be sober, because he is a child of the ds 
3 dyriBixos ... nwd xaramelr. A has viva xaramly, * 
whom he may devour”: B has xarameiy without twd, “seel 
devour”; & K L P twat xaramcety, “seeking some one to devour” 
wrongly accentuate riva). “Avzéducos is an adversary in a lawsui 
AudBodos (almost a personal name, and therefore without ar 
“the slanderer,” is a Greek rendering of the Hebrew Satan. 











Psalm, partly from the Accuser of Job, who walks up and 
the earth to spy out the weakness of God's servants. t 
“slander” is that Job “doth not fear God for nought,” and 
allows him to test the truth of this charge by trying Job, first 
loss of property and children, afterwards with personal 

So here the Devil is the author of persecution. Compare the 
Epistle from the Churches of Vienna and Lugdunum, Eus. 

Ab a sSeefitees 5 dvrixefuevos. In the same epistle, v. 2. 6, those 
who denied the faith are said to have been swallowed by the Beast, 
iva dmomnybels 8 Orip, obs pdrepov Geto xarareruxévai, Lavras 
é&epéop. It seems clear that the writers had this passage of 1 Peter — 
in view, Throughout his Epistle, St. Peter seems by “suffering” 
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to mean the adventitious pain of deliberate persecution. This was 
kara Td OéAnpa Tod cod (iv. 19), but possibly in the same sense as 
Job’s trials, as permitted but not exactly purposed by God. The 
natural tendency of righteousness is to produce “good days” 
(iii, 10); any other result seems to be regarded as surprising and 
occasional. It will be observed that St. Peter does not use xécpos 
as the name of a hostile, irreligious power. Here, again, we may 
perhaps detect the Hebraistic cast of the apostle’s mind. 

9. orepeot fj more. In its proper physical sense orepeds means 
hard or solid. The word occurs 2 Tim. ii. 19, orepeds Oeyewos, a 
solid foundation; Heb. v. 12, 14, orepex tpopi, Solid food, opposed 
to liquid milk: the verb orepeoty in Acts iii. 7, 16, is to make solid 
or strong; the substantive is found in Col. il. 5, 7d orepéwpa ris 
cis Xpurrov ricrews spay, the strong wall or foundation of your faith 
in Christ. When transferred to a moral quality in the classics, 
arepeds inclines to a bad sense, hard, harsh, brutal. In the present 
passage its meaning appears to be solid, strong, impenetrable, like 
a wall, rather than steadfast or brave. The adjective will affect the 
translation of rj wiore. ‘H xioris is sometimes “faith” ; the article 
before the abstract noun being constantly used in Greek as in 
French, where the English idiom rejects it, to mark off the virtue 
in question from other kindred virtues, for instance, 4 éydry in 
1 Cor. xiii; sometimes “the faith,” that is to say, the Christian 
belief as distinguished from other beliefs. Thus we have in 2 Cor. 
i. 24, 7 yap Tiore éonjware, for it is by faith that ye stand; and, 
on the other hand, in Acts vi. 7, wodds SyAos Taw iepéwy txijxovoy 
7H xiore, “a great multitude of the priests became obedient to the 
faith "—in other words, changed their convictions and became Chris- 
tians. “The faith” is a phrase that does not appear in Romans or 
Corinthians, but Gal. i. 23 we find etayyeAiterar ri miotw jv wore 
érépba: Eph. iv. 5, pla miors, one faith distinguished from all 
others; Phil. i 27, wd yoy} ovrabAoivres tH wlora rod cbayyedou, 
the faith in which all agree, which is defined in the gospel; Col. 
i. 23, 7H rior reOepeAwpévor, the faith is that definite hope of the 
gospel from which the Church is not to be moved; 1 Tim. i. 19, 
repi Ti rlotw évavdynoav, some have suffered shipwreck as regards 
the faith, by falling into erroneous doctrines: iii. 9, rd pverrfpov 
ris Tiotews? iv, 1, dxoorjoorrad twves Tis wiaTews: ¥. 8, Vi. TO, 213 
2 Tim. i. 13, ii. 2, iv. 7. The notion of “the faith” as a body of 
sound doctrine naturally became more important in St. Paul's eyes 
from the time of his imprisonment, as contact with one error or 
another awakened him to the fact that there might be semi-Christian 
types of opinion of a misleading nature. In Heb. xi. 1 faith is 
not merely loving trust in God, but strong conviction, which admits 
of definition by its subject-matter, by the particular things hoped 
for and not seen, In the present passage the use of the word 
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arepeot inclines the balance in favour of “the faith.” Solidity 
applies rather to convictions, which are well-grounded, firmly con- 
nected, and therefore impenetrable, than to trust, which is ardent 
or confident, but not solid. 

eiddtes . . . emrehetoPar. ‘ Knowing that the same sufferings 
are being accomplished in your brotherhood which is in the world,” 
is the translation generally given. If this is correct, the words must 
be regarded as a consolation. You are not alone in your suffer- 
ings ; all Christians have the same burden to bear. But almost 
every word of this rendering is open to serious objection. Eidus 
followed by an infinitive means “ knowing how” to do a thing, cf. 
Luke xii. 56; Phil. iv. 12; Kriger’s Greek Grammar, \vi. 7, 9; 
Blass, p. 227; “knowing that” is efdws ore, Ta atta trav rabnparwr, 
if it means “the same sufferings,” is quite unparalleled ; the passages 
quoted by Alford, ro duerdberov ras BovAns, Heb. vi. 17 5 TO trep€xov 
ms yvooews, Phil. iil. 18; 7d meorov rHs woAuretas, Thuc. 1. 68, in 
which the neuter adjective or participle represents an abstract 
substantive, do not help in the least. It is impossible to see why 
St. Peter did not write ra atra ra@jpara, if these words would 
convey his meaning. He was not a scholar, but there are some 
errors of expression which no man could make. Ty ddeAporyre 
tporv, again, is a singular phrase; we should have expected rq adeA- 
goryre alone or tots ddeAgois tuov. The dative is more naturally 
construed with ra aira than with émereXctoOar, with which it can 
only be taken loosely as a dativus tncommodi. Finally, the meaning 
of émireXety is uncertain; it may be “to accomplish,” “bring to an 
end,” or possibly “ bring towards an end,” or, again, “to pay in full.” 
Liddell and Scott are mistaken in giving the verb the sense of ‘to 
lay a penalty upon a person.” In the passage referred to, Plato, 
Laws, x. p. 910 D, ri tis doeBelas Stxny rovros érireXovytuv, the 
meaning is “let them carry to a finish the prosecution for impiety 
against these men.” The only commentator who has really grappled 
with the text is Hofmann, who translates ‘“ knowing how to pay the 
same tax of suffering as your brethren in the world.” Compare Xen. 
Mem. iv. 8. 8, ra Tod yjpws emcredcio Gar, “to pay the tax of old age,” 
in loss of sight, hearing, memory, and so on. This version meets 
most of the difficulties ; but ra aira tov wa0npdrwr for “the same 
tax of suffering,” is, to say the least, an unusual phrase, and % adeA- 
gorns tuav remains a stumbling-block. Yet neither phrase falls 
outside the limit of toleration. 

10. 6 @€ds mwdons xdpitos. ‘The God of every grace.” From 
Him comes every good and perfect gift (Jas. 1.17). See note on 
moukiAn xapts, iv. 10. Many commentators couple év Xpior@ with 
xaXéoas, and we might understand this in a variety of ways. (1) 
God was in Christ who called you; or (2) God called you by 
Christ as His instrument (cf. Gal. i. 6, 15, rod xaAécavros tyuas ev 
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xdpere—Bid rijs_ydperos); or (3) & Xpurgd may be used in that 
‘vague sense in which everything is said to be in the Lord (cf. 1 Cor. 
vii. 22, 5 ev Kupiy xAnfeis BotAos), Christ being, as it were, the 
atmosphere of all Christian life. But Hofmann may be right in 
joining 8ééav & Xp ‘The glory which is here attributed to God 
is closely related to Christ in i, 7, 21, iv. 11, 13, v. 1, 4. For 
é\iyow wa@dvras, ‘after ye have suffered a little,” or “for a little 
while,” compare i 6. Karaprioe, “shall correct” or “amend.” 
So Mark i. 19, xatapriew ra dixrva: Gal. vi. 1, waraprilere ov 
tovotroy (where Lightfoot notes that carapriew is used as a surgical 
term of setting a broken bone): 1 Thess. 10, karaprilew ra 
Sorepipara : 1 Cor. i. 10, re 8¢ xarnpriopévor (the apostle is speaking 
of the healing of schisms). God will amend them through suffer- 
ing, which is the cure of sin ; compare iv. 1, 6 ra0dv capxi éravrat 
dyaprias. Xrnpite, “shall stablish,” so that you shall not be 
shaken by alarms; compare iv. 12, yy Eeifeobe. Xevdcre is one of 
St. Peter’s drag Acyspeva, & K LP, all later MSS., the Syriac, 
Coptic, and Armenian versions, Theophylact and Oecumenius have 
Oeperwioe after cGeviice: the word is omitted by A B, the Vulgate, 
and Aethiopic. Many of the later MSS. exhibit the optative, 
karapricat, k.t.A., for the future indicative. 

11. adr@ 73 xpdros. “ His (God’s) is (or, be) the might.” God 
has power to do all if you humble yourselves under His “mighty 
hand.” St. Peter dwells, and wishes his readers to dwell, on the 
majesty and power of God, which to the Jew was always a most 
comfortable thought, and is not less so to the Christian. It is 
perhaps worth observing that xpdros occurs in only one of the eight 
Pauline doxologies, that of 1 Tim. vi. 16. 

12. The words which follow were possibly added by the hand 
of St. Peter himself (this is the opinion of Blass, Grammar, p. 123), 
just as St. Paul concludes 2 Thess. and Galatians with a few lines 
of autograph. Ard may denote either the bearer or the draughts- 
man of the Epistle, or both; on this point and on Silvanus see 
Introduction. Tod rrod ddeA doi, “ the (well-known) trusty brother.” 
Similar forms of commendation occur 1 Cor. iv. 7; Eph. vi. 21; 
Col. i. 7. ‘Qs Aoyitouar, “as I reckon,” in the sense of “as I 
think,” cf. x Cor. iv. 1; Rom. viii, 18, There is no éyé, and the 
“1” is therefore not emphatic. St. Peter does not mean “TI think 
him trusty, though others do not.” The Epistle is short (6 6Acyov, 
cf. Heb. xiii. 22), not so much in itself, as in comparison with all 
that was in the apostle’s heart, and all that he would have liked to 
say. Silvanus would supplement it largely by word of mouth, and 
itis natural that St. Peter should here speak of him as “trusty,” one 
who knew the apostle’s mind and could expound it faithfully. But 
Silvanus was an eminent man, and only one who was stil] more 
eminent could venture to praise him for so simple a virtue, 
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“Eypawa, ‘“‘I write,” is the epistolary aorist; instances occur in 
Philem. 19, 21; Rom. xv. 15; 1 Cor. v. 14, ix. 153; Gal. vi. IT; 
1 Macc. xv. 6; 2 Macc. il. 16; Plato, Zpist. vil. ad finem, a drayxaiov 
Wo§E por énOqvat. 

Tapaxahay kat émpaptrupav tadrny elvar dAnOy xdpiv Tou Oeod. 
‘““Exhorting and testifying that this is the true grace of God.” The 
article 1s omitted before aAnOy xdpw. ‘“Emipaprepetvy is to “ bear 
witness to” a fact, not to “ bear new, or fresh, testimony.” ‘‘ This” 
refers to the whole of the contents of the Epistle, whether doctrine 
or exhortation. The apostle’s words here have a strongly emo- 
tional tinge, but not more so than we expect from a pastor who 1s 
deeply interested in the spiritual welfare of his flock in a time 
which was no doubt one of stress. We need not suppose that 
there was any great danger of apostasy. Still less need we suppose 
that by laying emphasis on the “truth” of his Epistle the apostle is 
here reflecting upon other teachers. The gospel is constantly 
spoken of as “the truth,” in opposition to the imperfect light of 
Judaism, or the errors of heathenism, John i. 17, 9 xdpes xat ¥ 
dv7Oeaa: Col. 1. 6, ereéyvure THY xapw Tov Oeod év adnOeia: 1 Pet. 
i. 22, év TH bmanop ms dAnGeias, means “‘by obedience to the 
gospel.” But Gal. 5) 4 aAnGea tod ebayyeAiov, is “the right 
conception of the gospel ” as of grace not of works, truth, that is 
to say, as opposed to the errors of other Christian teachers. So 
again 2 Pet. il. 1, “the way of truth” is set against the delusions of 
Wevdompopytat and pevdodiddoxadot, who were, no doubt, professedly 
Christian. It has been supposed that here also dAnO is i is used of 
orthodox belief. 

Kuhl thinks that the communities addressed had not been 
evangelised by any apostle, and that St. Peter is here giving the 
official seal to the instruction which they had received. The 
Tiibingen school, on the other hand, holding that the author (not 
St. Peter) is writing to Pauline Churches, consider that he is ex- 
pressing his approval of the doctrine of St. Paul. But all that he 
means is, “¢ What I have made Silvanus write, this gospel of bearing 
the cross with patience, 1s God's truth. See that ye stand fast 
in it.” 

Usteri, pressing the absence of the article before aAy6y yxupur, 
would translate “this (this persecution) is a real grace of God. 
Stand ye fast to mect it.” But there is nothing in the text to 
justify such a narrowing of the sense of “ this,” and persecution, In 
itself, is regarded as the work of the Devil. 

cis Hv ornte. ‘Wherein stand fast.” s A B and many cursives 
have the imperative; K LP and the mass of inferior MSS. read 
éogrixare, Eis is probably used as in 6 els rov dypov, Mark xii. 16, 
as a mere cquivalent for év; see Blass, p. 122. Won Soden, how- 
ever, quoting i. 13, Tyv Pepopevny tuiv yap, thinks that here also 
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the xdpts is regarded as future, and would translate “whereunto 
stand fast.” 

13. 4 éy BaBuddn ouvexdexrj. “The fellow-elect woman in 
Babylon.” & after BaBvddve adds éxxAnoia: the Vulgate has 
“ecclesia quae est in Babylone,” and the same addition is found in 
the Peshito, in the Armenian, in Theophylact, and Oecumenius. 
A catena explains that by Babylon is meant Rome ; Syncellus says 
that some took it to mean Rome, others Joppa. St. Peter’s words 
have been the subject of much speculation from an early date. We 
are not to supply éxxAyo“a, nor any other word. ~‘H év BaBvAdv is 
a complete phrase, and means “the woman in Babylon.” This 
may be understood either literally or metaphorically. Bengel, 
Mayerhoff, Jachmann, Alford, and some few others take the words 
literally, and understand the apostle to mean his own wife. On the 
other hand, the great majority of commentators take them meta- 
phorically of the Church in Babylon, but are divided on the question 
whether Babylon itself is metaphorical or not. The latter point 
may be treated independently of the former. Both phrases may be 
literal, one may be figurative, or both. 

Against the literal interpretation of 4 may be urged (1) that St. 
Peter would have spoken of his wife in plain terms and by name ; 
(2) that  & BaBvdave is a singular phrase for an ordinary woman 
residing or sojourning in Babylon. Both these objections are con- 
siderably weakened, if St. Peter's wife was a very well-known person- 
age ; and there can be no doubt that she was. St. Paul tells us 
that she accompanied her husband (1 Cor. ix. 5), and tradition 
could not have regarded her as a martyr (Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 11. 
63), unless she had done something to earn martyrdom—unless, 
that is to say, she had taken an active part in her husband’s labours. 

Against the metaphorical interpretation it may be argued that 
4 & BaBvAavcis an unprecedented and perhaps impossible phrase for 
“the Church in Babylon.” In the Old Testament we have “the 
daughter of Zion” (Isa. xxxvii. 22); in the New Testament it is 
possible that St. John speaks of a Church as xvpia, and of another 
Church as her d8eA¢yj (2 John i. 5, 13); the meaning of the Woman 
in the Apocalypse is open to doubt. In Hermas (Vis. i. 1. 4, 5) 
the Church appears to the prophet as ytvy, and is addressed by 
him as xvpfa. But in all these cases the metaphor is far more 
obvious than it is in the present passage. Again, what is easy and 
natural to imaginative writers like Isaiah, John, or Hermas, is not 
so to St. Peter. Lastly, “the Church and Marcus my son ” strikes 
one as a somewhat more difficult combination than “ my wife and 
Marcus my son” (see Introduction, § 8). On Marcus and Babylon, 
see Introduction, § 9. 

14. év gudsjpart dydmns. Compare Rom. xvi. 16; 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 
2 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 Thess. v. 26. St. Paul’s phrase is $iAyya dyiov, 
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The kiss is one of the most ancient of ritual usages. Justin, Afpo/. 
1. 65, GAAnAous Pirypare dowa{dpela travoduevoe Tay evxav, the kiss 
came after certain ebyaf and before the edxa‘ of communion ; Tert. 
de Orat. 14, “quae oratio cum diuortio sancti osculi integra?” In 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. Afjyst. v. 3, the kiss is placed before the 
Sursum Corda ; he adds, onpetoy roivuv éori ro piAnpa Tov dvaxpa- 
Onvar ras Yuyxas Kal wacay efopifew prnoixaxiay. See also Const. 
App. i. 57, vill. 11; Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western; 
Palmer, Or. Litt. ii. 102; Suicer, s.v. ptAnua; Ducange, s.v. 
Osculum; Bingham; Probst, Ziturgie; Duchesne, Origines du culte 
chrétien. 

eipyvy. In this final benediction St. Peter uses the Hebrew and 
evangelical “ Peace” (cf. Luke xxiv. 36; John xx. 19, 21, 26) instead 
of the later “grace,” which we find in the corresponding passages 
of the Pauline Epistles, Hebrews, and the Apocalypse. ‘ Peace” 
carrics us back to the Address; the Epistle begins and ends with 
peace. The phrase rots év Xpioro “can hardly signify the mystical 
life-communion (die mystische Lebensgemetnschaft) of Paul, of which 
there is no trace in the Epistle, but is merely another name 
for Christians, and conveys the last warning not to forsake this 
community of Christians ” (von Soden). 





INTRODUCTION TO THE SECOND EPISTLE 
OF ST, PETER 


§ 1. TESTIMONIA VETERUM 


Ir will be most convenient to begin the Introduction to 2 Peter by 
a discussion of the external attestation of the Epistle. 


Jerome, 


Born about 346; died, 420. 

In the Zpistle to Paulinus, prefixed to editions of the Vulgate, 
Jerome accepts all the seven Catholic Epistles without reserve : 

“Jacobus, Petrus, Joannes, Judas Apostoli, septem epistolas 
ediderunt tam mysticas quam succinctas, et breues pariter ac 
longas : breues in uerbis, longas in sententiis ; ut rarus sit, qui non 
in earum lectione caecutiat.” Here the word caecutiat seems to be 
taken from 2 Pet. i. 

In the extracts from the Catalogus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum, 
which also are printed in editions of the Vulgate, he notices that 
there was some considerable doubt as to the authenticity of 
2 Peter, and tells us that the doubt rested on the style of the 
Epistle : 

Scripsit duas Epistolas, quae Catholicae nominantur : quarum 
secunda a plerisque eius esse negatur, propter stili cum priore 
dissonantiam.” 

In the Epistle to Hedibia, 120, Quaest. xi., he suggests that this 
difference of style might be accounted for by the supposition that 
St. Peter employed two different interpreters : 

“Habebat ergo (Paulus) Titum interpretem, sicut et beatus 
Petrus Marcum, cuius euangelium Petro narrante et eo scribente 
compositum est. Denique et duae epistolae quae feruntur Petri 
stilo inter se et charactere discrepant structuraque uerborum. Ex 
quo intelligimus pro necessitate rerum diuersis eum usum inter- 
pretibus.” 

Jerome thus records, explains, and perpetuates the doubt, yet 
his great authority practically laid it to sleep in the Greek and Latin 
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Churches. But in or about the time of Jerome there were several 
eminent Fathers who either rejected 2 Peter or regarded it with 
grave suspicion. ‘Among the innumerable quotations from and 
allusions to Scripture found in the writings of Chrysostom, Theo- 
dore, and Theodoret, there does not appear to be one reference to 
2 Peter” (Dr. Chase in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, iii. p. 805 ; 
as regards Chrysostom this statement is to some extent modified by 
the note). Amphilochius of Iconium (Westcott, Canon, p. 557) 
says that some accepted seven Catholic Epistles, some only three. 
Didymus of Alexandria accepted 2 Peter as authentic, and wrote a 
commentary upon it ; yet at the close of this work the reader is 
startled by the words (only preserved in a Latin translation), ‘non 
est igitur ignorandum praesentem epistolam esse falsatam, quae, licet 
publicetur, non tamen in canone est.” Mr. Warfield (Southern 
Presbyterian Review, Jan. 1882) suggests that Didymus here ex- 
presses a view which he afterwards rejected. At a later date 
Junilius of Africa (about 550 a.p.; Westcott, Canon, p. 545) places 
2 Peter among the books which he calls mediae, those which, 
though not absolutely undoubted, are yet accepted by very many 
(quam plurimi). Junilius, though African by birth, lived in Con- 
stantinople, and derived his Syrian theology directly or indirectly 
from Theodore of Mopsuestia (see Dr. Salmon’s article in the 
Dictionary of Christian Biography). ‘The doubt as to the authen- 
ticity of 2 Peter appears to have been most strongly felt in the 
Antiochene Church, and rested largely on the absence of the Epistle 
from the Peshito, which recognised only three of the Catholic 
Epistles, James, 1 Peter, r John; indeed there is some doubt 
whether the Syriac version originally included even these; see 
Introduction to 1 Peter, p. 13. 


Eusebius. 


The date of his Ais/ory is about 324. 

HT, E. iti. 3. 1, 4, Tlérpov pev ov émirroAy pla 4 Aeyopévyn avrod 
mporépa advwporAcyyntas travTy 52 Kai of wddat mpecBvrepor ds dvapde 
Aéextw ev ois odhdv atrov xaraxéxypyvTat ovyypdppact. ty 82 
depopévyv Sevrépay ovx évdedOyxov pév elvar mrapeAndaper, spws 88 
moAXois xpnoysos paveioa petra Tov GAAwv dorrovddobn ypapev .. . 
GAAa Ta peév dvopaldueva Mérpov, dy piav yyoiay éyvwv émoroAnv 
Kai wapa Tots maAat tperBurepas wpodoynuevyny Tocatra. 

Hf. E. iii. 25. 3, trav 8 dvruveyopévwv, yrupipwv 8& obv dpws 
Tots roAXois, ) Aeyonévy “laxdBov éperae wat 7 lovda, 7 re Térpov 
Seutépa éroroAy. He then goes on to speak about the vo6a. 

We gather that of zoAAo%, the majority of the Church, accepted 
2 Peter as authentic; that Eusebius himself doubted, but did not 
absolutely deny, its authenticity; that his doubt rested on two 
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grounds, namely, that writers, whose opinion he respected, regarded 
2 Peter as uncanonical (wapetArjpapey) ; and that, so far as he knew, 
the Epistle was not quoted by “the ancient presbyters ”—by those 
older writers, that is to say, whose works were to be found in the 
library of Jerusalem (4. Z. v. 20. 1), and he probably means “ not 
quoted by name.” It is to be regretted that Eusebius does not 
state from whom he had received his opinion, or who were included 
among the oi woAAoi. The seven Catholic Epistles existed in the 
library of Caesarea, and there is some reason for thinking that they 
were all accepted as genuine by Pamphilus (Westcott, Canon, 
P- 393 84-)s 


Methodius. 


Martyred in the Diocletian persecution. 

In a fragment of his treatise, de Kesurrectione (Pitra, Anal, Sacra, 
iii, p. 611, quoted ‘4 Dr. Chase), we find an express citation of 
2 Pet. iii, 8, xia 8& try ris Baordelas Svipace tiv dxéparrov 
aliva Bab r9s xdudbos SyAov, yeypader yap 5 dndorodos Térpos Gre 
pia. juépa rapa Kupiy as xia én kai x0dea try ds Hudpa pla, 

We may notice also in the same treatise (ed. Jahn, P. 78) the 
words ecmpubiicerat piv yap mpds xiBapow Kai dvaxamopdy Kara 
Basiy is xaraxdvtiners J Kéopos mupi, ob pi ds dméhaay 
CAeiverae ravredd Kal pbopdv . . « Bd dvdyny Bi) kal rv yiv ables 
kai roy ofpavdy perd Thy éxpddyoow Eeeobax mivrav Kal rov Bpacudy. 
Here the wip xaraBdowyv is taken from Wisdom x. 6; but the run 
of the passage reminds the reader strongly of 2 Pet. iii, 9-13, and 
Methodius, as the first quotation shows, was acquainted with the 
Epistle. 


Origen, 

Died, 253. 

In Joann. Comm, y. 3 (Lomm. i. 165); see also Eus, #7. Z. vi. 
25, 8, Lérpos dé, eg" § olkoBopciras 4} Xpuorod ékxAnata, fs w/Aas ATbov 
of Karioxtcovor, play émiorodjy Spodoyovpéryy Karad<dowey, forw dé 
Kat Sevrépar: dpguBddrcrar ydp. 

Origen does not express himself so positively as Eusebius ; he 
records the doubt, yet is not unwilling to accept the Epistle. He 
does not tell us on what arguments the doubt rested, nor by whom 
it was entertained. In particular, he says nothing about the style of 
2 Peter, though he was a keen critic, as may be seen from his 
remarks on the Epistle to the Hebrews (Eus. #. £. vi. 25. 11). In 
the works of Origen are found six quotations from, and two clear 
allusions to 2 Peter. Dr. Chase, however, notices that they all 
occur in those treatises which exist only in the Latin version of 
Rufinus, and it must be admitted that this fact renders it somewhat 
doubtful whether they can be ascribed to Origen himself. 
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Clement of Alexandria. 

Died about 213. 

Kus. H. 2. vi. 14. 1, & 8 rats Yrorvricect, EvveAdvra elreiv, 
macys THS évdtabnxov ypadys érereTpnpévas weroinrar Supynoes, pnde 
Tas dvTiAcyopévas trapedOwv, rHv ‘Tovéa A€yw xai Tas Aouras xafoArxas 
émoroAdds, Tyv Te BapvaBa xat ryy Ilérpov Aeyomévyy droxdAuyw. 

Nothing can be clearer than this statement, which is con- 
firmed by Photius (Bd/toth. 109). It is in no degree invalidated 
by the confused utterances of Cassiodorus, who, writing after an 
interval of more than three hundred years, says, first, that Clement 
expounded the whole of the Bible; then that he had commented 
upon 1 Peter, 1 and 2 John, and James, but not on the other three 
canonic [pistles ; and, finally, made a loose and untrustworthy trans- 
lation (for the Adumbrationes is supposed to be his version of this 
part of the //1fofvfoses) of Clement’s notes upon 1 Peter, 1 and 2 
John, and Jude, not James. 

lr. Chase does not allow that Clement ever quotes 2 Peter. But 
in Protrep. x. 106 we have the phrase rv ddov rps aAnfeias, which 
is found in 2 Pet. it. 2 and not elsewhere in the New Testament. 
Sapxos droGeats, Strom. 1. 19. 94, may be drawn from 2 Pet. 1. 14 
(droGeos is peculiar to 1 and 2 Peter). In £cl. Proph. 20, 1 Pet. 
i. rg is combined with 2 Pet. il. 1 (see note). See again note on 
li, 13 for another possible reference. In aed. ili. 8. 43, To 
Sodopirov midos xpiows pev ddixynoaor, radaywyia 5¢ dxovcact, is 
taken not from Jude, as Dindorf thinks, but from 2 Peter, who 
mentions Lot, while Jude does not (sce also Paed. il. 8. 44, where 
the same remark holds good, though Clement immediately goes on 
to quote Jude 5, 6 by name). From the same verse, 2 Pet. 11. 8, 
comes a phrase which is found in Strom. i. 12. 55, Bacavifwy 5é é¢’ 
ols yuapre tiv éavtod Wuyiv dyaGoepyet. Again, in Strom. vii. 14. 88, 
Clement speaks of the moral law as 4 évroAy, in the singular. 
Cf. 2 Pet. i. 21. Probably many other borrowings might be 
detected by anyone who would carefully read Clement through 
with an eye to this point. It ts true that Clement does not quote 
2 Peter by name, and some of the phrases here noticed may not be 
conscious quotations at all. ‘The way of truth ” is found also in 
Clement of Rome, “the putting off of the flesh” may have been a 
common expression among Christians. But if they are ultimately 
derived from 2 Peter, as is probably the case, the fact that these 
phrases had become a regular part of the parlance of the Church 
seems preatly to increase the strength of the evidence in favour of 
the authenticity of the Epistle. 

It should be remembered that Clement was the successor and 
pupil of another learned man, Pantaenus, who was head of the 
catechetical school perhaps as early as 180. In that year those 
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who advocate the late date of 2 Peter suppose that the Epistle had 
not existed more than five, or at the outside more than twent} dss 
thirty years. Pantaenus could hardly have been imposed upon 
forgery so recently perpetrated, as Harnack and Dr. Chase ae 
in Alexandria. And, if Pantaenus did not know the Epistle, or 
rejected it, how came Clement, the heir of his erudition, to 
accept it? 


Cyprian, 

Died, 257. 

This Father displays no acquaintance with 2 Peter, yet this fact 
serves only to show the precariousness of the argument from 
silence. For a clear allusion to the Epistle is found in a letter 
addressed to Cyprian by 


Firmilian, 


Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia (Cyprian, Zp. Ixy. 6), “Ste- 
phanus . . . adhuc etiam infamans Petrum et Paulum beatos 
apostolos, . . . qui in epistolis suis haereticos exsecrati sunt et 
ut eos euitemus monuerunt.” Cyprian must have known to what 
Epistle of St. Peter Firmilian was appealing. 


Hippolytus. 

Died about the end of the first ‘quarter of the third | century. 

Refut. Omn, Haer. ix. 6, per’ ob Tord 88 eri tov atzoy BépBopor 
dvexvdlovro, cf. 2 Pet. ii, 22. The expression is, as Dr. Chase 
says, of the nature of a proverb, but it is not a common proverb. 
See note on the passage. 

Ibid. x. 33, Ta 8¢ wdvra Biouxel & Adyos § Ocod, & zpwrdyovos waxpds 
mais, i) pd éwoddpov pwoddpos dwvy, cf. 2 Pet. i. 19, and see note 
on the passage. 

Tbid. x. 34, ecpetbeade tmepyonérqy wupds xplocus ameidjy Kat 
raprdpov Lopepod 6; oppo agpirioroy, cf. 2 Pet. i ii, 4 TD, iii. 7. 

In Dan. iii. 22, § yap dv ts trorayp tovry Kai deBovAura, cf. 
2 Pet. ii. 

Ibid. iv. 10, et yip Kat viv Bpadiver xpd xaxpod, pi) Oédwy viv 
kplow 76 Kéopy ereveyxeiv, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 5, iti, 9. 

Lbid. xxiii. 24, jpépa 82 Kuplov xQua ery, 





The Clementine Literature, 


Passages bearing a more or less close resemblance to 2 Peter 
have been detected in the Recognitions, the Homilies, the Actus 
Petri cum Simone. On this point the reader may consult the 
observations of Dr. Chase, and of Dr. Salmon, Jntroduction 
(p. 520, ed. 1888). 
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Theophilus of Antioch. 

Died, 183-185. 

li, 13, 6 Adyos airov, daivwv domep AVXvos ev olkyjpart gvvexopnevy, 
éhutioey THY tr ovpavoy, cf. 2 Pet. i. 19. In 4 Esdr. xii. 42 we 
read, “Tu enim nobis superes solus ex omnibus populis . . . sicut 
lucerna in loco obscuro”; and the word of God is a Avyvos in Ps. 
cxIx, 105. Yet it seems most likely that Theophilus had St. Peter 
in mind. 

li. g, of 82 rod @eod avOpwrot mvevpatoddpor mvevparos ayiov xat 
mpopyrat yeropevo, cf. 2 Pet. i. 21. Dr. Chase points out that 
the word wrevparopdpos is found in Hos. ix. 7; Zeph. uL 4. It 
can hardly be maintained that either of these passages is conclusive, 
but they deserve some weight. 


Tatian. 

Date of Oratio, 150-170. 

Or. ad Graecos, 15 (Otto, vi. p. 70) rotovrou 52 pi dvros rou 
oxyvwparos. This sense of the word oxyvwpa (body) is borrowed . 
from 2 Pet. 1.13. Immediately before, in the single word vads, we 
have an allusion to 1 Cor. iii. 16. 3xqyvwyea is so used by Eus. 
Hf. E. ii. 25. 6, who possibly found it in Gaius. 


The Muratorianum. 


P. 106, line 6 (in Westcott’s Canon) “‘Sicute et semote passioné 
petri euldenter declarat.” These words must refer either to the 
Gospel of St. John or to 2 Peter. They can hardly refer to the 
Gospel, which had been fully noticed. See on this point Introduc- 
tion to 1 Peter, p. 14. 


Aristides. 


His Apology was presented to Hadrian in 129-130, or, as Mr. 
Rendel Harris thinks, to Antoninus Pius, in the early years of his 
reign. 

Apoi. xvi, 4 680s THs dAnOelas aris rods SSevovras air els rv 
aiwviov xepaywyet Baorreiav, cf. 2 Pet. i. 11, ib 2. This seems 
a clear case. Canon Armitage Robinson considers that the Greek 
text of the Apology “as a rule gives us the actual words of 
Aristides.” 


Polycarp. 
Martyred in 155. 
Phil. iii., ty, copig rod paxapiov wai évdéfou TavAov, 8s . . . tiv 
éypayev érioroAds, cf. 2 Pet. ili. 15. 
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Martyrium Polycarpi. 


xx. 2, els rhy aléviov abrod BaowAciav, So Harnack. Lightfoot 
has éovpdviov, but aidvioy is the reading of two MSS. out of three. 


Justin Martyr. 


Harnack puts the date of the Dialogue, 155-160. 

Dial. 51, kai ev 7 peragd ris wapoucias aitod xpéve, bs xpoédny, 
yerocabar aipéras Kai YerSoxpopyras ext 7§ dvépart atrod mpo- 
euyrvee, Otto refers to Matt. vii. 15, xxiv. 5; 1 Cor. xi. 19. But 
there would seem to be here a reminiscence of 2 Pet. ii. 1, where 
Wevdorpopyrat and aipéras are mentioned in conjunction. In 
Dial. 82, again, Justin uses the word PevdodiSdoKado, which though, 
as Dr. Chase remarks, a word of easy formation, is peculiar to 
2 Peter. 

Dial, 81, cvvjxaper wai rd elpmpévov Sre Hydpa Kuplow ds xiua 
é Otto notes, “Sic Tanchuma, fol. 335 A, Dyes det est mille 
annorum.” Here, again, doubt is legitimate. But we have seen 
above that Methodius quoted this phrase by name from 2 Pet. iii. 8. 

Afol. i. 28, wai yap  empov) rod pyerw rodro xpagae rv @edv 
8d 7d dvOpdrwov yévos yeyévqrat’ zpoywdoxet ydp twas & peravolas 
cwbrjrcobat, cf. 2 Pet. iil. 9. 





Melito. 


He flourished in the third quarter of the second century. 

‘Apology (in Otto, vol. ix. p. 432), “Etenim aliquando fuit 
diluuium uenti, et selecti (ad id) homines occisi sunt aquilone 
uehementi, et relicti sunt iusti ad demonstrationem ueritatis. 
Rursus alio tempore fuit diluuium aquarum, et perierunt omnes 
homines et bestiae in multitudine aquarum, et seruati sunt iusti in 
arca lignea iussu dei. Atque ita ultimo tempore erit diluuium 
ignis, et ardebit terra cum montibus suis, et ardebunt homines 
cum simulacris quae fecerunt et cum operibus sculptilibus quae 
adorauerunt, et ardebit mare cum ‘insulis suis, et seruabuntur 
iusti ab ira, sicut socii eorum seruati sunt in arca ab aquis diluuii.” 

‘On the date of this Syriac version of Melito’s Apology, see 
Introduction to 1 Peter, p. 10. Dr. Chase takes the deluge of 
wind to refer to the destruction of the Tower of Babel, which is 
mentioned in the Sidylline Oracles iii, 97 8qq.. in connexion with 
the destruction of the world by fire, and is inclined to think 
that Melito is following the S#dy/ rather than 2 Peter. There is, 
however, a different explanation of the Flood of Wind ; see Otto’s 
note on the passage, vol. ix. p. 476. But it will be necessary to con- 
sider the origin of the belief in the approaching destruction of the 
world by fire more fully in a later section. 
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Irenaeus. 

Died, 202 or 203. 

This Father introduces a quotation from 1 Peter with the words 
Petrus ait in epistola sua (iv. 9. 2); but this phrase does not neces- 
sarily imply that he knew only one Petrine letter. Irenaeus 
certainly knew 2 John, which he quotes explicitly and by name 
(i. 16. 3, ul. 16. 8); yet, says Mr. Warfield, he quotes 1 John (iit. 16. 
5, 8) just as he quotes 1 Peter, with the words in sua epistola, év TA 
éxioroAy. Two passages call for notice. 

iil. I. 1, pera 5¢ ryv tovrwy éfodov Mdpxos 6 pabyrys xai épuy- 
veurns Ilérpou xat avros ta tro [érpov xypvocopeva éyypddus Hpiv 
mapaddbwxe, 

There can be little doubt that €fo50s here means “death.” It 
is so used Wisd. ill. 2, vil. 6; Luke ix. 31; 2 Pet. i. 15. In 
secular writers it never, so far as I know, bears this sense by itself, 
though it is commonly used in later Greek in combination with a 
genitive, é£od0s rod Biov et simm. There is some slight presump- 
tion, therefore, that here the word may be a reminiscence of the 
Petrine passage. But, further, there were two traditions as to the 
date at which Mark composed his Gospel. According to the one 
he wrote before, according to the other after, the death of Peter. 
It is a most natural and probable supposition that the latter view 
was connected with 2 Pet. 1.15. Irenaeus does not tell us whence 
he derived this account of St. Mark’s Gospel, but he no doubt 
borrowed it from some earlier writer, most probably Papias. Thus 
it may be argued with some confidence that 2 Peter was known to 
and accepted by men who lived before Irenaeus, and whose 
Opinions Irenaeus followed. It might, of course, be replied that 
the writer of 2 Peter was himself following the author or authors 
of this tradition, but this would hardly be reasonable. 

v. 23. 2, “‘ Dies domini sicut mille anni”; v. 28. 3, 7) yap qpépa 
Kupiov as xtAta érn. 

Irenacus does not tell us where he found these words which so 
strongly resemble those of 2 Pet. i. 8. In both places he con- 
nects them with Chiliasm ; the world was created in six days, and 
will Jast six thousand years. It has been supposed that he borrowed 
this adaptation of Ps. xc. 4 from Justin, or from Barnabas, or from 
the Rabbis. But this point also will require to be further con- 
sidered in a later section. 


Epistle of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne. 
177-179. 
Eus. 1. £. v. 1. 36, 55 ; 2. 3, éfobos i is used absolutely of “ death.” 


Ibid. v. 1. 4 5, 6 de dca peéoou KaLpos obk a apyos airots ovde a QkapTros 
dylvero, cf. 2 Pet. 1 8. 
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The Epistle, then, was known, if not to Irenaeus, to those with 
whom he was very closely connected. 

Let us notice another phrase in this letter—y. 1. 48, da 79s 
dvactpodijs airav Pacdnpoivres tiv d8év, tovrécrw ol viol ris 
dwXeias. Here we seem to find a combination of vers. 2 and 22 
of the Fragment of the Afocalypse of Peter, which is therefore 
older than the Viennese letter. 


Apocalypse of Peter. 


110-160, or more nearly 120-140; Harnack. The use of the 
work by the Viennese Church warns us that the date can hardly be 
placed after 140. 

1, ToARol e atrav tcovrat YevBorpopijrat Kal Sods Kal Béypara 
rotxita ris dmwAelas diddgouow, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 1. 

1, Tas Yuxas éavriov SoniudLovras, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 8 

21, rérov atxpnpsr, cf. 2 Pet. i. 19. 

22, 28, Bracdnpoivres riyv Obdv THs Suxacoovvys, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 2, 21. 

30, 4 &vrodj, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 21, iii, 2. 

In his edition of the Fragment, Professor Harnack (Bruchstiicke, 
p. 71) says that the Apocalypse and 2 Peter are d/utsverwandt, 
but does not pronounce upon the question of priority. In the 
Chronologie, p. 471, he decides that the author of 2 Peter borrows 
from the Afocalypse. But I find it quite impossible to accept this 
view. Before the Afocalypse was written there had been violent 
persecution (of duigavres rods Sexalovs kai rapaddvres atrovs, 27; the 
verb ryyavi<épevor, 34, belongs to the times of persecution ; the 
word is used in the Viennese letter, Eus. H. Z. v. 1. 38), of which 
there is no indication whatever in 2 Peter. Again, the description 
of hell, suggested as it is by Plato, Aristophanes, Homer, and 
especially Virgil, certainly points to a later date than the Epistle. 
Jiilicher thinks it not improbable that 2 Peter made use of the 
Apocalypse; and Kiihl goes so far as to suppose that 2 Pet. ii. may 
have been written by the same author as the Apocalypse. The 
three reasons given by Dr. Chase in the Dictionary of the Bible for 
thinking it impossible that the author of the Afocalypse should 
have borrowed from 2 Peter, appear to be wholly unsubstantial. 
I have suggested in the notes that the whole of the later Petrine 
literature owes its origin to 2 Pet. i. 15; these words gave the busy 
army of inventors the suggestion and the name for their works of 
imagination. If this view is tenable, we have here again a remark- 
able proof of the authority of our Epistle in very early times. 

It has been said above that the Apocalypse of Peter bears 
traces of the influence of Virgiland Homer. The general idea which 
underlies the vision, that our pleasant vices are made the whips to 
scourge us, may be found in Wisd. xi. 16, 8° Sv res duapréve: 8:3 rovrwr 








——— ee 
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xoAdferar, but in its concrete, pictonal development belongs to the 
Greek and Roman mythology. But even in details the Apocalypse 
closely resembles the Aeneid. Cf. the following passages :— - 

Apc. 3, Ta pey yop owpara auray Vv AevKdrepa warns: xtovos Kai 
épvOporepa warros pudor, ove exéxparo dé ro épubpov avrév TY! p Acuxe, Kai 
drhus ov Svvapat epoca TO xaAXos atrov’ 7 TE yap KOnN aura 
otAy vie xai da: Onpa Kat éximperovoa aiTay To TE 7 Kai TOCS 
pos, wowepel orédaros éx vapsootaxvos wezAeypevos Kal WoixtAwy 
dyOar, 1) oorep ips évy d€pt, raatTy Hv avray 7 etapéreia. 

Virg. fen. 1. 402: 

** Dixit, et auertens rosea ceruice refulsit, 


Ambrosi. Acyue comae diuinum uertice odorem 
Spirauere.’ 


For the contrast of white and rose in the complexion of beauty, 
see the description of Euryalus, den. 1X. 431-43 7, OF of Aeneas, 
Aen. i 588-593. Oy Kop xai dvOnpa is a reminiscence also of 
Hom. Od. vi. 230, Kad 58 xdpyros OtAas Fee xopas taxuwbive dvOec 
Opotas, 

oe foes 5s péyorov X“poy éxros Tovrov Tov KOqpoOU trépAapxpoy rT? 
pur, Kal TOY hepa Tor exe: dxriow WAtov Karadapropevoy, Kai TY yiv 
attri asdotvar dpapas Tots as Gert 


Virg. -fen. vi. 637: 


**Deuenere locos laetos, et amoena uireta 
Fortunatorum nemurum, sedesque beatas, 
Largior hic campos aether et lumine uestit 
Purpureo, solemque suum, sua sidera norunt.” 


We may remember also the dorpobeAds Acpor Of Hom. Od. xi. 539. 

Afoc. 6, the phrase tures atxunpos, of the place of punishment, 
is taken from 2 Peter, but, used as it is in the Apocalypse, it calls to 
mind the words of Virgil, 


wlem. V1. 534: 
“Ut tristis sine sole domos, loca turbida, adires.” 
-lfoc. 8, 9, 16, the region of torment is full of boiling mud. 


Ch. lem Vi. 206, “Turbidus hic coeno uastaque uoragine gurges 


Aestuat”; 410, “Informi limo”; the boiling mud is that of Phlege- 
thon. 


<lfoc. 6, of woldgortes dyyelos oxoruyey dxov aitéy To Gdupe 
Kata Tor depa Tut TuTou. 
Virg. fea. vi. 555: 
“‘Tisiphone . « » palla succincta creen:2.” 


Ahn. 10, Tuts doveis éB\cror cee BeSdxypevors & rm Tore 
TeOAAppewy xai rez \npwnow épreravy rovyper, cai sAnovopeors tro 
tur Onpiew éexerwr. 
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Virg. Aen. vi. 570: 
‘Continuo sontes ultrix accincta flagello 


Tisiphone quatit insultans, toruosque sinistra 
Intentans angues uocat agmina saeua sororum.” 


Afot. 11, woddol aides ofrwes dwpor érixrovro (text of Canon 
Armitage Robinson) xadyjpevor ExAauov, 
Virg. Aen, vi. 426: 


“ Tnfantumque animae flentes in limine primo.” 


It may be strongly suspected that the author of the Apocalypse 
was a Western, who had read Virgil. The book first comes before 
our notice at Vienna, and in the Roman Auratorianum ; and these 
facts point in the same direction, Further, the Clementina mani- 
fest so strong an interest in Rome that we may look for their origin, 
at any rate for that of their Grundschrift, in the same locality. Prob- 
ably a good deal of the pseudo-Petrine literature came from Rome. 
But that the whole tone and conception of the Afocalypse is later 
than 2 Peter seems to me to be beyond a doubt. 


The so-called Second Epistle of Clement, 

130-170. 

xvi., yrdoxere 88 Srt Epyerar 487 4} Hupa ris xploews ds KAlBavos 
rawpevos Kal raxjoovrat af Suvdues trav ofpavav Kal mica 4 yf ds 
pou PBos éxi rvpi THxdpevos Kal rére Pavijoerat ra xppia Kal pavepd 
tpya tov dvOpdirov. 

The author here quotes Mal. iv. 1 ; Isa. xxxiv. 4, but his view of 
the world-fire is that of St. Peter. Dr. Salmon (/ntroduction, p. 521) 
suggests that davjoerat is an attempt to make sense out of the 
corrupt eipebijcerat of 2 Pet. iii. 10. Add that jyépa xpicews in the 
New Testament is only found in Matthew’s Gospel, in 1 John, and 
in 2 Peter. 

Ignatius, 

105-117. 

Efh., Preface, "Inrot Xpiorod rod Ocod ijpdv: see Lightfoot’s 
note ; the same phrase recurs Eph. xviii. ; Kom. iii; Polye. viii, 
ef. 2 Pet. is. 

Eph. xii, UWavhov... 8s & wdoy emorodj, ch 2 Pet iii. 
15, 16. 

Spall, xt 3, & G ebpBeinuer dppor, cf. 2 Pet. iii, 14. 

Magn. ix., 4 Lor hav dvérarder, cf. 2 Pet. i. 19. 

No one of these phrases can be regarded as conclusive; yet 
they are worth noticing as probably echoes of 2 Peter, 

14 





ee 
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Barnabas. 


70-79, Lightfoot ; 130 or 131, Harnack. 

XV. 4, mpooéyere, Téxva, Ti Adyar TO Suverertecey ey &E Hyepacs 
Touro A€yet Ore ev éLaxtoyiAlors Ereoww uvreA€over Kvpios ra ovprarvra. 
“H yap 7uépa map aire yxidta éry* abros S€ poe paprupe A€ywv' “Td0d 
OnpPLEpov Nuepa Eotat ws xtAua ery. 

See remarks on Irenaeus above; but here the wrap’ aire comes 
very close to Peter's rapa Kvptw. Hilgenfeld here quotes Zeffo- 
genesis, 4, ““Und (Adam) lebte 70 Jahre weniger als rooo Jahre, 
denn 1000 Jahre sind wie Ein Tag nach dem himmlischen Zeug- 
niss. Desswegen ist geschrieben uber den Baum des Erkenntnisses : 
An dem Tage da ihr davon esset, werdet ihr sterben. Darum hat 
er die Jahre dieses Tages nicht vollendet, sondern er starb an 
demselben.” 


HHermas. 

110-140, Harnack. 

In the Fastor there are a few words and phrases which may 
conceivably have been suggested by 2 Peter; Vis. ili. 7. 1, trav Gd0y 
thy adAnOuny: Sun. v. 7. 2, praopos: Sim. vL 2. 5, BA€upa, but in a 
different sense: Sim. ix. 14. 4, Svovonros: Sim. ix. 22. 1, false 
teachers are atJadets. 


Clement of Rome. 


93-95, hardly as late as 97, Harnack. 

Here again we find several phrases which in the New Testament 
are pecular to 2 Peter; such are 0 rpodyrixos Adyos, x1. 2: xrorrys 
(but it is here used of God), lix. 3: papos, Ixiii. 1: peyaAorpemys, 
1.2. In vil. 6 we read Nwe éxnovfev perdvoav, which not unnaturally 
suggests 2 Pet. 11. 5, Nwe drxatoovvys xypuxa. Bishop Lightfoot in- 
geniously suggested that Clement may have borrowed his phrase 
from a lost passage of the pre Christian third Sibylline book. See 
his note. 


Jude. 


The Epistle of St. Jude may, I believe, be confidently regarded 
as the earliest attestation of 2 Peter. But the point must be dis- 
cusscd at length in a separate section. 


§ 2. OBSERVATIONS ON THE TESTIMONIA 


The Second Epistle of St. Peter is very short; its subject, the 
Cisorders of a particular section of the Church, is of limited in- 
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terest, and is treated in a vague and general way, very unlike that 
in which the same topic is handled in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and conveying little information about the persons 
and circumstances in view; and it contains very few quotable 
phrases. It is probably very seldom quoted even in the present 
day. Yet its attestation is strong; if we accept the evidence of 
the Apocalypse of Peter, very strong; and if we accept that of 
Jude, overwhelming. 

Its authenticity was doubted by many in Jerome's time, because 
its style was supposed to differ from that of the First Epistle. 
Eusebius believed that it was not the work of St. Peter, chiefly 
because he could find no clear instance of its use by the “ancient 
presbyters.” Origen knew that it was regarded with doubt, but 
gives no reason for the doubt, and was himself rather inclined to 
accept the Epistle. Of Clement we are expressly informed that 
he gave it a place in his Bible. Before the time of Clement, if we 
put aside the A/ocalypse and Jude, we can only detect scattered 
phrases and words, which are found in 2 Peter, and of which several 
are not found elsewhere in the New Testament. 

Even scattered words and phrases, such as dds rijs dAnOelas, 
oi dpyis 088% dxapros, aidvis Bact\cla, & xpodntixds Adyos, Suo- 
vonros, have a certain weight. Phrases have histories. Even in 
our own time how many turns of expression are in vogue which, 
though apparently quite casual, have yet a definite origin, and mark 
the date of the document in which they occur. Not to speak of 
really great coinages, such as “evolution” or “survival of the fittest,” 
let us take such trivial instances as “within a measurable distance of 
practical politics,” “ grand old man,” “lost leader,” “honest doubt,” 
“sweetness and light.” Every one of these current insignificant 
phrases belongs to a definite period. But they have become current, 
that is to say, they are constantly used by people who have not the 
slightest idea where they come from. The same fate may have 
befallen 2 Peter; the Church of Vienna, for example, may have 
quoted one of its phrases, and yet never have read the Epistle 
itself. Indeed, there is reason for thinking that the Epistle did 
not enjoy a wide circulation. Otherwise it would be difficult to 
account for the extremely bad state of the text. 

To this point attention has been drawn in the notes; but it will 
be of service to collect here those passages in which the best attested 
readings of the MSS. are either certainly or very probably wrong, 
er in which variants existed at an extremely early date. 

i. 2, rod @cod kai "Inood rod Kupiov jaw. 

The right reading here is very probably rod Kupiou jpov. See 
note. 






4, oipois, 


This is probably the right reading. But K L P have cepais, and 
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this seems to have been what Jude found in his copy of the Epistle, 
and paraphrased by deopoits aidiors. 

ll. 13, dduxovpevoe picOov aducias. 

This is the reading of 8 BP, the Bodleian Syriac, and the 
Armenian ; it is adopted by Westcott and Hort; Tregelles gives 
it a place in the margin ; and Tischendorf, though he reads xosov- 
pevot, remarks in his note, “ddi«ovpevoe si aptum sensum praebere 
iudicabitur omnino praeferendum erit.” 

AC KL, all other MSS., the Vulgate, m”, Jerome, the Sahidic, 
Coptic, Aethiopic, Ephraem, Theophylact, Oecumenius have or 
translate xopcorpevor. 

Syr® has a word which Tischendorf translates ementes. 

It is surely vain to try to get sense out of ddtxovpevor, Perhaps 
it is worth while to notice that in the Sinaitic MS. dédccovpevoe comes 
at the end of a line, while the next line ends with dédixias. It is just 
possible that a hasty scribe may have taken the ddcx- from the latter 
word. 

Koptovpevoe will make sense, but not good sense. A few verses 
below pucOds aéduxtas means the temporal gain of unrighteousness, 
and the phrase can hardly have any other sense in the former place. 
What we appear to want is a participle which should give the sense 
of “seeking after.” Zmentes might suggest avovpevor, Koptovpevos 
has the look of a mere conjectural emendation. 

ll. 13, dwarats, 

aydmats is the right reading, though it is supported only by B, 
the Versions, and Jude. 

li, 14, potyadidos. 

SoBCK LP: 8A and three cursives have potyaAias. 

MoryaAcs means “adulterous” (Matt. xii. 39, xvi. 4), or “an 
adulteress” (Rom. vii. 3; Jas. iv. 4). ‘‘ Eyes full of an adulteress ” 
is certainly nonsense. Mocyadis is not a classical word, but occurs 
in later Greek ; see Lobeck’s Phrynichus, p. 452, note. Motxad\Y‘a 
apparently does not exist, and is indeed an impossible formation, 
as there is no verb potyaAe’w, nor noun poixados. It may be 
observed that in ii. 18 the Sinaitichas pa@yradryros for paradryros. 
The scribe had the word pafyrjs in his head, and did not perceive 
his error till he had written the first two syllables. So here some 
still earlier scribe may have meant to write pocxias, but poryaris 
occurred to him, and he inserted a wrong syllable. Hence came 
the unmeaning potxadtas, which some well-intentioned copyist cor- 
rected into potxadidos. This error is older than any of the existing 
MSS. 

li. 15, Tov Booop. 

SoACKLP. Bhas rot Bewp pro bor ddtxias nydmncay. ®& has 
tov Bewoporop pucbov ddixias iyyarynoev. Probably in the original of 
the Sinaitic the words rod Bewp ds were illegible, and the scribe did 
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the best he could with them. The name Bosor does not exist. Tt 
will be observed that no single MS. has the right reading rot 
Bedp ds. 

li. 16, wapadpoviay, 

This, again, is a vox nihil, but it is the reading of all the great 
MSS. Six cursives have wapagpootvyy, three wapavopiav: the 
latter is the better conjecture, as it is Peter’s habit to repeat words, 
and | rapavoplas occurs immediately before. 

iii. 3, eumaypovp. 

_So8ABCP and many cursives. But this word also did not 
ind therefore cannot have been used by St. Peter. 

iii. 10, karaxarjoeran, 

So A Land some of the Versions; C has é¢avio@joovrat : 8 BK P 
and some Versions eipe@jrerat: the Sahidic and Bodleian Syriac 
translate non inuenientur; am fu harl omit the clause. Karta 
xajoerat, éparebjoovrar, seem to be mere corrections; the right 
reading is probably odx eipeOjoerat. But here again we find an 
error which is older than any of the MSS. 

A document which exhibits so many serious textual corruptions 
can hardly have been very generally read, or very carefully guarded 
during the first stages of its existence. Yet there is some reason 
for thinking that 2 Peter exerted a considerable and widespread 
influence in very early times. Four points call for notice. 

One is the tradition preserved by Irenaeus, that the Gospel of 
St. Mark was written after the death of St. Peter. It may, of course, 
be said that St. Peter does not allude to St. Mark’s Gospel in i. 15. 
But it may also be thought that he does ; and certainly his words 
may have been so understood. It is a fair conclusion that the 
statement given by Irenaeus was built by earlier writers on the 
Petrine passage. 

The idea that a day of the Lord was a thousand years, existed 
among the Rabbis. But it was by no means the only idea. Some 
held that the “day” was 365 years; some that it was 600. There 
was also great variety among the opinions held as to the duration of 
Messiah's reign; the Rabbis leave us to choose between 40, 60, 90, 
365, 400, 1000, 2000, and 7000 years. Elieser and some others 
fixed upon tooo years, and defended this number by combining 
Isa. Ixiti. 4 with Ps. xc. 4 (see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 
Pp. 252 sqq.). This is the opinion which underlies Apoc. xx. 4. 
In the Christian writers quoted above this peculiar explanation of 
the “day” is always connected with the millenary reign of Christ. 
It cannot be maintained that they all based their Chiliasm on our 
Epistle; yet Methodius expressly quotes 2 Peter, and the words of 
Barnabas bear a very close resemblance to the Petrine passage. 

It may be asked how the Fathers came to adopt one particular 
Rabbinic view as to the duration of a day of the Lord, and one 
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particular verse of the Old Testament as a proof of this view, unless 
they were guided by a Christian document to which they attached 
high authority. 

But the most remarkable fact is that St. Peter does not give his 
adaptation of Ps. xc. 4 any chiliastic turn at all He employs 
it simply to prove the long-suffering of God, and to account for the 
delay of the Parousia. This is surely a sign of great antiquity. 
From the time of the Apocalypse and Barnabas to that of the 
Alexandrines, Chiliasm was practically the universal belief of the 
Church (see Justin, Zrypho, 80-82), and it is extremely difficult to 
suppose that the author of 2 Peter, dealing as he is with the very 
verse out of which Chiliasm arose, could have refrained from some 
allusion to that opinion, if he had been writing at any date in the 
second century, or even late in the first. It may be observed here 
that he says not one word about the signs of the End. Clearly he 
felt strongly bound by the Lord’s command not to speculate on 
the day or hour of the Parousia. This command was soon for- 
gotten, and its observance ought to count largely in favour of our 
author. 

Another interesting point is the belief in the destruction of the 
world by fire. ‘This also became the predominant opinion. 

Writing about the middle of the second century, Celsus says 
that Christians generally believed in a world-conflagration (Origen, 
contra Celsum, \V. 11, 79), and treats the belief as arising from a 
misunderstanding of the teaching of Greek philosophers, that éx- 
mupwoes and émxAvoes alternate in the history of the world. Origen, 
in answer, refers to Josephus, Avxzé. i. 2. 3; to Deut. iv. 24; Dan. 
vil. 10; Mal. il. 2; 1 Cor. iii. 12, but not to 2 Peter, and insists 
that the office of the fire, as described in Scripture, is to purify and 
not to destroy. It may be suspected that here we have a glimpse 
of one of Origen’s reasons for his doubts about 2 Peter. © 

In Clement, S/vom, v. 14. 121, 122, we find an iambic passage, 
which is quoted also in the de monarchia (Otto, vol. iil. p. 136), and 
there attributed to Sophocles. The verses speak, not only of the 
world-tire, but of the Two Ways, and may be later than Barnaédas. 
But the words dra:ta tariyea xai perdpowa pr€éfer paveto’ Come very 
close to 2 Pet. i. ro, 

Justin, Afo/, 1. 20, appeals to the Sibyl and Hystaspes as 
authorities for the belief in the world-fire. The first reference is to 
Orac. Sib, iv. 172-177; this book is supposed to have been com- 
posed in the time of Titus or Domitian. The prophecies of 
Hystaspes were Christian; as to their age, Clement (Strom. vi. 
5. 43) appears to say that they were quoted in the IIérpov 
xypvypa, the date of which is not later than a.p. 140-150 (Chron- 
vlogte, p. 472). It may be suspected that both Hystaspes and the 
fourth book of the Oracles belong to the same family as the pseudo- 
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Petrine literature, Justin’s words explain the opening lines of the 
famous hymn: 
“Dies irae, dies illa 
Soluet saeclum in fauilla, 
Teste Dauid cum Sibylla” ; 


where the testimony of the Sibyl is coupled with that of the Psalms 
(probably Ps. xcvii. 3). 

But whence did the Sibyl and Hystaspes derive their opinion 
that the world would be destroyed by fire? It was held by 
the Valentinians, who may have borrowed it from the Stoics; but 
it was opposed by Irenaeus (i. 7. 1), whose own belief was that the 
world would be transformed by fire, but not destroyed (v. 36. 1). 
It is not to be found precisely in the Old Testament, though 
there are passages such as Ps. xcvii. 3, “A fire goeth before 
Him, and burneth up His adversaries round about” (cf. Isa. 
xxxiv. 4, li. 6, Ixvi. 15, 16, 22; Mal. iv. 1, quoted by 2 Clement 
xvi.), where the fire of the Lord’s presence, the refiner’s fire, is 
described as burning up all evil, and so making a new heaven 
and earth. The general language of the New Testament does 
not go beyond this (Heb. xii. 29; 1 Cor. iii. 13, vii. 31; 2 Thess. 
i. 8; Apoc. xxi. 1). Origen referred to Josephus, Amt. i. 2. 3, mpo- 
cipyxer 'ASap dpanopoy Tov Suv tceobay, Tov piv Kar’ loxty wupés, 
ov Exepov 8é xara Biav Kal wAnbiv Taros: but this Adamic prophecy 
puts the world-fire before the Deluge, and this order is not merely 
accidental, as appears from the account of Seth and his two pillars, 
which immediately follows. We should infer from the words of 
Josephus that Adam foretold a catastrophe either by fire or by 
water; or again, if Josephus is quoting loosely, and we are not to 
insist upon the sequence of events, we may suppose that he spoke 
of the Deluge, and of the overthrow of Sodom, It is certain that 
the destruction of the world by fire was not an article of faith 
among the Jews, for Philo argues strongly against it (de inc. Mundi). 

Here again we may ask how a doctrine which was regarded 
with much suspicion, as belonging to Stoicism and as preached by 
heretics, came, nevertheless, to be widely held, unless it was sup- 
ported by some apostolic document. 

The Second Epistle of St. Peter must have been written before 
the persecution of Nero, and therefore must be older than the 
fourth book of the Siby/line Oracles. It is, then, quite a tenable 
opinion that the belief in the world-fire arose ultimately out of 
this Epistle. 

Lastly, it is not improbable that the whole prolific family of 
pseudo-Petrine literature springs from the hint given in 2 Pet. i. 15. 
The apostle had promised something more, and the temptation to 
supply it was irresistible, 
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$ 3. RELATION OF 2 PETER TO JUDE. 


Of these two writers one borrowed from the other ; this is quite 
certain. 

The priority of 2 Peter was affirmed with confidence by Luther. 
No one, he says, can deny it. But since the time of Eichhorn the 
opposite view has yained ground, and is maintained with confidence 
quite as great. Holtzmann writes, “It is not necessary again to 
refute this hypothesis (of the priority of 2 Peter), which at the 
present day is practically abandoned.” Weiss says that “there 
can be no question ” as to the prionty of Jude. Professor Harnack, 
Reuss, Jiilicher, von Soden, Dr Salmon, are of the same opinion. 

Yet Luther’s judgment has not been left without supporters. It 
has been defended in recent times by Dr. Lumby (in the Speaker's 
Commentary), Mansel, Plummer (in Ellicott’s Commentary), Spitta, 
and Zahn. 

.\n intermediate position is held by Kihl, who thinks that 2 Pet. 
ii, T—lli. 2 1s an interpolation; that the original Epistle was used by 
Jude ; that the interpolation was taken from Jude. This peculiar 
VieW appears to rest mainly on two supports—(1) that Jude 17, 18 
is a quotation from 2 Pet. il 3; (2) that the Libertines of the 
second chapter have nothing to do with the Mockers of the third. 
The weakness of the latter argument is palpable. The theory of 
interpolation is always a last and desperate expedient. We shall 
see as we go on that the style of the Epistle is uniform, and that 
the second chapter has natural links of connexion with the first 
and with the third. Nor is there any mark of dislocation at the 
beginning or end of the passage which Kuhl supposes to have 
been thrust Into the original text. 

When two writers, whose date cannot be precisely ascertained, 
are clearly in the position of borrower and lender, the question of 
priority must turn to a great degree on points of style, and these 
will always strike different minds in different ways. If the arrange- 
ment of the one writer Is more logical, and his expression clearer, 
than those of the other, it may be thought either that the first has 
improved upon the second, or that the second has spoiled the first. 
The criterion is of necessity highly subjective, and no very positive 
result will be attained unless we can show that the one has mis- 
understood the other, that the one uses words which are not only 
not used by the other, but belong to a different school of thought, 
or that the one has detinitely quoted the other. There are passages 
in our Epistles which furnish us with these mcans of decision. 

(2) 2 Pet. i. 4, wepots Coho taprapwras: Jude 6, Sexpors aidiors, 

Jude’s words are most probably to be explained as a paraphrase 
of the ancient variant cepats. It is just possible to find both the 
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“pits” and the “chains” in Enoch (see notes), but it is not easy to 
think that the two writers are here drawing independently from the 
same well, 

2 Pet. ii, 11, 08 $épovor kar atrav mapa Kuply Brdodnpov 
xpiow: Jude 9, ote ééAunoe xplow exeveyxeiv Praognpias. St. 
Peter says that the angels do not bring against da (the Fallen 
Angels) “a railing accusation in the presence of the Lord” (see 
note on the passage). This gives a perfectly good sense; the 
Angels are not like the False Teachers who do bring railing, 
scandalous, passionate charges against défa, the leaders of the 
Church, and commit this sin in the presence and hearing of the 
Lord. But here Jude inserts his reference to the Assumption of 
Moses. The devil claimed the body of Moses on the ground that he 
was a murderer (because Moses had slain the Egyptian). Michael 
does not “charge the devil with blasphemy,” as he might have 
done, but contents himself. with saying, “The Lord rebuke thee.” 
(See the Assumption of Moses in Hilgenfeld, Nouum Testamentum 
extra Canonem receptum; the passage in question does not exist in 
the large fragment which survives in a Latin translation, but is 
sufficiently attested.) The correct sense of xpiow émeveyxeiv BAac~ 
dnpias is given by Origen, Ep. ad Alexandrinos, Lomm. xvii. p. 8, 
where, after referring to the words of Jude, he proceeds, “quidam 
eorum qui libenter contentiones reperiunt, adscribunt nobis et 
nostrae doctrinae blasphemiam,” “they impute blasphemy to me 
and my doctrine.” The passage exists only in a Latin translation, but 
the meaning is quite clear. Jude has, of course, omitted rapa Kupiw, 
because the dispute between Michael and Satan did not occur in 
the presence of the Lord. But he has altered and spoiled St. Peter's 
point, and quite destroyed the parallel. The False Teachers did 
bring railing accusations, but did not bring accusations of blasphemy. 

(4) Jude has certain words, which may be called Pauline, and are 
certainly not Petrine. KAyrés, 1 ; dywos (in the sense of “Christians ”), 
33 aveija, in the sense of “indwelling spirit,” and yuxtxds, 19. Per- 
haps we cannot lay great stress on the first of these words, but the 
second most probably, and the third and fourth certainly, are alien 
from the Petrine vocabulary. To St. Peter yvx7 means the soul, the 
seat of the religious life, and he could not possibly use yuxtxds in the 
sense of carnal. Now it is surely far more natural to suppose that 
Jude was in the habit of using Pauline language, and slipped these 
words in without any sense of incongruity, than that 2 Peter, while 
following Jude slavishly elsewhere, cut out these words on doctrinal 
grounds. Anyhow, Jude mixes up the psychology of St. Peter with 
that of St. Paul, and this fact seems to tell heavily against him. 

© 2 Pet. ili. 3, 4, TovTo mparov yerdanovres Ore Aeicor rat én” 
doydrav tov Hpepiv & eurarypovy gumaixrar kara ras idias emibypias 
atrév mopevdperot, ai A€yorres, Hod éorw %) érayyeAa THs rapovvios 
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attor ; Jude 17, 18, ipets Se dyaryroi, prnoOyre TOY pHoudruy Ton 

Tpoeipypevwv Uro Tov drorrdAwy tov Kupiou naw Inood Xpurrov, 6 ore 
€Aeyor Uptr, ‘Er éoxarou xXpovouv évovrat eumatxras KaTa Tas éavToy 
érOupius Topevdoperor Trav doeBewr. St. Peter gives the warning as 
his own, introducing it just as he does the other warning about the 
interpretation of prophecy, with the words, rovro ™pwroy yivwoxovres 
(i. 20), and the Hebraism, éy éumatypovg ¢uxaixras, is quite in his 
style (see note on ii. 12). Jude gives the words as a quotation, but as 
an apostolic commonplace. We cannot lay stress on the verb é\cyor 
when we remember the familiar phrase 9 ypady A€ye. But prob- 
ably Jude means that he could find the substance of the warning 
in the teaching of more than one of the apostles. No doubt he 
could have done so; we may refer to Acts xx. 29, or to the Chris- 
tian prophecy recorded by St. Paul, 1 Tim. iv. 1. Jude may very 
well be thinking of St. Paul as well as of St. Peter. But the point 
is, that this particular form of the prophecy is found only in 2 Peter. 
There is certainly strong reason for thinking that Jude is here 
quoting 2 Peter. The reader may consult the remarks of Kihl, 
Spitta, Zahn (Zindlettung, § 43, part 11. p. 81 of the second edition) 
on the one side, and of Jiilicher (Zin/eitung, p. 187) on the other. 
See also the notes on the passages in 2 Peter and Jude. 

It may be thought that the passages and words that have been 
adduced are such in kind and gravity as to form a presumption, 
perhaps it may be said a strong presumption, in favour of 2 Peter. 
But if so, this presumption ought not to be set aside unless it can 
be rebutted by weightier evidence on the other part. No such 
evidence can be adduced. The rest of the argument depends upon 
points of arrangement and style, which can establish nothing beyond 
a more or less vague opinion. Yet it will be worth while to run 
through the two Epistles, and note how far the conclusion already 
suggested is strengthened or weakened by considerations of a more 
general order. 

The Salutation of 2 Peter ends with the words xapis tyty xai 
eipnvy wAnOur6en. The formula agrees verbally with that of the First 
Epistle. It is a salutation of simple archaic type, combining the 
Christian equivalent for the current heathen yxatpew with the ordinary 
Hebrew Peace. Jude has éXeos tty xai cipyvy Kat aydrn rAnbuv- 
Gein. The verb is the same as in 1 Peter; the nouns remind us 
of St. Paul’s xdpes Acos eipyvy, 1 Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 2; Tit. 1. 4; 
see also 2 John 3. It should be observed that immediately before 
these words we find the Pauline «Ayrots. St. Jude’s formula is 
conflate and later. Some critics believe that 2 Peter is earlier than 
1 Peter. But if it is later, and if the author was a forger, it is 
remarkable that he should have quoted the First Epistle here and 
here only. On the other hand, if the author was St. Peter himself, 
it is most natural that he should use his ordinary form of address, 
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and not surprising that every other part of the Second Epistle 
should differ from the First. 

The rest of the first chapter of 2 Peter forms an exordium. The 
author does not dash into his subject, but circles round it, dwelling 
upon thoughts of which we do not quite see the application till they 
are finally brought to a point. This method is characteristic also 
of the First Epistle, in which the special lesson of patient endur- 
ance under persecution is slowly and gradually approached. In the 
Second Epistle the object is to guard the readers against the seduc- 
tions of the False Teachers and Mockers. With this view the 
writer dwells first upon the fulness and completeness of the apos- 
tolic teaching (ver. 3); next, upon its unique power; in this way 
alone we become partakers of the divine nature (ver. 4); next, upon 
the consequent necessity of moral and spiritual growth (vers, 5-10), 
which is the condition of entrance into the kingdom (ver. 11). From 
this he proceeds to the authority of the apostolic teaching. It 
rests, not on ingenious speculation, but on the witness of facts, 
especially of the Transfiguration (vers. 16-18), and is confirmed by 
Prophecy (ver. 19); but Prophecy must be rightly understood. 

This exordium is quite appropriate, and contains nothing to 
arouse suspicion, unless we are convinced that the Transfiguration 
is itself a myth. It abounds in thoughts and phrases which anti- 
cipate not only the second, but the third chapter (dperj, eioéBaa, 
Sonor}, $Oopd, Bivayus xal wapovola, erdyye\pa). 

Some of the phrases employed have been thought to belong 
to the second century ; but without any reason. Deissmann (Bide/- 
studien, p. 277, Eng. trans. p. 360) prints a portion of an inscription 
from Stratonicea in Caria. It contains the preface to a decree of the 
town council, and is supposed to belong to the year a.p. 22 or there- 
abouts. It uses not only the phrase racav axovdiy elapéper Gar (2 Pet. 
i. 5), but also Oeéa Sivas (2 Pet. i, 3). ‘This latter expression was 
familiar to town authorities and citizens. It may be observed that 
inéryios (2 Pet. i. 1) is also a political word. It is quite possible 
that St. Peter’s amanuensis was'a Roman citizen, whether Silvanus 
or another, who had often seen inscriptions like that of Stratonicea, 
and was familiar with the language current among the officials by 
whom they were composed. Q@eias xowwvol pvrews (2 Pet. i. 4) 
belongs rather to philosophy, but would be quite intelligible to 
any fairly educated man in St. Peter's time. 

St. Jude’s opening consists of an address in two verses, and 
an introduction in one. He tells his people that he had been 
intending to write to them “about our common salvation,” an 
ordinary pastoral letter, but “found it necessary to write and exhort 
you to do battle for the faith once for all delivered to the saints.” 
Spitta thinks that his words, rj drat mapadobetoy trois dylous 
wiore, were suggested by ris wapadobcions abrois dylas evroAjs 
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2 Fe i: 21. This may be the case; and, if SO, it is a strong 
Poni in favour of the priority of 2 Peter. But, in any case, St 
Jz: hire again uses a Pautine expression, rots dytots, Clearly, 
G.s°. he was writing in a hurry. He had meant to do one thing 
Anco found Rimse.t obiged to do another. It is not difficult to 
sur nse either that St Peter's letter had reached him and opened 


ton had been “Drowent to ‘him that Antinomian teachers were at 
Work In his Cistricl tnat ume pressed, and that he copied out, with 
MN) Verv great ateration, as much of St. Peter's letter as he thought 
necessary. Tzxere would be nothing at all extraordinary in this. 
t. Jude's people were not the same as St. Peter’s. 
ve e may novice mere another phrase of St. Jude’s, which comes 


. ye know all things.” of the instances of God’s judgment in similar 
$25. Tei is a hasty phrase. What Christians knew once for all, is 

e faith once for a. delivered. The term does not apply very 
easy even to particular facts recorded in Old Testament history, 
Stil less Coe *$ it ap;iv to the doom of the fallen angels, or to the 
dispute between Michael and Satan. The words of Jude bear a 
Close resemd.ince to those of St. Peter (i 12), “Wherefore I will 
always remind vou of these things (the promises, the need of 
growth in virtue), though ye know them.” It can hardly be 
denied that the two passages are connected, or that St. Peter’s 
phrase 1s much more natural and intelligible than St. Jude’s. 

The second chapter of the Petrine Epistle follows easily and 
without any k-nd of dislocation from the first. Prophecy witnesses 
to the truth of the apostles’ doctrine, but it must be rightly under- 
stood. There were, as we know, those who did not interpret 
prophecy in the same sense as St. Peter. Further, even in Israel 
there were false prophets. ‘So among you there will be false 
teachers.” There is some difficulty here about the future tense. 
St. Peter speaks of these false teachers partly in the future, partly 
in the present, and it is not quite certain whether he means that 
they are already at work in other districts and will soon invade the 
Churches to which he is writing, or whether we are to regard the 
future as meaning “there must be,” “there are and always will be.” 
St. Peter does not say expressly that the false teachers claimed to be 
prophets, but there can be little doubt that they did so, for they 
could hardly justify their doctrine except by an appeal to revelation. 
At any rate the analogy between false teacher and false prophet 
is so close that what is true of the one is in the main true of the 
other also. The point is, that it does not follow that every one 
who claims to be prophet or teacher is really what he professes 
to be. There must be a test. ‘hese teachers are false, because 
they introduce “heresies” (see note on this word), because they 
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deny the Lord who bought them, because they are immoral. They 
deceive men with lying words; they will gain much success, and 
bring reproach on the way of truth, but their doom is destruction. 

With this passage (2 Pet. ii. 1-3) the reader must compare 
Jude 4. St. Jude does not call his antagonists either teachers or 
prophets, though the word évummaféuevo, in ver. 8, may imply 
that they claimed prophetic inspiration. ‘Certain men,” he says, 
“have slipped in.” They are already at work. If we may take 
St. Peter's future, “there will be false teachers,” as practically a 
present, St. Jude’s letter may have been written very shortly after- 
wards, On’ the other hand, St. Jude’s language has been taken to 
imply a not inconsiderable interval of time. He goes on to say 
of these men that they are oi rdAat xpoyeypappévor is roto 73 
xpiva, Spitta finds here a reference to 2 Peter; but it is much 
easier to take wdAa to mean “in the ancient Scriptures,” “in the 
Old Testament.” But what is the meaning of rotro 75 xpipa? No 
judgment has been mentioned. For an explanation we must go to 
2 Pet. ii. 3, where, after the description of the false teachers, we 
find the words ols 76 xpiva éxrada ovx dpye. St. Jude goes on to 
say of these men that they are impious, that they change the grace 
of “our God” into licentiousness, and that they deny our only 
Master and Lord Jesus Christ. “Our God” is from 2 Pet. i. rz 
the concluding phrase is surely an exaggeration of St. Peter's rév 
dyopdoavra airois deardrnvy dpvovpevo. Nay, St. Jude not only 
exaggerates, but rather spoils the phrase. St. Peter had more than 
one good reason for inserting éyopdcavra before Seardryy. 

Here follow in both writers the instances of God’s judgments on 
the impious. It will be convenient to arrange the two lists side by 
side— 





2 Parer. Juve, 
I. Israel in the Wilderness, 
2. The Fallen Angels. The Fallen Angels. 





3. The Flood (Noah). 
4. The Cities of the Plain (Lot). The Cities of the Plain (Lot 
is not mentioned), 





5 Cain, 
6. Balaam, Balaam, 
J Korah, 





It will be observed that St. Peter’s instances are arranged in strictly 
chronological order, while Jude’s are not. This fact has been 
counted by some in St. Peter’s favour; by others, against him. St. 
Peter again twice couples an instance of mercy with an instance of 
judgment ; this fact again has been reckoned both on the one side 
and on the other. We may notice that St. Peter, with his mind 
fixed on false teachers, naturally begins with the fallen angels, who, 
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according to Jewish tradition, taught men all kinds of wickedness. 
There is no particular point in St. Jude’s first instance, but it may, of 
course, be said that St. Peter saw this, and accordingly left it out. 
The Flood St. Peter mentioned probably because Noah was a 
preacher of righteousness, a “dignity” who was blasphemed by man 
but approved by God. But the instance has a further value for 
him, because he is going to argue in the third chapter that as the 
world was once destroyed by water, so it will again be destroyed by 
fire. Jere it may be said that St. Peter had a definite reason for 
adding. Nor is it conclusive, if we say that St. Peter is of a more 
merciful and pastoral spirit than St. Jude, and that his mention of 
Noah and Lot points towards the beautiful saying (iil. g) that God's 
will is that all men should come to repentance. It is true that 
there is a certain exaggeration and passion, and a fiery zeal for 
orthodoxy about St. Jude. He describes the sin of the Cities of 
the Plain (dreAOotca: dmicw capKos érépas) in such a way that it 
ceases to be parallel to that of the false teachers, and his view of the 
proper treatment of penitents (vers. 22, 23) is couched in language 
of great severity. Again, Cain, the murderer, is rather a fierce 
parallel. Some have indeed supposed that we have here Philo’s 
whimsical allegorism, in which Cain is the type of the sceptic; but 
this is not at all in St. Jude’s manner. The same fierce note sounds 
in the instance of Korah, who rebelled againt the priests. St. Jude 
was evidently a zealot, and it may, of course, be said that the author 
of 2 Peter did not quite like this fire and fury, and did what he 
could to soften it down. But it seems more probable that the case 
was the reverse of this, that St. Jude did not think 2 Peter quite 
strong enough. 

Much has been written in Germany about what is called the 
Apokryphenscheu of 2 Peter. St. Jude makes free use of apocryphal 
authorities: he specifies the sin of the fallen angels, mentions the 
dispute between Michael and Satan, and quotes Enoch by name. 
The comparative reticence of 2 Peter is supposed to point to a date 
late in the second century, about A.D. 170, when the idea of a canon 
of Scripture was taking shape, and men were beginning to look with 
suspicion on all books that were not included in the authorised 
lists. Hence, it is said, we must infer that 2 Peter abbreviated 
and expurgated Jude. But there is nothing in this argument. 
Enoch was not absolutely rejected before the fourth century (see 
the introduction in Mr. Charles’ edition), and the use made of 
Jewish tradition in 2 Peter is very similar to that which we find in 
1 Peter, or in Paul, who probably refers to the Assumption of Moses 
in Gal. ill. 19, and certainly adopts a Rabbinical fancy in 1 Cor. 
x. 4. Further, what I venture to think a conclusive reason for 
regarding the passage about Michael as an addition made by Jude 
has been given above. 
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It may be asserted that Peter’s mind is clearer and more intelli- 
gent than that of Jude. In addition to the two instances cited (xatrep 
«i5éras, and the choice and arrangement of the historical examples), 
the reader should take note of the extraordinary haste and con- 
fusion of Jude’s censure on the people of the Cities of the Plain. 
He not only brings out that feature of their wickedness which is 
not applicable, but goes on to charge them in particular with “ blas- 
pheming dignities” (ver. 8). St. Peter does not fall into this error. 
What he says (ii. 10, 11) is that the false teachers blaspheme dignities, 
while the angels do not. Certainly St. Peter is the more intelligent 
of the two. On the other hand, he drops at times into awkward and 
confused expressions, and here Jude corrects him. One instance 
of this is to be found in 2 Pet. ii. 12, a badly constructed sentence 
which Jude (ver. 10) has straightened out, dropping the vulgar 
Hebraism (é rj ope ¢pOapyrovra:), and making things much 
smoother, Another occurs in 2 Pet. ii. 17, where the metaphors 
are mixed up in the style of a Hebrew prophet ; fountains and mists 
are punished with darkness. Here, again, Jude has laid his finger 
on the artistic defect. Fountains cannot be sent into darkness, he 
said to himself; no, but éorépes wAavjras can (ver. 12). To some 
this will seem an obvious emendation in the style of Bentley; to 
others, again, the prettiness will appear to be a mark of originality, 

Of the concluding section of 2 Peter, of the Parousia section, 
there is only one distinct trace in Jude. Peter introduces it with 
the warning that “in the last days there shall come mockers, say- 
ing, Where is the promise of His coming?” Jude quoted the first 
clause as apostolic (see above), but omitted the second clause, in 
which the nature of the mock is defined. Now, if Peter, on the 
word “mockers,” shut up his copy of Jude and plunged into 
original composition, it must be admitted that he has disguised 
the seam with phenomenal skill. On the other hand, if we read 
over Jude 16-169, it will be seen that vers. 17, 18 can be cut out with- 
out damage either to the grammar or to the sense. Further, Jude 
has inserted the genitive rév doeSedv, which is not wanted, and 
appears to be suggested by the quotation from Enoch, which he 
had inserted just before. It is possible that dysdmous, Jude 24, 
may have been suggested by dpwpyjrous, 2 Pet. iii. 14, and xpoc- 
Sexopevor, Jude 21, by rpoSoxdvres, 2 Pet. iii. 14. 

If we are to ask why St. Jude omitted St Peter's argument 
about the Parousia and the final section of 2 Peter generally, many 
answers may be suggested. It may be that he could not quite 
adopt St. Peter’s reasoning. It may be that he thought that his 
quotation from Enoch was a sufficient proof of the Second Advent. 
It may be that among his flock Antinomianism was a burning ques- 
tion, while the Parousia was not. It may be, again, that he did 
not quite like the way in which St. Peter speaks of St. Paul, for 
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Jude uses Pauline language, and clearly did not think that there 
was anything dvovdyrov in the epithet puxexds. Or it may be simply 
that he felt that he had said quite enough, and had no time to spare. 
Sometimes there is a reason for an omission ; thus Marcion intention- 
ally left out parts of St. Luke’s Gospel : sometimes there is none; thus 
in the Apostolical Church Ordinance the Way of Death 1s not given. 
Nothing has been said in this section about the argument from 
the vocabulary of the two Epistles. This point has been worked 
out with great elaboration by Spitta. It is difficult to see how the 
question can be posed in such a manner as to admit of a definite 
answer. Yet there are two points on which it is possible to lay 
some weight. Jude undoubtedly borrows from a vocabulary which 
is not St. Peter’s; and it is noticeable that these peculiar words 
occur before and after the description of the Antinomian teachers, 
in those introductory and concluding verses which are, in the main, 
St. Jude’s own property. Again, the style of 2 Peter is uniform 
throughout, and its most distinctive feature, the habit of repeating 
words, marks all three chapters alike. But we must deal with this 
subject, which is of great importance, in the following sectiun. 


§ 4. VOCABULARY, GRAMMAR, AND STYLE OF 2 PETER. 


The following words are found in 2 Peter, but not elsewhere in 
the New Testament: 

“Adeopos', dxatamavoros (v./. dxardractos), dAwors!, duabys, 
drogevyey!, dpyeiv!, dorypixtos, abypypds, BAdupa, BépBopos!, Bpa- 
durys, duavydfew, Svovontos, éyxatoixeiv, exmadat, eAreyks}, euaracypov7, 
évrpupar!, éfaxodovieiv!, éfépapa, érdyyeApa, éxdrrys!, lodriyuos, xara- 
KrAvfev!, cavoova Gar, KvAtopa, AnOy!, peyadomperys!, péyerros', péacpa}, 
pracpds!, pyypy}, puwrdfev, piopos!, dAtyws (v./. ovrws), dulyAn}!, wrapa- 
dpovia (v4, mapavopia), rapacdyev, rapeapéepey, tAGGTOS, Porlynddv, 
cepds (v./. cepa), oTNptypds, oTOLxeLov!, (in sense of physical elements), 
orpeBrorv!, raprapoty, taxwvds!, reppodv, rHxeaOat!, rowade!, roALYTHs, 
ts!, pwodopos, WevdodudsdoKaros. 

Words marked (') are found in the Greek versions of the Old 
Testament. See Hatch and Redpath. 

"Epratypovy, wapadpovia are probably due to corruption of 
the text. See above, p. 213. On BrAéupa, xavootcba, see note. 
‘Evorrys is used in the Old Testament only of God, Esth. v. 1; 
2 Macc. iil. 39; 3 Macc. ii. 21. 

Leusden counts one thousand six hundred and eighty-six drag 
Aeyopeva. in the New Testament. As there are twenty-seven docu- 
ments, this would give them about sixty-two apiece. In 2 Peter 
there are fifty-four, which, considering the brevity of the Epistle, 
ds a very high number. 
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The vocabulary of 1 Peter is dignified ; that of 2 Peter inclines to 
the grandiose (&épaya, érdrrys, poutnddv, raprapoiv, Teppoiv). 

By the help of Bruder we may make a list of about three hundred 
and sixty-one words which are found in 1 Peter but notin 2 Peter, 
Among words which, in spite of the great difference of subject, we 
might have expected to find in the latter Epistle, are the following : 

“Apdlar, dnacuds, dyvilev, dyvds, dvayavay, droxdduyis, Bogdcav, 
ec, eos, Ailey, exis, erxdAyppa, ebayyeAlCay, xabapds, xAnpo- 
vouciv, kAnpovoula, paxdpios, view, olvopAvyla (with xBpos, sro), 
Sropa, rapoxia, répoxos, royaiver, roysjr, olustoy, mpcoBirepos, 
oxdvdadov, cxoduds, cuveldnors, traxor, troxpiors. 

In 2 Peter there are about two hundred and thirty-one words which 
are not found in 1 Peter, and some of these, again, are remarkable : 

“Axapros, dvopos, dpyés, Bacidela, evry, erayyeAia, erayyeA- 
Aeobar, exdyyeApa, emrywicxen, extyrwors, eicePrs, cboéBea, eios, 
ourip, tropipyioxw, irdpynors, tropovi}. 

On the other hand, there are certain points of similarity. Zahn 
(Einleitung, part ii. p. 108) gives the following list : 

*Avactpody, dvactpéperbat, dadbeors (this word is peculiar to 
1 and 2 Peter), dperj of God (but probably in a different sense), 
erdrrau (cf. éromrevar, I ii, 12, ii, 12), dorjpucros and ornpeypss 
(cf. ornpivew, Ty. 10), o7idor Kai pSpo and dowdos at duspyros 
(cf. domidos xai dpopos, 1 i, 19), dxaramavorous dpaprias (cf. wéravras 
Gpaprias, I iv. 1), doéAyea, Yryy (in sense of “soul”), B. Weiss 
(EZinleitung, p. 445) considerably extends this list ; the most notice- 
able fact that he adds to it is the fondness of both 1 and 2 Peter 
for the plural of abstract nouns. 

In 2 Peter there are even fewer particles than in 1 Peter. The 
author never uses pév. He employs very few Hebraisms ; there are 
a couple of reduplications & & pbopa POapieovrat, ii, 125 év éumary- 
por) (umaicrat, ii. 33 in ii, 10 we have robs dxlow aapxds zropevo- 
pévous: in ii, 1, aipéoes dmwhelas; in ii, 14, xardpas téxva, The 
article he uses much in the same way as 1 Peter; sometimes 
omitting it, as with dpyatov xdopou, ii. 5; sometimes again employ- 
ing it with unexpected freedom and elegance, for instance i. 4, rs 
br 7G Kéony & eribyula pOopas: iii, 17, 7 rev Beomwr wddvy: 
8, 16, ii. 7, 10, 22, iii, 5, 12, The expression in the first 
chapter is easy and clear; in the later chapters it becomes at times 
laboured, turgid, involved, and obscure, especially in two passages, 
ii. 12-14, iii. 5-7. Some allowance must be made here for passion, 
for the writer was clearly deeply moved by his subject. It should 
be noticed also that the writer of 1 Peter is extremely embarrassed 
at times ; see iii. 20, 21, iv. 3-6. 

Two features of the style call for special notice. One is the 
habit of repeating words. ‘The following instances may be given: 

i. 5, 11, émyopyyev: i. 10, 19, BeBawos: i, 12, 13, 15, ii, ¥y 

15 
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tropipyypKer, ev dropvycel, pripyy woveto Oat: 1. 17, 18, dvexOeions, 
évexOetvay : 1. 10, 15; lll. 14, oF ew: 1. 41, 18, 20, dxogesyar : 
i. 20, 21, mpopyreia: 1. 20, ill. 3, Tovro mpisTov ywwoKovres : IL I. 3s 
iil, 7, 16, dwwAaa: Il. 4, 5, épetoaro: iL 4, 9, 17, ili. 7, Type: 
li. 10, II, 12, Bréodnpos Braodnpeiv: ii. 2, 15, 21, 660s: ti. 14, 18, 
SededLew : i. 16, 18, PbeyyerGat : 1. 16, 1 2, I o ééaxoAovbeir : 
ii, 13, 15, puobos iBexias : lil, 21, Ml. 2, vroAy: 4, 17, Codos: 
li. 9, ill. 7; Hepa Kpivews: lil, 12, 13, T4y rpootond vy: ill, 10, 12, 
oTuixea, Kavoorpeva: i. 3, 20, ii, 16, 22, iil. 3, 16, 17, Bios: i 16, 
lil. 4, 12, mapovota. This list might be considerably extended. 

Three reflexions may be made upon this peculiarity : 

(1) The repetitions extend throughout the Epistle, and form a 
strong guarantee of its unity against Kuhl’s theory of interpolation. 

(2) Some of the repetitions disappear in the parallel passages of 
Jude, who has, for instance, only the single proov (ver. 11) for the 
duplicated puorOos adixias of Peter, and corrects the Hebraisms év 
pbopa Pbeiper Oar, év euracypory éuruixrat. Jude avoids repetitions ; 
thus in the verse just quoted we have dos rov Katy, wAdyy rod 
Baad, dvtiAoyia tov Kopé, and three different verbs are em- 
ployed. He has a certain skill in devising synonyms. If we 
take his opening and concluding passages, where he is most 
independent, we find the phrase xara ras cavrév éxGupias wopeud- 
nen used twice, 16, 18; miorts occurs twice, 3, 20; amag twice, 

> 5; €Aeos twice, 2, 21; éAeety twice in 22 and 23 "(though this 
’ doubtful ; sce note). But he has more style than Peter, and 
is not given to the needless iteration of insignificant words. It is 
therefore important to observe that in the parallel passage he does 
repeat several of the words which are repeated in 2 Peter, rypeiy, 
6 (415), 13, 21; Coos, 6, 13; xpiots, 6, 9, 15; BAacdnpetvy, BAao- 
dnpia, 8, 9, 10. Now, on these facts it seems far more natural to 
suppose that Jude pruned down, but could not wholly eradicate, 
the repetitions of Peter, than that Peter copied and exaggerated a 
not very marked feature of Jude’s style. Indeed, we should have 
to suppose that Peter was so captivated by Jude’s tautology that 
he introduced the same trick freely into his own first and third 
chapters, where he was writing his own thoughts in his own way. 

(3) It is to be observed that the same habit of repeating words 
is noticeable also in 1 Peter. The following 1 instances may be given : 
1. 8, 9, dogav, dedofacpery : i. 3, iii. 21, 8’ dvacracews ‘Inoot Xpurrov : 
1. 7, 13; iv. 13, V. I, aroxaduys : 1. 9, IO, owrnpta: i. 15, 16, .dytos 
(quater): 1 15, 17, 18, ii. 12, ill, 1, 2, 16, avarrpéper Gat, avac- 
Tpopy: 1. 2, 14, 22, Vraxoy: i. 3, 23, dvayevvay: 1. 253 pypa (bes): 
il. 4, 5, Atos tov, mvevparixés ll. 4, 6, éxAexroy, évripor : ll. 5, 9, 
lepareupa : il. 9, 10, dads (fer): 1. 1, il. 11, waperidnpos: 1. 17, 
ll. IJ, Tapotkia, TApOLKos : li, 12, 14, HL 10, IV. 15s. KakoTroLus : iL 
14, 15, 20, ill. 6, IV. 19, dyaborous, “Tole, -Toua: ii, 19, 20, 23, 
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and nine other places rdoyew 13 and six other places trordo- 
ceoba: iii, 16, 21, cvveldnors: iii. 18, 19, mvedpa: iv, 1, wabdv 
aapxi (dis): i, 13, iv. 7: V. 8, vipaw: Vv. 6, 7, Tarewds, rarewoiv. 
This list also might be extended. 

The habit of verbal repetition is therefore quite as strongly 
marked in the First Epistle as in the Second. This is a matter of 
very high importance. It forms a striking link between the two 
Epistles ; and, further, if we suppose St. Peter to have employed an 
amanuensis, and to have allowed him considerable freedom, it is 
yet just in such a point as this that we should expect the mental 
habit of the real author to be visible through the disguise. 

Another curious feature of the style of 2 Peter is its tendency 
to fall into iambic rhythm. Many sentences can be turned into 
tragic senarii with very little alteration; thus: 

ii. 1, rv dyopdoavra Beorérqy Airodaari, 

3) wAaatotew spas {uopeiovrat Méyots, 

ii, 4, @cds obx éfeicar’ GAG cupoion Lédov 

éraprdpwoer eis Sixnv Thpovpévovs. 

Ini. 19 the cadence and the colour of the words are the same, and 
in the third chapter again there is a perceptible approach to the 
movement of blank verse in the sonorous futures passive, and in the 
character and metrical value of the language, as, for instance, in 
oroxeia 5% Kaveoripeva Avéijrerat OF obpavoi rvpovperor AvOrjcovrat, 

The Attic tragedians were diligently studied and imitated by 
Jewish poetasters in Alexandria ; for instance by Ezekiel, of whom 
some fragments have been preserved by Eusebius (Prep. Euang. 
ix. 28 sqq.). Our knowledge of this interesting man is derived 
through Eusebius and Clement of Alexandria from Alexander 
Polyhistor, a contemporary of Sulla. Ezekiel, probably with the 
special view of introducing the Bible to the knowledge of cultivated 
Greeks, dramatised Exodus in iambic trimeters, and possessed a 
tolerable, though not immaculate, command of the metre. In his 
Exodus he described a wonderful bird which appears to be the 
pheenix, and this may be the source of the reference to the phcenix 
in the epistle of Clement of Rome. 

There were many of these Jewish iambic writers. Some of them 
seem to have palmed off their compositions under the names of the 
famous classic dramatists ; thus in the Stromata of Clement (v, 14. 
113 sqq.) we find passages ascribed to Sophocles, Menander, 
Diphilus, which are certainly of Jewish manufacture. Such extracts 
were collected in anthologies, and were probably widely known 
among educated Christians at a very early date. Some of the first 
Christians had even read the classic dramatists; thus St. Paul 
quotes (1 Cor. xy. 33) a verse of Menander, and even in the Apoc- 
alypse is found a phrase yenovoas Oypiapdrwv (v. 8), which may 
possibly be derived from Sophocles, O. 7: 4. A possible reminis- 
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cence of Menander has been pointed out in the note on 1 Pet. it 
16. The habit of iambic composition passed over into the Church, 
and Irenaeus (i. 15. 6) gives some verses of this kind wntten by 
4 Oetos mpea Burns xai xypvé THs 4AnOeas on the heretic Marcus. 

In Clem. Alex. Protrept. vi. 68; Strom. vy. 11. 75, will be found 
some lines attributed to Euripides. One of these passages, which 
runs thus: 


motos 8° Av olxos rexrévwy wiacGels bro 
déuas Td Oeiov wep Bddroe Tolxwy wrruxais, 


is clearly taken from 1 Kings viii. 27. Here the author is treating 
of Solomon, at any rate he is representing the words of Solomon, 
and it is possible that Proverbs had been wholly or in part versified 
by one or another of these Jewish paraphrasts. It may be per- 
missible to suspect that the zapouia given by 2 Pet. ii. 22 comes 
in its actual shape from such a source as this. Certainly it falls 
very readily into iambics : 

ér’ (Brov edpay’ emiarpéper xiwy, 

ds 7’ és xUdtopua BopBdpou Aedoupéry. 


We should thus be able to account, not only for the combina- 
tion of the biblical proverb about the dog with the non-biblical 
proverb about the sow, but for the use of the remarkable words 
éf¢paya and xvAtopa. (See note on this passage; and for further 
information on the subject of Jewish Alexandrine poetry, refer to the 
Fragments of Alexander Polyhistor in Muller, /ragmenta Htstor- 
tcorum Graecorum ; Schiirer, Jewish People in the time of Christ.) 

If the iambic writers really did exercise a certain influence on 
the style of 2 Peter, two questions arise. Is the fact consistent 
with an early date? and again, Is it possible to suppose, in view 
of this peculiarity of style, that the two Epistles of Peter were 
written by the same hand ? 

To the first question it may be answered, that the marked 
features of literary style in the second century are Homerism in 
vocabulary and Platonism in thought. Of the former there are 
possibly some faint traces in 2 Peter (see notes on il. 14, 17), 
though not more than we can well account for in a contemporary 
of Philo’s ; of the latter there are none. 

To the second question, again, there is an answer. Many writers 
who compose, as a rule, in pure prose, fall at times, consciously or 
unconsciously, into metre. We havea familiar instance of this peculi- 
arity ready to hand in the case of Charles Dickens. Take the follow- 
ing passage, which has often been quoted, from Martin Chusslewtt s 


‘“TIf there be fluids, as we know there are, 
Which conscious of a coming wind, or rain, 
(¢r frost, will shrink and strive to hide themselves 
In their glass arteries ; 
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May not that subtle liquor of the blood 
Perceive by properties within itself, 

‘That hands are raised to waste and spill it; 
And in the veins of men run cold and dull 
‘As his did in that hour!” 


Dickens was familiar with the grave cadences of the stage, and 
here the solemnity of his theme, the mysterious sense of impending 
disaster, shapes his imagination so that his thoughts naturally fall 
into the appropriate vehicle of tragic metre. It is by no means diffi- 
cult to suppose that the author of 2 Peter was uplifted in the same 
way. He sees men bringing blasphemy on the way of Truth, and 
defying the terrors of God’s judgment, Possibly he knew some- 
thing of the Greek tragedians, certainly the swelling and sometimes 
turbid imagery of Wisdom and of the Hebrew prophets would 
recur to his mind. His imagination rises above the region in 
which it habitually dwells; but it rises heavily, and with effort. 
He is no Isaiah, nor even Malachi; yet for once he is treading 
the same heights, and endeavouring to speak as they would have 
spoken. There is a certain dignity in the style of 1 Peter, which, 
under stress of excitement, might easily become grandiose, and 
even a little incoherent. Both these traits may be discerned in 
2 Peter, though they have been absurdly exaggerated. 

Jerome noticed a diversity of style between the two Epistles, 
but it does not appear that Eusebius, Origen, or Clement, who, on 
such a point, were much better authorities, had raised this objec- 
tion. Even greater differences of style were observed by ancient 
critics in the works of Aristotle and Plotinus. They may be 
detected in the undoubtedly genuine works of Thomas Carlyle, 
or in those of Wordsworth, or of Burns. It is a common remark 
that artists have an earlier and a later manner, or that their inspira- 
tion and gift of expression vary with their theme. Unless we can 
say of two writings that they exhibit a different personality and 
tone of mind, a different way of regarding the same objects, it is 
extremely difficult to say at what point formal unlikeness amounts 
to incompatibility. 

Another distinction which has been pointed out between the 
manners of 1 and 2 Peter is the comparative paucity in the latter 
of allusions to the Old Testament or to the gospel. 

1 Peter sometimes refers to the Old Testament, as when he 
speaks of Noah and Sarah, repeatedly quotes it, and constantly 
uses words and phrases which easily remind the reader of their 
biblical origin. On the other hand, though 2 Peter often refers 
to the Old Testament, appealing to it for the instances of judgment 
and the method of creation, he can hardly be said to quote it, and 
his allusions are not so numerous. The passages specially marked 
by the use of large type in Westcott and Hort’s text are five: 
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in 2=Isa lik 5: 1. 22 = Prov. xxv. 11; tii. 8=Ps. xc. (Ixxxix.) 4; 
iL r2= Isa. xxxiv. ¢; UL 13 = Isa Ixv. 17; Ixvi. 22. We may add 
cippy zArtnrten, Dan. uL 313. aiewios Bacihaa, lil, 335 «ara- 
adicpyor ézayer, Gen. vi. 17; é© doydrev Trav npepor, Josh. xxiv. 
27: @ Te dy opu, Ps. il, 6; gudpay ef muepas, Gen. xxxix. 10; 
Esth in: ¢; Isa Iviit 2; S8cs, etOeia ddos are biblical phrases; 
dao\ovSeiy ode is found in Isa. lvi. 11 and elsewhere ; olde Kuptos 
ciweSas ex rupacpot precOa is a reminiscence of Ezek. xiii. 21 or 
some Simicar passage ; wopeverGat omow (only here and once in 
Luke) is tound in Deut. vii. 19; py BovAdpercs rwas dwoAdoGar dAAa 
Taras ¢€is peravcar ywpyoa is a paraphrase of Ezek. xxxiii. 11. 
Furzher, we must take account of a number of detached words— 
xatiaxepos, KaTagtpopy, xararoveigGa:, oxywepa, vuotdlew, pap0s : 
ozhers are noticed in the catalogue of dwaf Aeyopera given at the 
beginning of this section. Objection may be taken to some of the 
instances here cited (see Dr. Chase, Dictionary of the Bible, p. 807); 
but, however carefully the list 1s sifted, enough will remain to show 
that the author of 2 Peter knew his Greek Bible well, and applied 
ts thouchts and speech with facility. 

It must be allowed that 2 Peter is not so saturated with the 
Od Testament as 1 Peter. But on this point great allowance must 
be made for the difference of subject. If a clergyman were to write 
two sermons, one on patience in affliction, another on a peculiar 
form of Antinonuan agnosticism, he would find fifty texts applicable 
to the former subject for one that lent itself to the latter. And if 
2 Peter's use of Hebrew scnpture differs from that of 1 Peter to 
some extent in degree, it yet agrees with it in one remarkable point, 
the manner in which scripture is blended with tradition. In this 
respect the two Epistles are very similar, and both differ from Jude. 

In 1 Peter, again, there are numerous allusions to words or 
facts which are to be found in the Gospels. In 2 Peter only 
three unquestionable | instances have been pointed out. We find 
the phrase yeyora: atrois ra éoxara xeipova Tey mpwrewy, li. 20, cf. 
Matt. nil, 45; Luke xi. 26; a reference to a prophecy made by 
Christ of the “speedy ” or “ sudden” death of the author, 11. 14, cf. 
John xxi, 18, and an account of the Transfiguration. To these 
we may add rév dyopdcarta airots Seoxdryy dpvovpevor, il. 1, cf. 
Matt. x. 33: a possible reminiscence of Luke xii. 7, 8 in OvK 
dpyots of8t dxdprovs, i. 8; and 7 érayyeAia rijs Tapovcias atrod, lil. 4, 
cf. Matt. xxiv. It has been objected that we re should have expected 
to find much more than this. But there is nothing in the Gospels 
so directly applicable to the particular subject of Christian anti- 
nomianism as the words of our Lord in Matt. xi. 45; the quotation 
ix, at any rate, extremely apt. Again, St. Paul deals with the same 
error, the misinterpretation of Christian freedom, in the same way 
as St. Peter, relying upon general Christian principles, but never 
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even once quoting the words of Christ. Yet, again, the objection is 
like the Delphic knife; it cuts with two edges. IT it is difficult to 
understand why St. Peter does not quote the words of our Lord, 
it is far more difficult to explain why a forger, late in the second 
century, does not. ‘The apostles, as all their letters show, did not 
feel bound to be constantly quoting. This habit begins with St. 
‘Clement of Rome. 

Spitta finds another reference to the gospel history in the words 
rod xadécavros jas (i. 4). Christ in person called the apostles. 
The interpretation of the pronouns in the first chapter is much dis- 
puted, but Spitta is very possibly right. On this point the reader 
may consult the notes. 

That the reference in i. 14 is to the prophecy of our Lord, 
recorded in the last chapter of St. John’s Gospel, may be regarded 
as certain, in spite of Spitta’s objections (see the answer of Dr, 
Chase in the Dictionary of the Bible) ; and that the incident described 
in i, 16 sqq. is the Transfiguration, has been doubted only by Hof- 
mann. The details of these two passages will be found in the 
notes ; here two points only need be considered. 

It has been asked why St. Peter, when he is undertaking to 
prove the truth of the Second Advent, should select for his purpose 
the Transfiguration rather than the Ascension. It may seem a 
curious choice, when we remember the words of the angels in Acts 
i. 11. Yet reasons may be found. It is possible, indeed most 
probable, that those who denied the Parousia denied also the 
Resurrection ; and, if this was so, it was useless for St. Peter to meet 
them by blankly affirming the fact of the Ascension. Nor could he 
well quote the promise of our Lord Himself (Matt. xxiv. 30), for 
this also they denied. But if all the rest of the gospel history was 
accepted by his opponents, the story of the Transfiguration was 
common ground. It may be noticed that St. Peter does not use 
the Transfiguration to prove the Parousia, but to prove the credibility 
of the apostles who had preached the Parousia. For this purpose 
the incident was admirably suited. The apostles had on that 
occasion not only beheld the majesty of the Lord, but had heard a 
voice from heaven; they had come into direct communication with 
God, and this fact was a strong guarantee of the general truth of 
their teaching. May we not also think that the Transfiguration 
may have been directly suggested to St. Peter’s mind by the pre- 
ceding pera ri yay t€odov? The word é€o8os occurs in St. Luke’s 
account of the Transfiguration (ix. 31); but this is not the point. 
St. Peter has just been saying that he will take care that even after 
his own death his readers shall be reminded of the truth of his 
doctrine. In Matt. xvii. 9 we read, “Tell the vision to no man 
till the Son of Man have risen from the dead,” that is to say, “ till 
after My death.” It is just possible that the similarity of phrase 
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may have led St. Peter to think of the Transfiguration. This would 
be quite in the manner of 1 Peter, where the following thought is 
often dictated by the preceding word. 

But it has also been thought that the Transfiguration was selected 
because St. Peter was one of the three who were present on that 
occasion, and that this shows too keen an anxiety on the writer’s 
part to identify himself with St. Peter. The same difficulty has been 
raised with regard to the preceding allusion to the prophecy recorded 
in John xxi. The argument is one of those over which men may 
dispute without end. ‘The reader must put himself, as best he can, 
in the writer’s place, and ask himself how an apostle might have 
been expected to speak in the circumstances, how a forger would 
probably have expressed himself. If a writer declares his identity 
in the Address only of an Epistle, as is the case in 1 Peter, the 
Address is treated as a forged addition. If he hints in an unmis- 
takable way who he is, as is the case in the Gospel of St. John, his 
words are regarded as so suspicious, and even indecent, that he 
must be a forger. If he does both, as is the case in 2 Peter, the 
evidence against him is often treated as irrefutable. Obviously this 
method of procedure leads to no conclusion. As regards what an 
author says about himself, we can ask only whether, having regard 
to his known character and position, it is possible or impossible, 
Now no man can affirm that what St. Peter tells us about himself, 
in the Second Epistle, is inappropriate ; the objection, indeed, is that 
it is much too appropriate. But no document was ever condemned 
as a forgery upon this ground. 

The facts which seem to emerge from this review are partly 
favourable, partly unfavourable, to the view that 2 Peter was written 
by the same hand as 1 Peter. Chief among the former are (1) the 
habit of verbal repetition, (2) the use of Apocrypha, Among the 
latter we have observed (1) that the style of the two Epistles is 
different, but not openly incompatible, in expression, and in formal 
use of Scripture; (2) that the favourite phrases of the one Epistle 
are not those of the other: this point is more than verbal, and calls 
for further elucidation. 

It has been also pointed out that the vocabulary and style con- 
tain no elements which were not in existence in the apostolic age. 

So far we may agree with Weiss, that no document in the New 
Testament is so like 1 Peter as 2 Peter, 


§ 5. ORGANISATION AND DOCTRINE IN 2 PETER. 
Exceedingly little information on the subject of Church organisa~ 


tion is to be gathered from the Epistle. Even the presbyter, who 
in 1 Peter occupies a conspicuous position, is not mentioned. On 
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the other hand, great stress is laid in the first chapter on the 
authority of the apostles ; and in the final paragraph St, Paul, though 
he is not expressly called an apostle, is spoken of as one whose 
words carry great weight ; whose Epistles, if not actually scripture, 
may at least be named in the same breath with scripture ; and whose 
doctrine, though capable of perversion, is in substantial accord with 
that of the Twelve. It has been supposed that in iii. 2 the phrase 
“your apostles” involves a wider use of the title apostles, similar 
to that found in 1 Thess. ii. 6, where St. Paul calls: Silvanus and 
Timotheus apostles. If this point could be established, it would 
afford a strong argument for placing the Epistle at an extremely 
early date, But enough has been said in the Introduction to 1 Peter 
on the use of the title apostle. There is no sufficient reason for 
thinking that in 2 Peter it is applied to any but the Twelve. 

Some importance may be attached to the absence of all allusion 
to Church officials in 2 Peter. It has been maintained that the 
Epistle was written in the second century, and directed against some 
form of Gnosticism. Now the Gnostic controversy greatly strength- 
ened the position of the hierarchy, and it is hard to believe that, if 
this debate had actually been raging at the time, the Epistle could 
have failed to contain some reference to bishops and presbyters. 
It may be replied that the forger was too clever to betray himself 
by such an anachronism. Buta forger of the second century would 
not have known that it was an anachronism. In the Afostolical 
Church Ordinance, which is quoted by Clement of Alexandria, we 
find St. Peter presiding over a highly developed hierarchy. ‘The 
pseudonymous writers of the early Church, from the nature of 
things, were never either intelligent or critical. They did not 
attempt to qualify themselves for their task by an accurate study of 
the past; indeed, it would not have been possible for them to do 
so. There is hardly a single instance of a really good pseudo- 
antique except the Platonic Letters, the work of an otiose scholar, 
who had thoroughly studied his exemplar, and could reproduce his 
style and circumstances to a nicety. But what was difficult for an 
Athenian professor with a library at his command was quite beyond 
the capabilities of an uneducated Christian. Such a man does not 
comprehend even the simplest rules of the forger’s art. We may 
apply to him the words of Persius, “ Digitum exsere, peccas.” 

The doctrine of the Epistle will be most conveniently considered 
under the two headings of practical and speculative. 

As regards practical doctrine, the Second Epistle agrees very 
closely with the first. It is disciplinarian, not mystic. Pauline 
terminology and ideas are absent, and not only absent, but foreign 
to the writer’s point of view. This is seen at once from the crucial 
words Sicaos (ii. 7, 8) and yuyy (ii. 8, 14). "EmayyeAla (iii. 4, 9) 
is not the promise of salvation by faith, but that of new heavens 
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and earth. IIvedyza does not occur except of the Holy Spirit (i. 21). 
Christian prophecy is not mentioned, but the False Teachers (ii. 1) 
probably claimed authority as prophets. The prophecies of the 
Old Testament were inspired by the Holy Ghost (1. 21), but they 
need an interpreter. This is the view expressed in 1 Pet. L 10-12; 
it was held both in the primitive Church (Acts viii. 31) and in later 
times. Christ has “bought” or ransomed the believer (ii. 1), bind- 
ing him thereby to a life of moral purity. In baptism men are 
cleansed from their old sins; and he who lives like a barren tree 
has forgotten this cleansing (i. 9; cf. 1 Pet. i. 18, 19, iii 21). 
Faith is given by God (i. 1), but is developed by human action, 
through virtue and knowledge into love (i. 5-8). Thus “calling” 
and “election” are made sure (i. 10); and this growth in practical 
Christian excellences forms the passport, the right of ‘‘entrance” 
into the eternal kingdom of Christ, which will be given by God 
(i. 11). Life is progress conditioned by obedience, and the ful- 
ness of the reward is future. And for this progress the Christian 
needs constant admonition and instruction from those who know 
better than he does himself (i. 12-18). It is easy to see why the 
author speaks of moral obligation as “a command” (évroAy, il. 21), 
as the Way of Truth, the Straight Way, the Way of Righteousness 
(ii. 2, 15, 21). Throughout the Epistle great stress is laid upon 
Fear, and the thought of the Day of Judgment. Sin (dpapria) is 
not an inner malign power, but the wicked act proceeding from 
“desire” (i. 4). It is corruption (POopd, 1. 4, 11. 19), the pollution 
of the world (ii. 20); but, as in 1 Peter, there is no indication of a 
belief in the hereditary transmission of evil. In this connexion the 
use of the secular word dpery (i. 3, 5) deserves a passing notice. 
Wherever “virtue ” is a familiar term, the disciplinary view prevails. 

In 11. 13 there is a reference to the Agape in the word ovveve- 
xovpevot; but we may go further, and take dyamas to be the night 
reading. No special information is given about the Agape, unless 
we may infer from the text that it was celebrated in the daytime. 
But here again, in this very tempting place, there is no trace of 
anachronism. Here again, if the author was a forger, he has dis- 
played remarkable skill, and carefully avoided words and ideas 
which were familiar in the second century. 

So far everything is in precise accordance with the teaching of 
1 Peter. Our author was well acquainted with the doctrines of St. 
Paul, but he does not agree with them, and, if he had so chosen, 
could have given reasons for his dissent (iii. 16). Certainly in these 
important practical points, in the general view of the Christian life, 
Weiss is right in saying that no book in the New Testament is so 
like + Peter as 2 Peter. Yet there is something to be said on the 
other side. It has been noticed that the favourite phrases of the 
one Epistle are not those of the other. For instance, the word 
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xis is not found in 2 Peter. Nor does he speak of the Christian 
as a pilgrim (wdporxos, mapemidnpos), nor of his reward asa patrimony 
(«Anpovopia). The End of all things again is not “the Revelation” 
of Jesus Christ, but the Day of Judgment. Again, a favourite word 
in 2 Peter is éméyvwars (i. 2, 3, 8, ii, 20; it is not a specially Pauline 
word, though often used by St. Paul), All these differences may 
admit of explanation from the difference of subject. The theme of 
1 Peter is that Hope of the promised land which sustains the 
pilgrim’s heart in his toilsome march through the desert. And to 
the eye of Hope the Last Day appears as a manifestation of the 
Lord’s glory. On the other hand, the object of 2 Peter is to fortify 
his readers against the seductions of false freedom and speculative 
error. For him, therefore, leading thoughts are the knowledge of 
the Lord and the terrors of the Day of Judgment. Further, while 
the tone of the First Epistle is fatherly and pastoral, that of the 
Second is, though with marked exceptions, authoritative and 
denunciatory. It can hardly be said that the differences just noted 
are greater than can be accounted for by these considerations, 

Let us Megs on to the speculative theology of 2 Peter. 

As in the First Epistle the Three Names are used. 

God is Father of Christ (i. 17). That He is not actually called 
Father of the Christian is probably a mere accident ; yet it must be 
noticed that this idea is not prominent in 1 Peter. But a striking 
feature of the Epistle is the use of reverential periphrases—) 

pers B6ta, i, 17; % Oela divayus, i. 3; Oela prtars, i. 4. Here 
we shall observe a remarkable similarity of devotional attitude (in 
both Epistles the predominant feeling towards God is one of 
intense awe) combined with an equally remarkable dissimilarity of 
expression, 

The Holy Ghost is only mentioned as the inspirer of the 
Hebrew prophets (i. 21). 

The Christology of the Epistle is its most distinctive point. 
Christ is “our God” (i. 1). If Spitta is right, as he probably is, in 
preferring the shorter reading in the next verse, it is to Christ in 
Particular that the words Ge‘a dvvapus and Beta gors belong. He is 
our deoxdrys (ii. 1), and it is His évroAy that we are to obey (iii. 2 
His is the aldvos Baca (i. 11; cf. Luke i. 33; Apoc. xi, 15). 
There is the usual difficulty in iii. 8, 9, 10, to decide whether Kvptos, 
6 Kypwos, mean specially Christ or God ; but it is here evident that 
the question is immaterial. Finally, Christ is the giver of grace 
and knowledge (iii. 18), as He is the object of ériyvwas (i. 8), and 
to Him alone the concluding doxology is addressed. Yet He is 
distinct from, and in some sense subordinate to His Father, from 
whom He received honour and glory (i. 17). 

The subject of the Epistle is, no doubt, the cause of the pro- 
minence assigned to our Lord. What the Mockers denied was His 














moral law of the Church, that in His “T say unto you” t 
Righteousness received divine sanction. But what we are 

whether the Christology of 2 Peter differs from that of r z 
‘The answer is, that if we attenuate x Peter on the points in 

—the pre-existence of Christ, the use of pace the “Name,” th 
doxology—and at the same time interpret strictly or slightly harden 
the language of 2 Peter, it is possible to make a distinction 
between the two Epistles. But if we apply the same rule to 

there is really no difference at all. 

Yet here again in expression, though not 
difference between the two. The author of the § 
fond of the word “Saviour,” which he applies to 
not singly by itself, but in solemn formulas (i. 1, Tod @cod jyadav | 
curipos “I. X.: i 11, 700 Kuplow ipiv kat owrhpos "LX. : 

iii, 2, iii. 18). Elsewhere in the New ‘Testament, though not 
commonly as we might have expected, cwryp is used to describe 
the work of Christ, as a predicate (Luke ii. 11; John iv. 425 

¥. 31, xiii. 23; Phil. iii, 20), Even in the Pastorals, where 
word is more frequent, it seems still to retain a distinctly predicative 
force; see 2 Tim, i. 10; Tit. i 4, where we may translate ‘2 
Christ who is our Sa our”; so also Tit. ii, 13, il 6, Nooo in 
the New Testament is “the Saviour” used as a synonym for Jesus 
Christ. But in 2 Peter, especially in iii. 2, “ our Lord and Saviour,” 
wrijp appears as a title and almost aname. In x Peter curfp does 
not occur. 

We can hardly say with confidence that this mode of expression 
is later in date, Quite conceivably also the same man might use it 
in one Epistle and not in another. But again we cannot see why 
the difference in the subject of the two Epistles should cause this 
particular variation of language. Further, devotional phrases like 
‘this have often a personal character. Origen, for instance, con- 
stantly speaks of “My Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” while 
Clement of Alexandria never does so. Here again the thought is 
precisely the same as that of 1 Peter, where redemption is dwelt 
upon with great iteration, but the form of expression is not the same. 

Other points falling under the head of doctrine, the author's 
belief as to the fall of the angels, or the creation and destruction of 
the world, are explained in the notes ; the subject of the world-fire 
has been discussed also in a previous section. It is sufficient to 
say here that they afford no indication of date, and that, in so far 
‘as they presume a certain use of Apocrypha, they are quite in 


keeping with 1 Peter, 
4. 7 
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§ 6. TO WHOM AND AGAINST WHOM WAS 2 PETER WRITTEN ? 


The words which we find in iii. 1, ‘this second Epistle I write 
unto you,” have generally been taken to mean that 2 Peter was 
addressed to the same Churches as the first. Some critics, notably 
Spitta and Zahn, deny this, chiefly on the ground that the former 
letter here referred to does not appear to have dealt with the same 
topics as 1 Peter, But this is not a conclusive reason. Jude (3, 4) 
may be taken to show that the disorders complained of had broken 
out suddenly and unexpectedly ; and, even if we are to explain the 
future tenses of 2 Peter with grammatical rigour, we get the same 
idea—a new and unlooked for danger had suddenly become 
imminent. It follows that a previous letter addressed to the same 
Churches could not have resembled the later letter either in subject 
or in tone. The former letter, if mentioned at all, could only be 
described in general terms as making against Antinomianism and 
the denial of the Parousia quite as conclusively though not so 
explicitly as the later (see notes on the passage). 

The point has some bearing on the question of authenticity. If 
2 Peter was written late in the second century, why did the forger 
refer in this ambiguous way to a former letter? and why did he say 
nothing about the Diaspora in the Address? People say that he 
was transparently anxious to identify himself with St. Peter. Why 
then did he not do so in those places where it was so obvious and 
so easy? Certainly the obscurity is rather in favour of the authen- 
ticity of the Epistle. A genuine author, who is quite sure of 
himself, may be excused a little carelessness. Shall we say that the 
forger was so clever, that he was afraid to show his hand too openly ? 
But this is just what he is charged with doing; and yet again he is 
supposed to be so stupid, that, having called himself an apostle in 
the Address, he tells us plainly that he was not an apostle in iii. 2. 
He is a very shadowy and inconsistent personage. 

There is no reason why the apostle, having written to the 
Diaspora such an Epistle as 1 Peter, should not within a very short 
time have written to the same people one just like 2 Peter. We 
often do send very dissimilar letters to the same person within a 
week. We write to a friend at a distance under the impression that 
he is quite prosperous ; in a few days we are sending fresh messages 
full of alarm, or warning, or indignation. We have received dis- 
quieting news in the interval. Probably, if St. Paul had written to 
the Galatians three days before he did, he would have selected very 
different topics. And yet we might say, “I have always told you 
the same thing. Look back at what I wrote in the past, and you 
will see that you were forewarned.” 

There is nothing in the body of the Epistle to show that the 
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recipients of 2 Peter were not the same as those of 1 Peter. The 
pronoun tv in i. 1 has been taken to mean that the writer belonged 
to a Jewish Church and that he was addressing Gentiles ; and the fact 
that St. Paul had written to them has been interpreted in the same 
way ; but neither of these reasons is good for much. On the other 
hand, it has been maintained that the Epistle is directed to Jewish 
Christians. The phrase arodvyovres ra pidopata Tov xéopov iS as 
applicable to one as to the other. What is true of 1 Peter is true 
also of 2 Peter; the author makes no distinction at all between Jew 
and Gentile converts ; in his eyes both are Christians, all Christians 
are alike, and the life of the patriarchs exhibits the same faith and 
obedience that are required of all Christians. In this important 
point he is Petrine and not Pauline. He does not say expressly 
that he had himself preached the gospel to his readers ; we cannot 
SO press the éyvwpicapev of i. 16; nor is it necessary to suppose 
that any of the Twelve had ministered among them (see note on 
iii. 2). The language of the Epistle only means that the people 
addressed knew quite well the doctrine of the apostles, and that it 
was diametrically opposed to that oi the false teachers. How long 
these Churches had existed we cannot say; neither 1. 12 nor ill. 4 
justifies the inference that they were of old standing. 

If 2 Peter was not directed to the Churches of Asia Minor, we 
do not know what was its destination; though we may feel quite 
certain that, like all other Epistles, it was addressed to the Christian 
community of some particular district and not to the Church at 
large. Beyond a doubt this is the impression which the author 
wishes to convey. These people had received a particular letter 
from St. Paul, a particular letter from St. Peter, and were exposed 
at the time to a particular danger. In this district there had been, 
or seemed likely in the near future to be, an attempt to propagate 
Antinomian doctrines, and to discredit the belief in the Second 
Advent. Who were these false teachers and mockers? And first, 
were they in part or in whole the same people or not? 

In Germany there has been a strong tendency to distinguish 
them, and Kuhl goes so far as to say that it is wholly uncritical to 
ignore the difference. But this view rests solely upon the belief 
in the priority of Jude, and is not confirmed by anything in the 
text of 2 Peter. Indeed, if we look at the matter in the hght of 
common sense, it is quite certain that an Antinomian could not 
accept the doctrine of the Second Advent as it was held by the 
Apostolic Church. It is possible to reject the belief in judgment 
after death without impugning the moral law, but it is certain that 
among the adherents of this view there will be many who regard it 
as emancipating them from all restraint. There is therefore no 
difficulty in identifying the false teachers with the mockers. There 
may have been shades of difference between them; some, perhaps, 
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had a philosophy and some had not ; but in the eyes of a Christian 
preacher, judging the party as a whole by its practical results, they 
would all seem to wear the same livery. 

At what date may we suppose these sceptical Antinomians to 
have appeared? Schenkel, Mangold, Vélter, and Holtzmann (see 
Spitta, p. 503) think that they were the Carpocratians; but this 
view is historically impossible. The second chapter of 2 Peter is 
either older than Jude or copied from Jude, and Jude is older than 
Carpocrates (see on this point the Introduction to Jude). Professor 
Harnack thinks that 2 Peter appeared between 150 (or more prob- 
ably 160) and 175, in the midst of the Gnostic controversy ; that 
Jude was written between 100 and 130; and that the author of Jude 
was aiming, not at the Carpocratians, but at the older forms of 
Gnosticism, “ Archontics, Phibionites, Kainites, Severians, Nicolai- 
tans” (Chronologie, p. 466). But all these sects, so far as we are 
acquainted with them (of the Archontics our knowledge is slender 
and late ; of the Nicolaitans we know nothing except what we read 
in the New Testament ; and the Severians did not misinterpret Paul, 
but rejected his Epistles altogether, Eus. H: £. iv. 29. 5), exhibit 
the fundamental Gnostic trait of dualism, to which there is not the 
slightest allusion in Jude or in 2 Peter. Yet the latter Epistle must 
surely have said something on the point when dealing with the 
subject of creation. Again, the Gnostic principle of the evil nature 
of matter led equally to immorality and to extreme asceticism ; but 
to this latter feature again we find no allusion in Jude or 2 Peter. 
Nor do we meet with any reference to the “ genealogies,” or to the 
general Gnostic view of the Old Testament as the work of the 
Demiurge. In some shape or another Gnosticism existed in the 
East at a very early time ; one of its sources is Zoroastrianism, and 
serpent worship is exceedingly ancient. But it cannot be denied 
that Colossians and the Pastoral Epistles are much more anti- 
Gnostic than 2 Peter or Jude. 

Every feature in the description of the false teachers and 
mockers is to be found in the apostolic age. If they had “eyes 
full of adultery,” there were those at Corinth who defended incest. 
If they “ blasphemed dignities,” there were those who spoke evil of 
St. Paul. They profaned the Agape, so did the Corinthians, They 
mocked at the Parousia, and some of the Corinthians denied that 
there was any resurrection. They used wAacrol Adyo, and some of 
the Corinthians relied upon “a knowledge which puffeth up.” 
Every point is common, except the charge of pecuniary extortion, 
which is repeatedly made in 2 Peter. But it is a necessity of the 
case that a false teacher should live by the contributions of his 
credulous adherents, and in the eyes of an apostle this would be 
extortion. It has been thought that the doubt about the Parousia 
could not be felt in the primitive Church; but it certainly was. 
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Some denied the Resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 12), and were warned by 
St. Paul that they might as well say, “‘Let us eat and drink ; for 
to morrow we die.” What they denied was clearly the future life, 
not merely the Resurrection of the flesh; for belief in a purely 
spiritual after-life does not involve moral indifference. Whether 
their scepticism came from Sadduceeism or from philosophy, we 
cannot say. Others again, at Thessalonica (1 Thess. iv. 13-18), 
were sadly perplexed by difficulties of another kind. Those who 
were alive at Christ’s coming would enter into His kingdom, but 
what would be the fate of those who had died beforehand? This 
doubt would arise over the grave of the first Christian ; we have an 
interesting and most pathetical case in point in the anguish of 
Irving over the loss of his son, who was taken away before the dawn 
of that millennium which the father thought to be so near. Others 
again, at Corinth, appear to have urged the familiar arguments 
against the resurrection of the flesh, We do not gather from 
2 Veter the exact nature of the denial of the Parousia which is 
there denounced. But it appears to have been supported by a 
hovel argument, derived from the unchanging order of the world. 
In this is probably involved a belief in the eternity of creation, 
which was widely held in the apostolic age (see Philo, de Jne. 
AMuad; and Ocellus Lucanus is probably pre-Christian). 

It is evident that these false teachers were acquainted with the 
writings of St. Paul, and found in them expressions which, with a 
little manipulation, would serve their purpose. Here two questions 
arisc, At what date may the Pauline Epistles have been used as a 
basis for Antinomianism? At what date may they have been 
spoken of in the terms used by 2 Peter? 

‘lo the first we may answer, that the words, if not the writings of 
the apostle, were already misinterpreted in this way at Corinth, and 

nobably at Phessilonica. ‘The second question is more difficult ; 
io forms, indecd, the one argument in favour of the later date which 
has been assigned to 2 Peter. 

Yet this argument is not convincing. St. Paul’s letters were 
read in chureh from the very first, side by side with Moses and the 
Prophets, ‘Phere can be no higher testimony to the veneration in 
Which they were held than the fact that even in the apostle’s life- 
time men forged Pauline Epistles (2 Thess. ii. 2), careful as the 
apostle was to guard against fraud by an autograph subscription 
(1 Cor, xvi, 213 Gal. vii 113; 2 Thess. iii. 17). Letters directed to 
one Church were sent on to another (Col. iv. 16), and there read 
publicly, Clearly the apostolic missives were treated with very 
high respect and scrutinised with great care. There is no difficulty 
in believing that they were also collected. Cicero’s letters were 
kept together; why not those of Paul? What sort of conception 
are we to form of the early Church, if we are to imagine that St 
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Peter had not read Galatians, in which he was personally attacked, 
or Corinthians, in which such an extraordinary state of things is 
described? It is not necessary to think of St. Peter as settled in 
Rome, holding in his hands all the strings of a great organisation, 
and receiving constant reports from his lieutenants, But is it 
possible to believe that one apostle knew nothing about another, 
or that he did not care what his brethren were doing or saying? 
There was nothing to prevent his getting every epistle that circulated 
in the Church within a month or two of its publication, If he 
agreed with his brother apostle, he would desire to be comforted 
and edified by some token of his activity and success ; if he did not 
quite agree with him, as was the case between St. Peter and St. Paul, 
he would be all the more anxious to know what the difference was, 
and how it showed itself in practical results. 

It is quite possible that the author of 2 Peter regarded the 
Pauline Epistles as scripture ; but even this is not conclusive proof 
that he lived in the second century. The Jews did not place all 
scripture on the same footing. St. Paul claims to be directly in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit, the author of all scripture, and cannot 
have made any distinction of kind between Hebrew and Christian 
prophecy. St. Peter could hardly treat St. Paul as a false prophet ; 
but, if he was a prophet, his Epistles are prophecies, and what is 
prophecy but scripture ? 

Certainly Clement of Rome had a collection of Pauline Epistles 
(Harnack in the Index of his edition gives references to eleven), and 
so had Ignatius (& doy émorodj, Eph. xii.), while Barnabas 
(iv. 14) quotes St. Matthew's Gospel as scripture. ‘Sed caueas,” 
Professor Harnack adds in his note on the passage, “ne temere e 
7éyparrat illo conicias Barabam nostrum scripta euangelica tanti 
aestimasse quanti Veteris Testamenti libros.” The caution may 
perhaps be admitted, but it does not affect the point as regards 
2 Peter. He, too, may have treated the Pauline Epistles as 
scripture without setting them on an equality with the books of 
Moses. See Plummer on 2 Pet. iii. 15, 16 in Ellicott’s Commentary. 

Thus we have no need to go down to the time of the Scillitan 
Martyrs to find some kind of parallel for the language of 2 Peter. 
Even this much disputed passage, then, does not really prove 
anything against the authenticity of 2 Peter. Indeed it may be 
thought that a forger writing late in the second century, when St. 
Paul had been canonised, would not, unless he was amazingly 
clever, have spoken of that great apostle as “ our beloved brother,” 
nor would he have adopted a discreetly critical attitude towards 
him, and gently objected to his 8vevdyra. The last stroke in 
particular, if not simple nature, is the acme of art. It is easier to 
regard it as nature. 


16 
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87, DATE, AUTHENTICITY, AND OCCASION OF 2 PETER. 


The preceding review seems to show (1) that 2 Peter is older 
than Jude; (2) that it belongs to the same school of ecclesiastical 
thought as 1 Peter; (3) that it contains no word, idea, or fact which 
does not belong to the apostolic age ; (4) that traces of the second 
century are absent at those points where they might have been 
confidently expected to occur ; (5) that the style differs from that of 
1 Peter in some respects, but in others, notably in verbal iteration 
and in the discreet use of Apocrypha, resembles It. 

‘Khese facts are best explained by the theory that the Epistle is 
really the work of St. Peter, but that a different amanuensis was 
employed. 

On the other hand, those who hold (1) that 2 Peter borrows 
from the apocalypse of Peter; (2) that there is no clear trace of its 
existence before Clement of Alexandria; (3) that it is later than 
Jude; (4) that it is directed against Gnosticism ; (5) that it implies 
the existence of a Canon of the New Testament, will follow the 
opinion upheld by Dr. Chase and many other eminent scholars, and 
assin to the Epistle a date between 150 and 175. 

In this case the Epistle is neither more nor less than a forgery. 
A good history of ancient forgeries would form a most useful book. 
Pseudonymous composition seems to have begun in the centuries 
fmmediately preceding the Christian era. Its earliest productions, 
letters of Phato, Aristotle, Phalaris, and so forth, were mere jeux 
despot, ike Landor's Zmaginary Conversations; but the flood of 
Otphic and Pythagorean fictions enumerated by Zeller had a serious 
object, that of recommending peculiar doctrines under shelter of 
an ancient and venerable name. Alexandrian Jews, as has been 
noticed above, practised the same dishonest art, in order to persuade 
cultivated Greeks that the doctrines of the Bible were “ stolen” by 
the clissic pocts, or that “Plato was an Attic Moses.” The early 
NMAylline Oracdes belong to the same class. In the Church we find 
the manufacture of Pauline Epistles carried on in the lifetime of the 
apostle, Inthe second century Gnostics are accused of tampering 
with the text of scripture. ‘They retorted that scripture, as read by 
the Catholics, was) spurious or interpolated. From = this time 
onward we find a great mass of pseudonymous writings. Some of 
them are forgeries in the worst sense of the word, teaching non- 
Christian or unceclesiastical doctrines in the name of our Lord and 
His apostles, and unquestionably intended to deceive. Such are 
the Gnostic Gospels and Acts, and perhaps we may add the 
Clementine Homilies. Others, like the Acts of Paul and Thecla, are 
merely edifying romances of the same family as the modern religious 
novel. Others again, such as the Apostolical Constitutions or the 
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Apostolical Church Ordinance, describe the Church as it existed in 
the author’s place and time, within a slender imaginative framework, 
in which the apostles are introduced as still alive. Books of this 
kind were probably not meant to delude, though they were certain 
to create delusion, Yet another class sprang from the insatiable 
craving to know more about the great personages of the early 
Church than we are told in the genuine books of the New 
Testament. Hence came a large crop of false Gospels and Acts. 

It is difficult to see under which of these classes we can place 
2 Peter. The Epistle is not unorthodox, it is not a romance, it 
contains no anachronism, at any rate none that is indisputable, and it 
tells us nothing new about St. Peter himself. The Gospel of Peter 
is heterodox, and altered the cry from the Cross, £/, Eli, Jama 
sabachthani, in such a way as to prove that the Divinity of Jesus left 
Him before He died (4 divapls pov, 4 dvvayis xarédeufds we: where 
Svvayis represents dA‘, found in L: cf. Clem, Alex, Excerpta ex 
Theod.i,61). The Apocalypse of Peter professes to add to our know- 
ledge of the future life, and draws its imagery from the heathen poets. 
The Praedicatio Petri tells us that Christ commanded His apostles 
not to leave Jerusalem for twelve years after the Ascension, prob- 
ably quotes the Gospel of the Hebrews, opposes Docetism (nom 
sum daemonium incorporeum), teaches communism (pipjcacbe 
lodryta @coi, ai otdeis érrae wévys), is familiar with the later form of 
the polemic against Greeks and Jews, and generally exhibited such 
a character that Origen says, ‘It was written neither by Peter nor 
by anyone else who was inspired by the Spirit of God” (see the 
Fragments in Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur), In the Mepioboe 
Ilérpov mention was made of Peter’s wife and daughter, and a piece 
of information was given about the apostle’s personal appearance ; 
he was said to have been bald (GAZ, p, 134). Similarly, the 
Acts of Paul and Thecla give a portrait of St. Paul (see Conybeare, 
Monuments of Early Christianity, p. 62), and some Gnostics had a 
portrait of Christ said to. have been drawn by Pilate (Iren. i. 25. 6). 
Some of these Petrine pseudepigrapha were more or less orthodox, 
some, like the Cl/ementina, are quite the reverse; but they were all 
peculiar, and all, as far as we have the means of judging, extremely 
unlike 2 Peter. We have to consider, then, the possibility of a 
forgery without any object, without any of the ordinary marks, 
without any.resemblance to undoubted forgeries bearing the name 
of the same apostle. (See*on this point some good remarks of 
Zahn, Einleitung, ii. 95.) 

As to the place from which the Epistle was written we have no 
information. Professor Harnack, who holds that it is a forgery, 
thinks that it emanated from Egypt (Chronologie, p. 469). Dr. 
Chase holds the same opinion, on the grounds that the Apocalypse of 
Peter was probably written in Egypt, that 2 Peter makes use of the 
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Apocalypse, and, further, that the Epistle has some resemblance in 
phrase and thought to Philo and Clement. But the Apocalypse 
was read in Gaul (see above, pp. 207-209), in Rome (see the Afura- 
torianum), and probably in many other places, at an early date; if 
it was copied, it might have been copied anywhere; there is no 
trace of Philonism in 2 Peter, and Clement was only accidentally 
and for a time connected with Alexandria. Jiilicher (Zinleitung, 
p. 187) suggests Egypt or Palestine as the birthplace of the Epistle. 
The reason for selecting Palestine is that if the false teachers are to 
be called Gnostics, they must be referred to one of those earlier and 
less known sects which had their domicile in that district or in the 
neighbouring regions of Syria. The truth appears to be that, 
unless the Epistle is what it professes to be, it is entirely in the air; 
we can say nothing, except that the forgery must have been old 
enough to impose upon Clement of Alexandria, and probably upon 
Pantaenus also. 

There are difficulties on either hand. But, if we pay due 
attention to the number and gravity of these disturbing phenomena, 
if we put steadily aside all prepossessions and compare the book 
impartially with the rest of the New Testament, it seems far easier 
to place 2 Peter in the first century than in the second. If we 
consider, again, the absence of any allusion to persecution, or to the 
fall of Jerusalem, it is far easier to place it early in the first century 
than late. But is not this the same thing as saying that it is 
authentic? If it was written in St. Peter’s name and lifetime, we 
may well think that it was written by his direction and under his 
supervision. 

We may feel certain that 2 Peter is later than 1 Corinthians. 
The more probable inference from 111. 1 1s that it is also later than 
1 Peter. The interval of time may have been very short. There 
were in Corinth false teachers, probably claiming to be prophets, 
to whom the description of the false teachers in 2 Peter would 
apply in every feature (see Zahn, li. p. 101). These men would be 
well known to St. Peter, who had adherents in Corinth, if he had 
not visited the town himself. There are, then, two possibilities. If 
we think that the former Epistle referred to in iii. 1 is non-existent, 
it is within the bounds of credibility that 2 Peter was written before 
1 Peter, and directed to the party of Cephas in Corinth itself. We 
might then discover in the rather obscure phrase, of amécroAo: tay 
(iii, 2), an answer to St. Paul’s of trepAiav drooroAot (2 Cor. xi. 5, 
xii, 11). ‘Your apostles” may very well mean the Twelve. 
Again, the Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians were probably at 
least three in number (see 1 Cor. v. 9), and thus we should get a 
good explanation of the words év mwdcas émioroAais, which have 
caused so much trouble. Further, if we are to suppose that the 
Epistle was from the first regarded with suspicion by a certain party 
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in the Church, the fact would thus be easily accounted for. St. Paul 
himself would consider the Epistle as an intrusion, and his friends 
would endeavour to prevent its circulation. Yet upon the whole 
this tempting view is not the more probable. It is easier to suppose 
that not all the Corinthian prophets were reduced to order by St. 
Paul, that some of them were making their way towards Asia Minor, 
or had already begun work in one of the towns in that country. 
Nicolaitans, who were men of the same stamp, existed in the seven 
Churches at the date of the Apocalypse, and our Epistle may have 
been called forth by the first outbreak of that heresy. If we adopt 
this view we can retain the current explanation of 2 Pet. iii. 1, and 
at the same time account for the intermingling of the future and 
present tenses in the description of the false teachers. They were 
already preaching in some places, and might shortly be expected in 
others also, See Mansel, Gnostic Heresies, pp. 69, 70. 

In this case again, though the Epistle would not cause so much 
offence as if it had been actually directed to a party at Corinth, it 
might still excite the suspicions of the editors of the Peshito. In 
the second century there were in the East many sects, the Severians 
(these have been noticed above), the Ebionites (Eus. #7. £. iii. 27. 45 
Tren. i, 26. 2), the Elkesaites (Origen in Eus. H. £. vi. 38), who 
rejected St. Paul, and spoke against him in very violent terms. 
Every book which seemed to incline in this direction would be 
regarded with unfriendly eyes by the orthodox party, It is notice- 
able that three of the books which were omitted from the Peshito 
are open more or less to this objection, the Epistle of St. James, 
the Second Epistle of St. Peter, and the Apocalypse.  Spitta 
observes with perfect truth that the reasons for which documents 
were accepted or rejected by the early Church were not what we 
understand by the word “critical.” Men guided their judgment 
largely by what we may call the pedigree of the document in 
question, but still more by its relation to the orthodoxy of the time. 
The Zpistolarium of the New Testament was almost wholly 
Pauline, and Paulinism shaped the norm of apostolicity. It is true 
that the men of the second century were not Pauline, but they 
thought they were, and hence arose the curious inconsistency that 
those very men who agreed at bottom with St. Peter and St. James 
could not bear to think that these two apostles had ever uttered a 
word in their own defence against the sharp sayings of St. Paul. 
They explained the differences away, or they left out of their canon 
pieces which struck them as anti-Pauline. They admitt:d Galatians 
and doubted 2 Peter. Fortunately there were some who took a 
different view. Otherwise we should hardly have known that in the 
primitive Church there existed, not only the radicalism of St, Paul 
and the stubborn conservatism of the Judaising section, but also 
the great central party represented by the Twelve Apostles. The 
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card:na! error of Baur and his followers, an error which vitiated 
their many great services to Chrisuan scholarship, was that they 
arranzed these Church divisions in chronological order, as if we 

cou:d suppose that in England or any other country the Tories 
produced the Whigs, and, finally, that the fusion of these two gave 
birth to the men of moderation and common sense. What history 
teaches us is that, both in secular and religious affairs, the broad 
catholic party. the party which has no name, always exists and is 
always powerful. It is Reason, flanked on both wings by Emotion, 
on the left by eagerness for the Future, on the nght by strong 
affection for the Past. Both Emotions belong to Reason, and 
Reason knows how to use them in time and in measure. It shapes 
that view of Christianity which we find in the Synoptic Gospels, 
in the Book of Acts, and in the Epistles of Peter. It is a disciplin- 
ary and logical view ; it regards the Bible as a continuous revelation, 
and it limits the nght of private judgment. The “ Judaisers” never 
found a place in the Canon, though James sheltered them as far as 
he could. On the other wing, the author of Hebrews leans towards 
St. John, the Catholic Mystic, and, finally, in St. Paul we find the 
Protestant Mystic. 

Thus we gain an intelligible view of the early Church, and thus 
we see the value of 2 Peter. Value is not the same as authenticity. 
Yet, if it has been shown that the Epistle fills a definite place, 
represents a definite party, and expresses views that were really held 
by St. Peter, something not inconsiderable has been effected towards 
the removal of hostile preoccupations. 

The conclusion at which Dr. Zahn arrives, after an elaborate 
discussion of all the points involved, is that 2 Peter was written 
before 1 Peter by the apostle’s own hand, not as the former Epistle 
by an amanuensis or representative (thus the difference of style is 
accounted for); that it was sent probably from Antioch shortly 
before the time when St. Peter went to Rome (60-63), to Jewish 
Churches in Palestine ; and that it was called forth by the Corinthian 
disorders, which, as the apostle feared, might shortly attack his own 
special flock. 

Zahn’s views rest on so strong a support of learning and good 
sense that they must be treated with great respect. The weak point 
in his final verdict appears to me, if I may venture to say so, to be 
the characterisation of the recipients of the Epistle as Jews. The 
conclusion involved, that St. Paul had written an Epistle to a Jewish 
Church, is not impossible, for it is extremely difficult to see what 
precisely is meant by Gal. ii. g; still it is not probable. On the 
other side, Zahn himself allows that 1 Peter was written, if not by the 
hand, yet by the direction of St. Peter to Gentile communities ; and 
there can be little doubt that St. Peter had close relations with 
Gentile Christians in Corinth, Galatia, and Rome. St. Peter again 
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makes no distinction between Jewish and Gentile Christians, and 
there is nothing in 2 Peter to differentiate its first readers from those 
of 1 Peter. 

If Dr. Zahn is right in thinking that the former Epistle referred 
to in iii. 1 is lost, the easiest inference is that 2 Peter was directed 
to Corinth not long after the date of the Pauline Epistles, from 
whatever place happened to be St. Peter’s residence at the time. 
The difference of style may be explained as by Dr. Zahn ; but here 
again it is more natural to suppose that, if St. Peter availed himself 
of the services of a draughtsman or secretary for one Epistle, this 
was his rule. That he would be assisted at one time by one brother 
at another time by another, is not only poss‘ble, but certain, from 
the nature of things, 


NOTES ON THE SECOND EPISTLE OF 
ST. PETER. 


The Title. SAB have Ilérpov B: C, UWeérpov trworoA}) B: K and 
many cursives, Ilérpov émioroAy Sevrépa: other cursives, Iérpov 
ériotoAy KaBordtky Sevrépa: L, éxtotoAy KxadodAcx? Sevrépa rot dyiov 
drootoAov Ilerpov: the Codex Amiatinus, tncipit eptstula petré 
apostols, i.: the Codex Fuldensis, tacipst epistula sci. petri secunda. 

I. 1. ““Symeon (Simon) Peter, a slave and apostle of Jesus 
Christ, to those who have obtained a faith of equal honour with 
us In the righteousness of our God and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

NA K LP, other inferior MS. authorities, and Theophylact 
have Xvuewy: and this reading was known also to Oecumenius. So 
Tischendorf. B, many cursives, and the Versions have 2ipwyv. So 
WH (giving Zvzedy in the margin). 

For the names of the apostle see note on 1 Pet. i. 1. 

The original Hebrew form, Symeon, is found elsewhere only in 
Acts xv. 14, where it 1s used by the Apostle St. James. ‘Theophylact 
Says, TOU Supedv Td Sinwv troxopicpos éorev, regarding the latter as 
a home-grown Hebrew diminutive of the former. In 1 Macc. ii 
3, 65, Simon and Symeon are used indifferently of the same son 
of Mattathias, It 1s, however, possible that the shorter form was 
shaped by Gentile influence, Simon or Simo (from simus) being 
familiar to Latins and Greeks, as we see from Plautus and Terence. 
See Zahn, Lindeitung, 1. p. 21. 

Hofmann, Huther, Schott, Kihl, Zahn, Spitta, accept Symeon 
as the correct reading. Some think that this form of the name is 
here used to emphasise the Hebrew character of the writer, and 
consequently that also of the recipients of the letter; but it is diffi- 
cult to build such an inference on so slender a basis. The First 
Epistle makes no distinction between Jew and Gentile, nor does 
the Second. But, if the reading is correct, it is an argument for the 
early date of the Epistle, as the form Symeon was not in use in the 
second century. Simon is found in Zhe Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, in the Gospel of Peter, in the fragments of the Zdtontte 
Gospel (in Hilgenfeld), in the Apostolic Church Order (Duae Viae, 
in Hilgenfeld), in the letters of Peter and Clement to James, pre- 
fixed to the Homusttes, and regularly in the Homilies themselves, 
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No mstance of Symeon is quoted. If the use of the Hebrew form 
here is an archaism, it is very dexterous. For the collocation, Simon: 
Peter, see note already referred to. 

BoGdos Kal dmdctoos ‘Ingo Xpiotod. Cf. Rom. i. 1, Hatos 
BodAos "Inood Xprotod xAyrds dwdorohos: Phil. i. 1, TadAos xal 
Tysdbeos Soidoe “Ingots Xpuotod: Tit. i, 1, WavAos SotAos cod drdo~ 
Tonos 88 "Inrot Xprrod: Jas. i, 1, “IdxwBos @cod kal Kuplov "Inood 
Xprorod Boos : Jude 1, "Iovas "Inoot Xpirrod SodAos: Apoc. i. 1, 
79 BotAy aizod (Xpirto’ or @co®) Iodvvy. AotAos is used of Chris- 
tians in general, Acts ii. 18; 1 Cor. viii, 22; Eph. vi 6; Col. iv. 125 
2 Tim. ii, 24, and frequently in the Apocalypse. In 2 Pet. ii, 16 
we have 808Aor @eod, but the usual phrase is do7Ae« Xpiorot. They 
are slaves of Christ as Lord; the correlative of 8otAos being fre- 
quently Kpios (Matt. xxiv. 50). But a more familiar correlative of 
SoDAos is derrorys, and possibly this is the word that was in St. 
Peter's mind (see below, ii. 1). The question has been raised 
whether “slave of Christ” does not here mean the same as apostle, 
The phrase is by no means exclusively used of apostles, as will be 
seen from the passages quoted. As in 1 Pet. v. 1, so here the 
writer uses first an expression which puts him on a level with those 
to whom he is speaking before he claims a hearing by right of his 
apostleship. 

ioéripov (the word is not found elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment) has often been taken to mean “of equal value.” So R.V. 
“a like (in margin ‘equally’) precious faith” ; but the precise sense 
is rather “equal in honour,” or “privileges.” Mr. Field, in his 
Notes on the Translation of the New Testament, points out that ry} 
has the two meanings of value and of honour, and that while roAv- 
tysos generally follows the first, épérqos and iodrimos always follow 
the second. “Iodrios is specially used of civic equality; thus 
Josephus, Ant. xii. 3. 1, & airy 7H pytporéde ‘Avrioxeda Todreias 
abrods iflwoe kal rois evounrcGeiow looriyous dwdage Maxedéot Kak 
EAAyot: Lucian, Hermot. 24, atrixa péda odlrqy éyra totrov, 
dors av }, xal todryov dace (other references in Liddell and 
Scott). Probably St. Peter has this civic sense of the word in his 
mind. Faith makes those to whom he is writing burgesses in the 
sity of God equally with the apostles. 

piv is equivalent to rj jay. There is much difference of 
opinion as to the meaning of this “we.” (1) A large number of 
commentators take it of Jewish Christians as opposed to Gentile, 
quoting Peter’s words in Acts xi. 17, riv tony dupeav eBuxev airois 6 
@eis ds wai jpiv, But the Epistle nowhere refers to this dis- 
tinction, which, indeed, has nothing to do with the points handled. 
(2) “We” might be taken to denote the Church from which the 
apostle was writing, and with which he identified himself. This 
interpretation, however, is barred by ver. 4, from which it is clear 
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that “you” stand in the relation of disciples to “us.” (3) “We,” 
according to an ordinary Greek usage, might mean St. Peter alone ; ; 
but there is no reason for thus restricting the pronoun here, and 
it will be noticed that when the writer speaks of himself alone he 
uses the first person singular (iL 12-15). (4) Bengel, followed by 
others, including in recent times Keil, Spitta, von Soden, take the 
pronoun to refer to the apostles generally. This gives much the 
best sense. Throughout this chapter St. Peter is thinking of the 
contrast between the doctrine of the apostles and that of the False 
Teachers. ‘‘ Your faith,” he seems to say, “is as honourable as 
ours, though you received yours from us and we received ours from 
Christ.” 

haxotor. “ Sorfitis; non sibi ipsi pararunt,” Bengel Their 
faith was given to them by the mercy of God. 

év Stxatoguvy. As in 1 Peter (ii. 24, ii 12, 14, 18, iv. 18), so in 
2 Peter (il. 5, 7, 8, 21, iil. 13), dexasos and Stxasoowwy bear the same 
meaning as in the ‘Old Testament. It is therefore quite impossible 
to find here any reference to the Pauline doctrine of justification. 
°Ev Sxaoovy can _hardly be taken with ziorw. Even if, in Rom. 
lil. 25, miomts év TO aipare adrov meant “faith in His Blood,” which 
is exceedingly doubtful, “faith in the justice of God” would be a 
remarkable expression. Nor can we take as parallels Eph. 1. 15 ; 
Col. i. 4; 1 Tim. ili, 13; 2 Tim. iii. 15, where faith is said to be 
in Christ Jesus, for these are merely expressions of the habitual 
Pauline thought that the whole life of the believer is in his Lord. 
We cannot translate “faith issuing in a righteousness of God” ; for 
the preposition will not bear this meaning. Nor, again, cahh we 
translate ‘faith standing in, or built upon, the (or a) mghteousness 
of God”; for if we are to give righteousness here its Pauline sense 
of forensic or imputed righteousness, this follows faith, and does 
not precede it; while, if we are to give the word its proper Petrine 
sense, faith rests, not on the divine justice, but on the divine goodness. 
For this last reason it seems impossible to connect é J 
with Aaxoiot. The verb Aayxdvew implies a gift of favour, and 
favours are not received, strictly speaking, from | justice. It remains, 
therefore, to find the determining word in iovrwov. God is. Just, 
and gives to all Christians equal privileges in His City. 

TOU Geod Hpdy nal owrijpos "Inood Xpiorod. It has been much 
disputed whether Two Persons are here spoken of, or only One. 
Among recent commentators, Alford, Wiesinger, Briickner, Steinfass, 
Huther take the former view; Spitta and von Soden, the latter ; 
Kuhl answers the question with a non /iguet. The argument has 
two branches, the grammatical and the historical. As regards the 
grammar, it may be urged: 

1. That the combination of the two substantives under one 
article is a very strong reason for regarding the two substantives 
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‘as names of the same person. It is hardly open for anyone to 
translate in 1 Pet. i. 3 6 @eds xal raryp by “the God and Father,” 
and yet here to decline to translate 6 @eds cat owryp by “the God 
and Saviour.” This point is rather strengthened than weakened 
by the addition of jav to eds. It must be admitted that if the 
author intended to distinguish two persons, he has expressed him- 
self with singular inaccuracy. 

2. If the author had intended to distinguish two persons, it 
is exceedingly doubtful whether he could have omitted the article 
before owrjpos. wrjp is used in the New Testament of God 
or of Christ twenty-three times. Of these instances, two are in 
St. Luke’s Gospel; one in the Gospel, one in the Epistles of 
St. John; two in Acts; one in Philippians, ten in the Pastoral 
Epistles of St. Paul; five in 2 Peter; one in Jude. It is used 
eight times of God, fourteen times of Christ; one passage, Tit. 
ii. 13, is doubted. As used of God, owryp has the article five 
times, and dispenses with it three times (1 Tim. i. 1, iv. 10, 
Jude 25). As used of Christ it is anarthrous in Luke ii. 11; 
Acts v. 31, xiii. 23; 1 John iv. 14, but in no one of these 
passages would the article be in place. In Phil. iii. 20, also, 
it is anarthrous, and here possibly the article might have been 
used. Yet in this, the only passage where St. Paul uses owrjp 
outside of the Pastoral Epistles, the meaning may very well be 
“we expect,” not the Saviour, but “a Saviour.” 

3- But what we have specially to regard is the usage not of 
other writers, but of 2 Peter. Five times the author uses owryp, 
and always in very similar phrases. Here we have rod @cod jaw Kai 
uripos *Inood Xpirrod: below, i. 11, ii. 20, iii. 18, ro Kupiov paw 
kal owrhpos “Inood Xpirod: iii. 2, rod Kupiov cal cwripos. Though 
curip is one of his favourite words he never uses it alone, but 
always couples it under the same article with another name. There 
is strong reason for thinking that the two names always belong to 
the same person; undoubtedly they do so in four cases out of the 
five, 

Spitta and von Soden, two very keen critics, regard these argu- 
ments as decisive. Alford says, ‘“ Undoubtedly, as in Tit. ii. 13 
in strict grammatical propriety, both @cot and cwrjpos would be 
predicates of "Ijcod Xpicrod. But here, as there, considerations 
interpose, which seem to remove the strict grammatical rendering 
out of the range of probable meaning.” Yet the first and sovereign 
duty of the commentator is to ascertain, and to guide himself by 
the grammatical sense. 

The historical difficulty may be posed in the words of Kiihl. 
“The immediate transfer of @eds to Christ might find a parallel in 
Heb. i. 8, and in the doxologies addressed to Christ in Rom. ix. 5 ; 
Heb. xiii, 21; on the other hand, the immediate attributive con- 
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nexion of Geds with "Incots Xpirrds is without analogy.” But there 
is really nothing startling in the phrase of 2 Peter, if we think of 
John i. 1, xx. 28; or the three, possibly five, doxologies addressed 
indifferently to Christ or Jesus Christ (Westcott, Hebrews, p. 464), 
one of which forms the conclusion of this Epistle; or the meaning 
of “Lord” in 1 Peter; or the language of the Apocalypse. 

itself is a divine title, transferred without hesitation from Jehovah 
to Jesus Christ. But after all, the question is not what other 
authors say, but what 2 Peter says. 

It may be argued that because 2 Peter is here speaking of one 
person, he belongs to the post-apostolic age—to that of Ignatius, 
who speaks of Jesus Christ as 6 @eds qjpav, Lph., Preface (see 
Lightfoot’s note); but there is no sufficient reason for relegating 
this phrase to the second century. 

A final strong argument for supposing that St. Peter is here 
speaking of One Person only, is that those who consider him to 
be speaking of Two have great difficulty in explaining the word 
dtxatoovvyn. Granting for the moment that Two Persons are here 
intended, is their righteousness the same, or different? Are we to 
say with Wiesinger that God is righteous in so far as He ordained 
the Atonement, Jesus Christ in so far as He accomplished it? or 
must we not think with Spitta, that the Atonement 1s not here in 
question at all; because it can hardly be meant that, on the ground 
of the Atonement, a faith has been given to the readers of the 
Epistle which is iodruzos to that of the writer? The righteousness 
intended is not that which makes atonement, but that which gives 
equally. But, if the righteousness is one and the same, it becomes 
‘exceedingly difficult to keep God and Jesus Christ apart. 

2. xdpis piv cat elpyyn mAnOurOein. Cf. 1 Pet. 1. 2, where 
precisely the same phrase is found. Jude, in his Address (éAcos 
tutv Kat €elpyvn Kal dyarn wAnOvvOein), follows the same model, but 
loosely. 

tod Geo Kat “Incod rod Kupiou 4fpav. So BCK, Theophylact, 
‘Oecumenius, Lachm., Treg., Tisch., WH: & A L, rod @eod Kat “Inood 
Xpurrodv tov Kvupiov Tay : j*" rod Kupiov xai @cod jnyov: P am fu 
demid harl corb’, rod Kupiov: a** ct m%” m®™ Syriac, rod Kupiov 
ppv “Inood Xpiorod : the Sahidic omits the whole verse. There is 
great varicty of readings here, and all MSS. of 2 Peter are bad (see 
Introduction). Spitta, following Bengel, regards rov Kupiov joy 
-as the original out of which all these variants arose, on the grounds 
that (1) the phrase is much more likely to have been expanded 
than curtailed; (2) that the object of yvaous or érfyvwors, in i. 8, 
li. 20, iil. 18, is Christ alone; (3) that the diplomatic evidence of 
the shorter reading is by no means inconsiderable, P, which for 
2 Peter has great value, being supported by the Itala, the best MSS. 
-of the Vulgate, and the Syriac. It should, however, be observed, 
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that in regard to 2 Peter, the Syriac is a late and inferior authority. 
Further, it is to be observed (4) that from the following words, ris 
Gcias Suvdpews adroi, it may be inferred, with great probability, that 
only one Divine Person was here mentioned. Upon the whole, it 
may be said that internal probability is strongly, if not conclusively, 
in favour of the shorter reading. External evidence must be left 
to the textual critics, but it is certain that there are passages in 
2 Peter where no MS. can be relied upon. Zahn, Zinleitung, ii. 61, 
takes the same view as Spitta. 

év émyvdéce. If we compare vers. 5, 6, 8, there appears to be 
a difference intended between yvaou and éxiyvwois. ‘The former, 
as in x Pet. iii. 7, appears to denote good sense, understanding, 

ractical wisdom ; the latter is used of the knowledge of Christ. 
‘Ex(yvwas is used by Plutarch of scientific knowledge, for instance, 
of music; and St. Peter may mean that the knowledge of Christ is 
the master-science, the dpytrexrovexj. But, generally speaking, in 
the New Testament it is not easy to keep ywaous and éréyvwos 
distinct. 

8. ds, followed by the genitive absolute, may be rendered 
“seeing that.” May grace and peace be multiplied unto you in 
the knowledge of Christ (and I pray this with confidence), seeing 
that He has granted unto us (His apostles) all things that conduce 
to life and godliness, through the knowledge of Him that called us, 
by His own glory and virtue. 

tis Oeias Suvdpews adrod. Christ has Geéa divayis because He is 
6 @cds jpdv. The phrase is found in an inscription belonging to 
Stratonicea in Caria, the date of which is about a.p. 22. It is 
published in C7G, ii, No. 27154 4; and in part in Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, p. 277, Eng, trans. p. 361. ‘The expression 6eia dévayes, 
therefore, was current in St. Peter’s lifetime. The author of our Epistle 
has a tendency to use reverent periphrases for the name of God, as 
in ver. 17 below. See Introduction, p. 235. Avvayis is one of the 
leading words of the Epistle; note the emphasis with which it 
recurs in ver. 16, Svvajus kai wapovola, The divas, power and 
majesty, of Christ is the sword which St, Peter holds over the head 
of the False Teachers. Christ’s divine power has given us apostles 
mdvra ri zpos fwiy xat eboéBeav through the knowledge of Him 
that called us. When He called us, He gave us the knowledge of 
Himself and, through that knowledge as the means, all that fosters 
life and Christian conduct. 

tod Kahécavros ipas. He that called the apostles was Christ. 
Compare Matt. ix. 13, where Christ speaks of Himself as calling 
sinners. It was He also that called St. Paul, Acts ix. 5. That this 
is the right explanation seems clear from ver. 11 below. We are 
called by Christ into the kingdom of Christ. Again, éxfyrwots is 
of Christ, vers. 2, 8. Generally speaking, in the New Testament it 
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is God, not Christ, that calls, but in Rom. i. 6 we have «xA7ros 
"Inoov Xpurrod. 

iSia 869 Kat dperq7. So NAC P, the Versions, Tisch., Lachm., 
Treg.; BK L, the bulk of later MSS., WH, read &a defys xai 
dperyns. “By His own glory and virtue,” or “ by glory and virtue.” 
The divergence of reading is interesting mainly as showing the 
uncertainty of the text. Christ’s glory might be called His own, 
though He received it from the Father (ver. 17); for what we have 
received is our own (1 Pet. iii. 1), and the glory belongs to Him, eis 
Hpepav aiavos (iil. 18). Von Soden thinks that dofa and dpery 
correspond to {wy and evo€Baa: and if this view is taken, they may 
be regarded as synonymous with Oeia dvats, and opposed to ¢6opa 
in the following verse. Glory and virtue are the divine nature. 
But, as throughout this introduction St. Peter is paving the way for 
chaps. ii. and ii, and as it is his habit to introduce words which 
he means to explain later on (icdrimos, ériyvwors, Svvapyts), it is 
very probable that Spitta is right in regarding Sega as an anticipa- 
uon of the reference to the Transfiguration in vers. 16-18. “Apery 
means the moral goodness of the ’Apvos dywpos xai aomdos: this 
is the idea which the apostle immediately proceeds to develop. 

It is remarkable that this familiar Greek word is not used in 
its familiar sense of human ethical virtue in the New Testament, 
except in Phil. iv. 8, here, and in ver. 5 below. ‘“ Virtue” is a 
secular and disciplinary term which, owing to the influence of St. 
Paul, has never made itself quite at home in theology. Readers of 
Butler’s Axa/ogy will know how it links itself on to the doctrine of 
habit and the idea of moral desert. 

In the present passage the word forms a keynote. Christ has 
virtue, His disciples must add virtue to faith, but the False Teachers 
reject virtue altogether. 

All commentators appear to couple idia ddfy xat dperg with 
Tov kaXeoavros, yet this construction seems extremely difficult. The 
moving cause of the call is not glory, but mercy. In x Pet. ii. 9, 
the issue, not the ground, of our calling is that we should tell 
forth the dperad of God. It is much easier to take the datives with 
deSwpnwevns: His divine power has given us all things by His glory 
and virtue, because the attributes are, in fact, the power which 
enables Him to bestow the gift. That this is the right construction 
seems clear from the following words, d¢ dy (practically equivalent 
to ais) dedupyrat 

If but One Person is spoken of in ver. 1, and if the shorter 
reading is adopted in ver. 2, there can be no doubt that atrov and 
rov xaXécavros both refer to Christ. But if Two Persons are men- 
tioned in either place, difficulties arise, which are not very easy of 
solution. Thus atrod is understood of God by Bengel, de Wette, 
Bruckner, Wiesinger, Keil, and others. But the order of the words 
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is against this; and though it is quite natural for the writer, after 
calling Jesus Christ “our God,” to speak of His “divine power,” 
it does not seem quite natural to speak of “the divine power of 
God”; the phrase in this case becomes a mere tautology. Again, 
if 80€) xal dperf belong here to God, we must give up Spitta’s 
explanation of 8éfa, which has so much to recommend it, and 
deprive dpery of all direct bearing upon the subject of the Epistle. 
As applied to God, éper} or dperal means “excellence” (see note 
on 1 Pet. ii. 9), and is practically equivalent to 6éga (Hab. iii. 3; 
Isa. xlii. 8, xliii. 21). 

4. 8 dv... SeSdpnra. Here, again, the text is in a very un- 
satisfactory condition. There is some evidence for 8° dy or &¢ 4s, 
and throughout the verse the chief MSS. differ in minute points, 
especially as to the order of the words; see Tischendorf. We may 
translate, “ Whereby He hath granted unto us those precious and 
very great promises.” Acduipyrac is again middle (Dietlein makes it 
passive); the subject is better found in 4 Gea 3évayus atrod than in 
é xadécas. The antecedent to & dv is 86a Kal dper}. For the use 
of the superlative péyora, see Blass, Grammar, p. 33. The éray- 
yéApara (the word is peculiar to 2 Peter) are explained in iii. 13 
to mean the promise of a new heaven and a new earth, wherein 
righteousness dwells. Here, again, we have an instance of St. 
Peter's habit of anticipation, and a link between the introduction and 
the third chapter. Already the author is thinking of the doubts 
about the Parousia. 

Hofmann finds the antecedent to 8’ dv in rdvra: but it is not 
easy to see how these necessary aids to life and godliness can be 
spoken of as the means by which the promises are given. Rather 
they are the means by which the promises are held fast. 

Twa 8d Todrwv yérnobe Oelas Korwvol picews. “In order that 
through these (the promises) ye may become partakers of the 
divine nature.” Christ has given us the apostles, as first recipients, 
custodians, witnesses, these promises, to the intent that you, whose 
faith is trdrimos with ours, may escape the corruption of lust, and be 
made like God. But the “you” is not so emphatic as to require 
the insertion of Speis. 

Calvin, de Wette, Briickner, Hofmann, Spitta refer tovrwy to 
7a mpos wiv xal ebréBeav: Bengel found the antecedent in dééa 
rai dperj: but ratra can hardly signify anything else than éray- 
yé\uara, which comes so immediately before it. 

The word 6eios, which is here used for the second time, occurs 
elsewhere in the New Testament only in Acts xvii. 29, where St. 
Paul, speaking to Athenians, aptly speaks of 13 @ciov, the Deity, 
using a phrase familiar to cultivated Greeks. Here ea gots has 
a similar ring ; it belongs rather to Hellenism than to the Bible. 
We may compare the Stoic phrase, évris ela ris gicews rhs Ocas, 
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Stob. Zc. p. 122: or Philo, de Somn. i. 28 (i. 647), Aoyuxas Kexot- 
rurnKxace proews : OF Joseph. contr. Ap. i. 5, Oetas Soxotvre pereoyyxévas 
dicews. Picews avOpwrivys xowwvety is quoted from an inscription 
belonging to the first century before Christ, Deissmann, Bibe/studien, 
p. 284, Eng. trans. p. 368. But it should be noticed that St. Peter’s 
phrase is neither Stoic nor Platonist. What he says is that the 
Christian becomes by grace partaker of the Divine nature. What 
the heathen philosopher taught was that all men are so by nature. 
Professor Harnack (Chronologie, p. 469) regards the phrase Oeias 
Kowwvot pvoews as One of the proofs that 2 Peter was not written 
before the latter half of the second century. The question has been 
discussed in the Introduction. Here it may be said that the author 
of 2 Peter uses some half-dozen words that were current among 
educated men; that such words as he uses were familiar in the first 
century ; that he shows less acquaintance with Hellenism than St. 
Luke or St. Paul; that he is in no sense a philosopher, though this 
term might be applied to the author of Hebrews ; that he shows no 
acquaintance with the Gnostic controversy in chap. 11.; and, when 
he is speaking of the destruction of the world by fire in chap. iii, 
makes no reference either to Stoicism or to Platonism. 

Ocias Kowwvol dvcews Means very much the same as St. Paul’s 
koworia verparos, 2 Cor. xill. 143 Phil. ii. 1. But St. Peter, who 
attaches a very different sen-e to Ivetya (see notes on First Epistle), 
could hardly use the Pauline phrase. 

dmoguydrvtes. They will become partakers of the divine nature, 
not by escaping, but after escaping the corruption which is in the 
world and resides in desire. ‘Amrogevyewv, which is not used by any 
other writer in the New Testament, properly takes the accusative, 
as in li. 20, below. 1 Peter uses only the plural ércOvytac. Here and 
in ii. 20 kogpos may have an ethical sense which it hardly exhibits 
in rt Peter. We may notice the classical use of the article, as in 
1 Pet. i. 3. 

5. cat abtd toiro 8é. “Yes, and (caf... 8€) for this very 
reason,” because when we have escaped from corruption the pro- 
mises, if we hold them fast and follow them, will make us partakers 
of the divine nature. Cf. Xen. Anad. i. 9. 21, Kat yap avrd Trotro 
ovmep abros évexa idwy wero SeicGat, ws ovvepyous exo, xal abros 
éretpato guvepyos tots ptAos xpdtiotos elvar, “For, for the very 
same reason for which he himself thought that he needed friends 
—that he might have helpers—he on his part endeavoured to be 
the best of helpers to his friends.” So in Plato, aira radra viv 
nxowev, ‘That is the very reason why we have come.” This ad- 
verbial usage of airé rovro, which is strictly analogous to that of 
vi, is quite classical; see Kriiger, Griech. Gram. xivi. 4; Blass, p. 
a7. 

trapeopéper is “to bring in” or “supply besides.” The classical 
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phrase is orovdiv movieGar, but oxovdiy elrdépew is quoted from 
Josephus, Ant. xx. 9. 2, macav omovdiv lodépecba, from the 
Stratonicean inscription (Deissmann, Bide/s‘udien, p. 278, Eng. 
trans. p. 361), 

émxopnyeiv. In Athens the State found the chorus, the 
Choregus provided all that was necessary for its equipment. 
Hence xopyyev came to mean generally “to furnish with,” “to 
supply.” The verb is commonly used by the moral philosophers. 
Thus Arist. Z¢h. Wie, i, 10. 15, tois derds dyabois tkavas xexopr 
‘ynuévos, the natural gifts of man require to be equipped with, 
supplemented by external gifts of fortune. Cf. also Diog. Laert, 
Vii. 128, 8 pérror Havairios nai Horadivws ote abrdpey Néyours tiv 
dperiy, GANA xpedav eval dact cal tyelas Kal xopyylas Kad ioxtos. It 
is possible that the word is here used as an ethical term, but it was 
commonly employed without any reference to this scholastic applica- 
tion, thus Polybius, iii. 68. 8, xopyyeiv 73 orparémedov tois éxirndecois, 
and it is found in this general sense in 2 Cor. ix. 10; 1 Pet. iv. 11; 
Gal. iii. 5; Col. ii. 19, In the compound ércyopyyeiv the preposi- 
tion brings out the idea that the equipment is an addition to the 
original stock, but is not really wanted. Later Greek is much 
addicted to the needless emphasis of compound verbs. We should 
not omit to notice the Petrine and evangelical contrast between 
what God gives and what man adds to the gift. ‘Confer omnino 
parabolam de decem uirginibus, Matth. xxv. Flammula est id 
quod nobis absque nostro labore a Deo et ex Deo impertitur: sed 
oleum est id quod homo suo studio et fidelitate affundere debet, ut 
flammula nutriatur et augeatur. Sic extra parabolam res pro- 
ponitur in hoc loco Petrino” (Bengel). 

5-7. In the list of excellences which follows we have some- 
thing analogous to the Stoic xpoxom}, and it is quite possible that 
the writer may have heard of the Stoic doctrine ; the word zpoxémraw 
was current, and is used by St. Paul in its Stoic sense in Gal. i. 14. 
The moral and spiritual life is regarded as a germ which is expanded 
by effort, one step leads on to another, and each step is made by 
the co- operation of the human will with the divine. The list t begins 
with riots, practically another name for the divine gift of éxZyvwors, 
and ends with dydary. In Hermas, Vis. iii, 8. 1-7, a similar list is 
Illorts, 'Eyxpdreia, “ArAdrys, "Exorjpn, “Axaxia, Sepvorys : these are 
daughters one of another. In Sim. ix. 15, Hermas gives a list of 
twelve virtues or virgins which begins and ends in the same way. 
Harnack refers to Acta Pauli et 7) heclae, where we find the sequence 
riars, poBos, yvaors, dydry. In later times Clement of Alex- 
andria built his theory of the Two Lives on these passages. 

St. Peter is thinking throughout of the False Teachers, whom he 
is about to attack, 

Faith is to be supplemented by Virtue. See note on ver. 3, 

7 
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Virtue is right conduct under discipline, by which faith, the prin- 
ciple or dpxy, is developed, good habits are established, and the 
mists of passionate desire (érc@upia) are dissipated. 

Thus Virtue leads to Knowledge, not of spiritual mysteries as in 
1 Cor. viii. 1, xili. 2; Col. ii. 2, but of the goodness and reasonable- 
ness of the will of God. It is that knowledge which makes the 
friend as distinct from the servant, John xv. 15. 

Knowledge has been taken to mean practical skill in the details 
of Christian duty, “die Fursichtigkeit, die in allen Dingen das 
rechte Mass innezuhalten versteht” (Luther). ‘“‘ Virtus facit alacres,” 
says Bengel, “uigilantes, circumspectos, discretos, ut reputemus 
quid aliorum causa sit faciendum uel fugiendum, et quomodo, ubi, 
quando.” 

Knowledge begets Continence, self-mastery, or self-restraint ; 
the direct opposite of the rAcovegia of the False Teachers. 

Continence issues in Patience, which understands that with 
God a thousand years are as one day (here St. Peter is looking 
forward to chap. ilil.)—this in Godliness, a large word (see ver. 3) 
summing up the whole of the practical side of the Christian life— 
this again in Love of the Brethren (1 Pet. i. 22)—and this again in 
"Ayan, the love of Christ (1 Pet. i. 8), and in Christ of all mankind. 

laith 1s here conceived of as in Heb. xi. 1, 3, aS strong con- 
viction, belicf which determines action; this is the heavenly germ, 
which, if diligently fostered by obedience, issues in love, the per- 
fection of the spiritual life. This is the view of 1 Peter and of the 
sub-apostolic Church. 

Aristotle, 74. Mic. i. 9, starts three questions with regard to 
what he calls “happiness”: (1) whether it is pa@yrov  éOtorov: 
(2) whether it comes xard twa @eiav potpay: or (3) whether it is 

a tuxnv. The third is the naturalistic view; the second on the 

whole is that of St. Paul; the first on the whole that of St. Peter, 
who would say that, given Faith, which comes from God (card twa 
Gefay jpotpav), much depends on the “thankworthy ” obedience of 
man. This is the view of Aristotle himself, as it is also that of 
Bishop Butler. It is a view which makes ethical philosophy 
possible, because it leaves wide room for human reason and will. 
But there is no cause for supposing that St. Peter derived it from 
any other source than that of his own Christian experience. 

8. raita ydp. “For, if these things belong to you and increase, 
they make you not idle nor unfruitful with respect to the knowledge 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” ITAeové{w may mean either “to abound” 
or ‘to increase,” but Spitta seems to be right in thinking that the 
latter sense is preferable here. Otherwise there is little difference 
between érdpxovra and wAcovdfovra. There has been much dis- 
cussion as to the precise meaning of els in this passage ; the point 
being whether ériyvwors is to be regarded as the end of the Christian 
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progress or as its beginning. On the side of the former view is the 
R.V., which translates “unto the knowledge”; so de Wette, 
Briickner, Huther, Fronmiiller, Steinfass, Kithl; on the side of the 
second, the A.V. (“in the knowledge”), Bengel, Ewald, Hofmann, 
Schott, Weiss, Wiesinger, von Soden, and, substantially, Spitta. The 
dispute turns upon the question whether es is to be taken with the 
adjectives or with the verb. Kafsordva eis means “to bring a 
person to a place,” and we might conceivably translate “ these 
things bring you, not being idle nor fruitless, unto the knowledge.” 
But xaSordvat twa dpysy means “to make a person idle”; and if 
we adopt this construction, ¢’s with its case will denote that in 
respect of which he is idle. The two constructions and the two 
translations must not be blended or confused, as they are in the 
R.V. Kaéiomow must either mean “bring” or “make.” But 
now a glance at vers. 2 and 3 will show that the Christian progress 
begins “with exipoos (8 ris exeyvicews) and is in erfywors. 
"Exiyvwors is the germ which makes progress possible, and is de- 
veloped by the progress, but is not represented here as the goal 
to which the progress tends. Here, as often, commentators have 
been biassed by the desire to bring the Janguage of St. Peter into 
exact accordance with that of St. Paul, in Col. i. 10, & wavrl épyp 
kapropopoivres kat abfavopevor eis tiv éréyvwow 70d Ocot. The two 
apostles do not disagree here; for this knowledge, which grows 
with our growth, might very well be said to be the issue of all our 
strivings, But it is also their root, and this is the point which St. 
Peter wishes to bring out. 

This verse is quoted in the Epistle of the Churches of Lyons 
and Vienne, s. H. Ev. 1. 45, 6 8 ud péoov xatpds obx dpyis 
airois of8t dxapros eyivero, 

9. § yap wh mdpeatt taira, The words are equivalent in sense 
to G yp ji) bxdpyes raira nal rheovdLe, as TupAds, wowrdLor, MyOqv 
AaBdv to dpyas kal dxapros. But the group of epithets in this verse 
gives the cause of the barrenness, and forms a second indictment 
against the False Teachers, They are not only barren trees (Luke 
xiii, 6), but they are blind leaders of the blind (Matt. xv. 14), 

rughés. He is blind because he has lost the light of the 
éréyvwors of Christ which was given to him (ver. 3), and thus has 
never attained to yvaors. 

puwndter, The correct form of this verb appears to be either 
pourdtay (cf. trumdfew), or pworeiv (cf. dvereiv). Suidas has in 
one place puwrdfey, in another puwmdlev, Commentators, follow- 
ing Beza and Budaeus, refer to Arist. Problem. xxxi. 16. 25; but 
though Aristotle there describes the ptwy, he does not use 
powragfew, nor does the verb appear in the Zndex of Bonitz. 

Mvwy means “short-sighted” ; pvwrdfey, “to be short-sighted.” 
The characteristics of a short-sighted man are that he sees things 
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dimly, or that he sees what is close at hand more distinctly than 
what is far off. The first gives tolerable sense, but many commen- 
tators prefer the second ; the purblind see earth far more clearly 
than heaven (Beza, Grotius, Estius, de Wette, Huther), or sees 
that he is a member of the Church, and does not see clearly how 
and on what conditions he became one (Hofmann). 

Wolf, Bochart, Spitta, and von Soden take pivwy to mean “one 
who shuts his eyes” and will not see. But pvwy never has this 
sense, though it is derived from pr‘w, and means properly “ blinking.” 
This explanation is dictated by the wish to find a climax in tudAdos, 
prwrdfwy: but it is not necessary to suppose that St. Peter was a 
skilled rhetorician. 

The Vulgate translates manu fentans, like a blind man, feeling 
his way with outstretched hand. It is difficult to sce how this 
explanation, which represents the Greek pAagar, arose. 

P reads pvordfwv, which seems to imply a false derivation from 
pes and dry (wvwria for a mouse-hole ” is found). Hence Oecu- 
menius says, puwralew d€ ro rupAwrrey cipytal, dT TOV tro THV yi 
puoy tupAror eis day dtareAovvtwy. In this way Erasmus explained 
the translation of the Vulgate, “manu uiam tentans, deducta a 
muribus metaphora, qui parietem, aut tabulam, aut si quid aliud 
obuium fuerit, sequi solent, donec cauum nacti fuerint.” See 
Suicer, puwrdlo. 

AnOynv AaBwr. ‘‘ Because he has forgotten”; cf. Josephus, Azz. 
ii. g. I, bua Xpovou pnKoS AnOnv AaBovres: Athen. Xl. 24, p. 523 A, 
ot pera tovrous AnOnv AuBorvres tHS Kpnrav wepi tov Blov evxoopias. 
Thucydides, 11. 49. 5, has tous 8€ wat A1jOy éAduBave, “forgetfulness 
came upon” the sufferers from the plague. Lengel and von Soden 
would translate ‘ having chosen to forget,” but the notion of wilful- 
ness does not scem to lie in the phrase. 

tov KaBapiopod tav mddat adtod dpapriay. ‘The cleansing from 
his old sins” in Baptism. Cf. 1 Pet. il, 21, odlec Barriopa, od 
gapkus droveats prov dAAa cuvedyoews ayabys érepwrynpa eis Oey, 
The reference to Baptism 1s made certain by the word zaAa: all 
previous sins were cleansed at that time. Here as in 1 Peter “sin” 
is concrete, and there is no necessary implication of birth-sin. The 
cleansing 1s based upon the sacrificial Death of Christ (1 Pet. i. 18, 
li. 24, 11. 18), and is conditioned by xAjots cat éxAoyy, and by 
the faith and repentance of the cleansed (ovvedijoews dyabijs 
erepwrnua), but is conveyed by a definite act. 

But what ts it precisely that the False Teacher has forgotten ? 
First, no doubt, the fear which attaches to the remembrance of the 
price of Redemption (1 Pet. i. 17-19). But does St. Peter mean also 
that the special cleansing of Baptism cannot be repeated? This 
sense may be found in Heb. x. 26 and in 2 Pet. ii. 20-22. There 
are passages in 1 Peter which seem to mean that the cleansing of 
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ordinary sins, such as no Christian can avoid, is to be found in 
suffering (1 Pet. ii. 21, iii. 14, iv. 1, 16). We might say that in 
Hebrews, 1 and 2 Peter, Christlike suffering for righteousness’ sake 
is the condition of post-baptismal cleansing. Out of these 
passages arose the Novatian schism, the question agitated by 
Hermas, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, whether perdvow was 
admissible after Baptism, and, if so, how often, and the whole system 
of Penance. These consequences could hardly be drawn from the 
Pauline Epistles. 

10. 813 paddov. “ Wherefore the more.” Xwovddeare repeats the 
exhortation crovdiy ricay mapewevéyxayres, but two additional 
reasons for diligence have been given in vers. 8 and 9 ; hence the 

ov. 

onouSdcare, Here as above (émxopyyijoare, ver. 5) and again 
in iii, 14 the aorist imperative, which properly refers to a single 
definite action, as in 8¢re jot rotro, is wrongly used for the present. 
The same grammatical inaccuracy is very common in 1 Peter 
(ii. 13, iv. 1-7, v. 8). 

moveicar. The middle voice signifies “to make for yourselves.” 
Here again the necessity for the co-operation of te human will is 
very strongly expressed. Christ has called and elected the 
brethren ; it rests with them to hold fast the gift. 

For ékAoyf see note on 1 Pet, i. 1, Here as there probably 
the corporate sense predominates; it denotes selection for a place 
in the yévos éxAextév. Ideally selection precedes the call or invita- 
tion, which must always be addressed to individuals. Men are 
called out of darkness into light (1 Pet. ii. 9), out of the Flood into 
ike Abraham, out of an earthly home to the pilgrim 
ns have been called and selected, otherwise they 
istians, but they must “work out their own salva- 
tion” (Phil. ii. 12), St. Paul adds @cds ydp éorw 6 évepyiv ev dyiv 
kal 73 Gédew Kal rd dvepyeiv taép ris eldoxias, St. Peter does not 
add this qualification, though he goes on to remind his hearers that 
the reward is a divine gift. 

of ph wraionré wore, “Ye shall never stumble.” The apostle 
does not mean “ye shall never sin”"—for in this sense we all 
stumble (Jas. iii, 2). He is thinking of the onward march along the 
King’s highway, and the final entry into the kingdom. Ye shall 
come safe to the journey’s end. “Ut quouis tempore, inoffenso 
pede, non tanquam ex naufragio uel incendio, sed quasi cum 
triumpho intrare possitis” (Bengel). 

11. émyopnynfiverat. ‘The repetition of the verb from ver. 5 
brings out with great emphasis the response of God’s grace to man’s 
faithfulness, 

Dietlein, Spitta, von Soden, Kiihl find in the verb an allusion 
to the rich ornaments with which the chorus was provided by the 
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choregus for its entry upon the stage ; but it is hardly probable that 
the ancient significance of xopyyetv was present to St. Peter’s mind. 
THAouciws finds its adequate explanation in the manifold graces of 
God (1 Pet. iv. 10), the ripwa xai péytora érayyéApara of ver. 4. 
As man supplements the gift of God by ceaseless endeavour, so 
God supplements man’s faithful efforts by a rich and final gift. 
Thus (Matt. xxv.) the man travelling into a far country delivers the 
talents to his servants, returns to take account, and calls those who 
have made due profit into the joy of their Lord. As in r Peter, the 
thought is purely evangelical; there is no trace of metaphysical 
speculation. 

The eternal kingdom is that of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ—this the writer says without reserve or qualification. The 
expression justifies the view taken above of 6 cds quar, of Geta 
Svvapis, and of 6xaXéoas. Christ calls us into the kingdom, because 
it is Hlis own. We are reminded especially of Luke i. 33, xat 
Bacirte'ce ért tov olkov "TlaxoB eis tovs aidvas, kat Hs BaotAeias 
auTov otx éxrat téXos. The kingdom of God or of heaven is also 
called the kingdom of Christ in Matt. xill. 41, xvi. 28, yx. 21; Luke 
xxiii, 42; John xvili. 36. In Luke xxii. 30 the kingdom is given to 
the Son by the Father. Cf. Heb. i. 8; Apoc. xix. 16. To none of 
these writers does the phrase suggest any difficulty; but on this 
point, as on so many others, St. Paul speculates, 1 Cor. xv. 24. 

The end of Christian pilgrimage is the crossing of Jordan and 
entrance into the Promised Land, the patrimony, the salvation 
ready to be revealed (1 Pet. i. 4, 5), the kingdom of Christ. There 
is in 2 Peter the same attitude of expectancy as in 1 Peter. 

Obviously the kingdom of Christ does not here mean the Church 
upon earth. But the word éxxAyofa is not found in cither the First 
or the Second Epistle. See Hort, Zhe Christian Ecclesia, p. 221. 

Even in the Gospels the kingdom is frequently spoken of as 
future. Outside of the Gospels it is seldom regarded as realised 
upon earth, though we find such passages as Col. i. 13; Apoc. 1. 6; 
1 Pet. ii. 9. In post-apostolic writers the future sense seems to be 
universal ; see Clem. Rom. xlii. 3; 2 Clem. v. 5, ix. 6, xl. 7, Xi. 13 
Barn. iv. 13, vii. 11; Herm., Sr. ix. 12. 3; Ignatius, ZpA. xvi. 1; 
Polycarp, v. 3; Alart. Pulycarpt, xxii. 1. 

The phrase atwreos Bacveta does not recur in the New Testa- 
ment. It is one of the few salient phrases in this Epistle, and is 
quoted in the Afart, Polycarpi, xx. 2. The word alwvos might be 
included in the list of St. Peter’s philosophical terms, for the 
distinction between aiwy and xpoves is an important commonplace 
in later Platonism. Yet aiwvios is a common word in the New 
Testament, and it would be absurd to cite it as an indication of 
Hellenism, except in so far as Hellenism may mean any degree of 
education whether large or small. 
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12. 84, Here St. Peter passes to a fresh point which completes 
his introduction. The faith of his readers is teéros with that of 
the apostles, because it embraces all that conduces to life and 
godliness ; it must be developed by effort which leads to virtue, not 
to licence; without effort none shall enter into the kingdom of 
Christ. 

From this point to the end of the chapter he insists upon the 
truth of this faith. It rests upon the evidence of eye-witnesses, of 
whom he himself was one ; and upon that of the Hebrew prophets, 
but the prophets must not be misunderstood. 

“Wherefore I shall always put you in remembrance.” Mé\w 
with the infinitive in the New Testament is frequently merely used 
for the future indicative ; the grammar is breaking up, and there is 
a tendency to form tenses by the use of auxiliaries as in low Latin. 
The future wedAjow is found also in Matt. xxiv. 16, where peAAyjoere 
dxovey is neither more nor less than dxovcer6e. Suidas, however, 
explains peNojow by orovddow, ppovricw, and the R.V. translates 
“T shall be ready always to put you in remembrance.” The 
rendering of the A.V., “I will not negligent,” represents ox 
dpeAyjow, a variant supported by K L, the bulk of the later MSS., 
and the Syriac. 

The words év rH wapotoy dAnfela are explained by eiddras, the 
things which they know are the truth which is present to them, 
"Eornptypévous ev is a much stronger phrase than ¢iddras: “ye not 
only know them, but are established in them,” ye know them and 
do them. Truth here embraces not only moral truth,—the necessity 
of growth from forts to dyday,—but historical or doctrinal truth 
opposed to cevodurpeévor pidor, 

18. Sixawoy yodnas. “I deem it right”; it is my bounden 
duty as an apostle. "Ed dcov, “so long as”; cf. Matt. ix. 15; the 
Sov is neuter. Xxjvopa, “a tent”; this metaphor for the body 
suits well with the general conception of life as a pilgrimage, 
1 Vet. ict, ii rx. St. Paul uses oxfvos in the same sensé 2 Cor. v. 1. 
The apostles derived the metaphor from the history of the Patriarchs, 
but according to Clement of Alexandria, Strom. v. 14. 94, Plato 
also called the body yivov oxivos. 

Steyelpey ev Groprjge. “To stir you by a reminder” is a phrase 
that recurs iii. 1. The é is probably instrumental (a Hebraistic, 
not a Greek use). 

14. elds dre taxwh Lor 4 amdbers Tod oxyrdpards pou, 
“ Knowing that the putting off of my tent cometh swiftly.” It has 
been disputed whether “ swiftly ” here means “ suddenly” or “soon.” 
Either explanation is possible, and either yields good sense. If the 
apostle means that he is to die soon, there was great reason why he 
should be earnest in admonition. If he means that he is to die 
suddenly (/.e. by violence), the necessity for insistence is still the 
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same. ‘‘Qui diu aegrotant,” says Bengel, “possunt alios adhuc 
pascere. Crux id Petro non erat permissura.” In John xxi. 18 our 
Lord foretold that Peter should die a violent death érav ynpdoys. 
If the apostle was yépwy when he wrote this Epistle, he would feel 
that this prophecy must soon be accomplished. The point must 
be left to the reader’s judgment. ‘Amo@eors, “ putting off,” is a 
word that suits a garment rather than a tent. The two images are 
blended in much the same way by St. Paul, 2 Cor. v. 2-5. 

xadws ... dydwod por. The most natural explanation of these 
words is to be found in John xxi. 18, r9. An argument has been 
raised against the authenticity of 2 Peter on the ground that the 
author here quotes the most suspected chapter of a very late gospel, 
but all that he does is to refer to a prophecy of our Lord’s, which is 
probably that recorded by St. John. Spitta insists that the passage 
in the Johannine Gos;el is not here in question at all, on the 
ground that there our Lord foretold that St. Peter should die in a 
particular way, by crucifixion, while in the prophecy here referred to 
the apostle had been warned that his death should happen soon. 
Hence Spitta thinks that St. Peter is alluding to some saying of our 
Lord’s which has not been preserved elsewhere. 

15. omouSdow .. . pompyny roetobar. ‘And I will take pains 
also that as occasion requires ye may be able after my death to call 
these things to remembrance.” Xovddow is late Greek for orovda- 
couat, and éyew should be drws eLere: see Blass, p. 225. “Exdorore, 
“at cach time,” “whenever the need arises,” as often as similar 
errors are propagated. "Efodos, “death,” as in Luke ix. 31 (in the 
account of the ‘Transfiguration), and in the Letter of the Churches 
of Vienne and Lyons, Eus. A 2. v. 1. 36,55. The word means 
properly “end” or “close,” so Xen. Hell. v. 4. 4, én” éodw ris 
dpxijs. Hence it is used by later writers of the end or close of life, 
but only with the defining genitive, Josephus, Anz. iv. 8. 2, ér 
efodw Tov Civ. 

Is this promise fulfilled by the writing of this present Epistle, to 
which the readers would be able to turn, whenever need arose, after 
the writer was dead and gone? This is the explanation of Bengel, 
Wiesinger, Dietlein, Schott, von Soden, Kithl; but it 1s excluded by 
the future oxovdacw. The sense seems clearly to be “I will myself 
remind you, so long as I live (as I am doing by this Epistle); and 
further, I will take care that after my decease you shall constantly 
be able to refresh your memory as to my teaching.” What he 
promises is something that will show that his teaching did not rest 
upon cecodicpevoe pvor, but on historical fact, and this promise 
cannot be thought to be wholly redeemed by the brief reference here 
made to the Transfiguration. 

Huther thought the meaning to be that St. Peter would establish 
a succession of teachers, who after his death would keep alive the 
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knowledge of the truth. But it seems clear that what is promised 
is a document, to which his disciples would be able to turn and 
confirm their belief. 

In very early times it seems to have been thought that the 
words pointed to the Gospel of St. Mark. Irenaeus, iii. 1. 1, wera 
88 ny rovrev eo8ov Mépxos, & pabrjrys nat éppnvetrys Teérpov, cai 
airds ra td Hérpov xypuoodpeva éyypddus rapaXéSwxe. Here Grabe 
cannot possibly be right in taking éoSov to mean the departure of 
the apostles from Rome. That the statement of Irenaeus rests 
upon the present passage appears partly from the use of the word 
&€o30s, and partly from the way in which St. Peter’s words are 
misunderstood, The apostle does not say that the document of 
which he is speaking should be written after his death, but that it 
should be written so as to be of use after his death. It is possible 
that Irenaeus added from 2 Peter the words pera ri rovrww éodov 
to information which he gathered from Papias, Eus. 4 Z, ii. 15. 2, 
iii, 39. 15 ; but probably he found them in Papias, 

Certainly no document would redeem the apostle’s promise so 
well as a gospel ; and if a gospel is meant, the reference can hardly 
be to any other than that of St. Mark. 

It seems highly probable that the composition of the later 
pseudonymous Petrine literature, the Apocalypse, Gospel of Peter, 
Preaching of Peter, and other books, was suggested by these words. 
If so, the fact goes to prove that 2 Peter was well known, and 
regarded as authentic in very early times, It seems hardly likely 
that such extensive liberties would have been taken with the name 
of Peter, unless there were a phrase, in a writing generally recognised 
as his, which gave plausibility to the forgery. Hence we may see 
in the present passage a reason for dating 2 Peter at any rate before 
any of the extra-canonical Petrine books. 

16. 08 yap cecopicpévors plBoig eEaxohoubjoartes . . . Tapovciay, 
“For we did not follow cunningly devised fables when we made 
known to you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Midos by itself might mean merely “fables,” such as the legendary 
history of the heathen gods, “false tales,” “fictions”; and this may 
be the meaning of the word where it occurs in the Pastorals, 1 Tim. 
i. 4, iv. 7; 2 Tim. iv. 43 Tit. i 14. Yet even there it may, and 
here the addition of cecopicpévor shows that it must, bear the later 
sense of “a fiction which embodies a truth,” “an allegorism.” The 
False Teachers, or some of them, must have maintained that the 
Gospel miracles were to be understood in a spiritual sense, and not 
regarded as facts. But they differ from the False Teachers alluded 
to in the Pastorals, inasmuch as they do not appear to have intro- 
duced any “myths” of their own. They were therefore not 
Gnostics, as Dietlein and Baur supposed; their Aacrot Adyor were 
simply allegorical explanations of the gospel ; they denied the literal 
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sense, but professed to hold fast the spiritual. It is obvious how 
this mode of exegesis might be applied to the Second Advent. 

dyvwpicapev. ‘We made known.” St. Peter does not say 
that he himself had taught the readers of the Epistle, nor does his 
phrase necessarily imply that any of the Twelve had done so 
personally. All that he means is that the teaching which these 
people had received had come to them mediately or immediately 
from apostles. 

Suvapiv xat mapouvclay are keywords to the second and third 
chapters respectively. For dvvayis compare ver. 3 above ; and for 
the connexion between dvvayis and wapovaia, see Matt. xxiv. 30. 

GAN’ ewdtrat yernBévres Tijs exeivou peyadhedtntos. “But we had 
been eye-witnesses of His majesty,” and that is why we taught you 
what we did. “Ezomrys is equivalent to atromrys, Luke i. 2; 
compare the use of éworre’w, 1 Pet. 1. 12, 111. 2. It was unneces- 
sary for St. Peter to state that three only of the apostles had 
actually been present. Meyadeiorns (Luke ix. 43; Acts xix. 27; 
peyadcia, Luke i. 49; Acts i. 11) Is the majesty of Christ which 
directly involves His dvvayis. For the future Parousia no ocular 
testimony could be adduced, but as the Second Coming is the 
aroxadviis tis b0gys Xpiorod, 1 Pet. iv. 13, no apter confirmation 
could be found than the revelation of glory at the Transfiguration. 
It is to be observed that St. Peter uses the Transfiguration to prove, 
not the zapovaia, but the credibility of the apostles who had preached 
the rapovota. If we may suppose, what is by no means improbable, 
that the False Teachers, while explaining away the Resurrection, 
admitted the historical truth of the rest of the Gospel, we can see 
a strong reason for St. Peter’s choice of this particular incident. 

17. A\aBwv ydp. “For having received from God the Father 
honour and glory, such a voice having been borne to Him by the 
magnificent glory, This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” The sentence is anacoluthic, AaBwy having no finite 
verb. wi) heperat twe tro is a singular phrase. Meyadompemys 
is found Deut. xxxill. 26; 2 Macc. viii. 15, xv. 13; 3 Macc. it. 9. 
‘H peyadomperys dofa is a reverential paraphrase for God; deta 
Svvauis, ver. 3, Geta gdruis, ver. 4, belong to the same class of 
expressions of which there are many instances in Jewish apocrypha. 
Spitta quotes Zest. Lez’, 3, €v Ta dvwtépw (otpave) wdytwy KataAvee 
Wpeyaay dvfa: Ascensto Lesatae, xi. 32, “et uidi quod sedit a dextera 
illius magnae gloriae”: Enoch xiv. 18, 20, ‘And I looked and saw 
therein a lofty throne . . . and the Great Glory sat thereon”; so 
also cil. 3, ‘‘ And will seek to hide themselves from the presence of 
the Great Glory.” Clement of Rome, ix. 2, also has the phrase, 
possibly borrowed from 2 Peter, drevicwper eis Tovs TeXciws Aecroupy7- 
gavras TH peyaXorperet Sofy avrov: but he may have taken it direct 
from Enoch; see Lightfoot’s note. The expression again throws 
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light upon 6 @cds jpév; the Great Glory is God, whom no man hath 
— 3 Christ is our God, God who hath condescended to become 
visible. 

Wiesinger and Spitta are probably right in identifying peyado- 
apemis d6ga with the vepéAy dwrewy (the Shechinah) of Matt. xvii. 5. 

The sentence is anacoluthic. St. Peter has not added the verb 
which he intended, and it is not possible to say what it was. The 
Heavenly Voice arrests his attention and becomes the main object 
of his thought, because it leads him on to speak of the other voice, 
that of prophecy. This has led some commentators to accuse him 
of having begun by promising ocular evidence, and ended by giving 
aural. The actual vision is described by the words AaBiw rysayv Kai 
Ségav, which represent Zdapev 15 xpdswrov atrod ds 6 Fis, Th BE 
india abrod eyévero Aevxa bs TO dos. Some, again, have created a 
discrepancy with the evangelical narrative by making évexdeloys 
come before AaSuv in point of time; thus St. Peter is made to say 
that the voice preceded the Transfiguration, whereas in the Gospels 
it follows. This, however, is quite arbitrary ; the temporal relation 
of the participles is not to one another, but to the main verb. See, 
for instance, Thuc. iv. 133, 6 vedas rijs “Hpas éy “Apye xarexavOn, 
Xpvoibos rijs lepelas Avxvov Td Gels ijppévov pds Ta oTéupara Kab 
éxixatadapGovons. Chrysis did not fall asleep before she set the 
lamp near the garlands, Here there is no xaf between AaBdv and 
évexGelons, but this makes no difference; the order of the events 
denoted by the participle is fixed, not by their tense, but by their 
sequence. 

The first clause of the Voice is not quite certain. B has 6 vids 
pou & dyarnrés pov obrds éorw (so WH, Tisch. vii.): P, obrés éorw 
6 vids pou 6 dyamnris obrés torw: NACKL, otrds torw 8 vids 
pov 6 dyaryrds. This last reading, though the best attested, may 
be due to copyists who remembered the words as given by Matt. 
xvii. 5 and Mark ix. 7, 18, Peter omits dxovere airod, which is 
found in all three Synoptists. He omits also the vision of Moses 
and Elias, His account appears to be quite independent of the 
Gospel text. 

18, kal raérmy . . . dyly. “And this voice we heard borne from 
heaven, being with Him in the holy mount.” The mountain was 
made holy by the theophany. 

19. kal Exopey PeBarsrepoy. .. xapS{ais dudy. “And even surer 
is the word of prophecy which we have, whereunto ye do well to 
take heed, as unto a lamp giving light in a squalid place, till the 
day break and the day star arise in your hearts.” The testimony 
of the prophets is one, because it all testifies of Christ, His suffer- 
ing, and His glory, 1 Pet. i, 10, For xadés rouire, followed by the 
participle, cf. Acts xv. 29. "Ev atyynp@ rémw: the light shows up 
the filth, and makes cleansing possible. ‘The Vulgate renders én /oce 
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caliginoso, in a dark place; but atypnpds does not appear to bear 
this sense, though Aristotle uses it of dark or dirty-looking colour 
(epi ypwpudrur, ili, p. 793. 11). BeBardrepov is predicative. 

It seems at first sight strange that St. Peter should speak of the 
voice of prophecy as even more certain than the voice of God. It 
was, however, the same voice, and, for the apostle’s present pur- 
pose, it was even more certain and conclusive. The voice at the 
Transfiguration was not Avxvos datvwy év abxpnpg Térw: it conveyed 
no moral lesson. What St. Peter desires, in addition, is a word 
that strikes directly and conclusively at Libertinism, and this he 
finds in Hebrew prophecy. 

Augustine took the meaning to be “surer to you.” You were 
not on the Mount as we were, and you may not unreasonably 
think the word of the old prophets more trusty than ours; i 
Johann. Tract. xxxv. 8; Serm. xxvii, de uerb. Apost. vol. v. p. 
149 C. But, if this were the meaning, we should have expected 
éxere, aS Alford says. 

Modern commentators almost universally take the view ex- 
pressed in the translation of the R.V. “And we have the word 
of prophecy made more sure,” that is to say, the testimony of the 
prophets is confirmed by the voice from heaven. But it is very 
doubtful whether the Greek will bear this meaning, which could 
have been expressed quite easily by xat otrws BeBarovra. The verb 
BeBaroty, or the substantive BeBaiwors, bear the sense of “ confirm,” 
“confirmation”; but BéBaros in classical Greek always means 
“firm,” “steady,” “sure.” This is its meaning also in the New 
Testament; see 2 Cor. 7; Heb. il. 2, ili. 6, 14, vi. 19; 2 Pet. 
i, 10. Even in Rom. iv. 16, BeBata érayyeAra, and Heb. ix. 17, 
BeBata di:abyxn, the meaning is “valid,” not “ratified.” The same 
is true of the passages quoted by Mr. Field in his (Votes on the 
Translation of the New Testament, Chant. Aphrod. lil. 9, xéyo 
BeBawrepov écxov ro Oappetvy, my courage was firmer; Chaeremon 
in Stobaeus, For. Ixxix. 31, BeBasorépav exe ryv giriav wpos Tovs 
yovets, let your love be stronger; Isocrates, ad Demon. p. 10 A, 
wore cor cuuPyoetat Tapa TE TO TAHOE paGrAov evOoxipety Kal THY Tap’ 
éxetrwr evvoiay BeBarorépay éxev. But in the present passage St. 
Peter is not comparing different degrees of certainty in the prophetic 
word, but the word of prophecy with the word of the Transfigura- 
tion. Again, the apostle could hardly make a point of the con- 
firmation of prophecy; it needed no confirmation ; it was fulfilled 
by the gospel, but not proved; on the contrary, it was regarded as 
a proof of the gospel. The most natural view is that he is here 
appealing to a second witness, which, for the purpose of the second 
chapter, is even stronger than his first. See Dr. Plummer’s note. 

It may seem remarkable that St. Peter does not appeal to the 
prophecies of our Lord Himself, though Matt. xxiv. would have 
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suited his purpose. But to the apostle the Old Testament is as 
much the voice of Christ as the New; and having glanced at the 
latter, he turns quite naturally to the former, where a rich store of 
instances lay ready to his hand. Further, if the False Teachers 
denied the Parousia, they must also have denied that our Lord 
foretold it. 

Siavydtew occurs in Aquila’s version of Job xxv. 5. St. Peter 
is probably thinking of the Song of Songs ii. 17, iv. 6, fws of 
Barreto % udoa kat xurnbdow at cxuat, ‘The beautiful word gwo- 
dépos, is probably suggested by Ps. cix. (cx) 3, & yaorpds xpd 
éwarpdpov éyévnod oe. The words xpd éwoddpov caused a dis- 
tinction to be made between éwaddpos and gdwoddpos, which in 
Greek poetry are identical. Hence, Hippolytus, Ref. Omn. Haer, 
x. 33 (ed. Duncker, p. 540), calls our Lord 4 pd éwoddpor duo- 
popos huvy, evidently explaining 2 Peter. Compare also Luke i. 78, 
dvaroAy é€ tyous. Dr. Plummer refers also to Apoc. xxii. 16. 

Why is the Christian to give heed to prophecy till the day star 
arise in his heart? St. Peter cannot mean “till you are converted,” 
for he is addressing Christians, Some commentators, taking vers. 
5-8 as the key, think that the apostle is speaking of the day when 
faith is made perfect in love. But it is more probable that the day 
of the Parousia is meant. The voice of prophecy, which is the 
voice of Christ, will guide men to the end. The expression “arise 
in your hearts” need not be regarded as an objection to this; it 
may be taken to denote the dyaAAéagis which the day will bring. 

20, toto mparov ywdoxovres is best regarded as a grammatical 
irregularity ; see below, iii. 3, where the phrase recurs without a 
finite verb. Here it might, with little difficulty, be connected with 
Kadiis roeeire mpooéxorres. 

mica mpopytela ypadis is to be taken of the Old Testament 
prophecies alone. For éiAvoxs, “interpretation,” compare eredvew, 
Mark iv. 34. Both the noun and verb are common in the Clemen- 
tine Homilies (see the Index published by the Lightfoot Trustees) ; 
Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. i. 1, émAvréov ri poaropovpeva: pseudo- 
Justin, Expos. Rech Fidei, ris érarophres émAvérw, The words 
are indeed familiar in later Greek ; a classic would use the simple 
Avav, Avows. Tiverae cannot possibly be translated, as by Alford, 
“comes from,” “springs out of.” The word in the New Testa- 
ment constantly means no more than “is”; if here we are to 
keep its proper sense, we must render, “does not fall to,” “does not 
come under,” private interpretation, 

You do wall to study the prophets, but first you are to observe 
that you must not interpret them just as you like. There is a right 
way and a wrong. Jews denied the Christian applications of pro- 
phecy, and the False Teachers wrested the Epistles of St. Paul and 
“the rest of scripture” (iii, 16) to their own destruction. St. Peter 
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warns his people that they may read the Bible amiss, and that 
therefore they need a guide. That scripture required to be 
“opened” was the universal belief of the primitive Church. They 
were opened by Christ (Luke xxiv. 45; Apoc. v.) or His ministers 
—as by Peter, Acts iL, or by Philip, Acts viii. 30, or by Apollos, 
Acts xviii. 28. 

Who were the rightful interpreters of scripture St. Peter does 
not say. If he had been asked the question, he might have answered 
in the words of William of St. Theoderic (used by a Kempis, De 
mit. i. 5), “Quo enim Spiritu scripturae factae sunt, eo Spiritu legi 
desiderant.” 

Other explanations of St. Peter’s phrase—that (1) the prophets 
themselves could not interpret their own prophecies, or that (2) they 
did not, in fact, interpret them—may be set aside without hesitation. 

Q1. od ydp . . . dvOpwwo. It is not of private interpretation. 
For, as prophecy was not given by the will of man, so neither can 
it be explained by the will of man. God gives both the vision and 
the interpretation thereof (Gen. xl. 8, xli. 16). 

word. “In the old days,” as A.V.; cf. John ix. 13; Rom. vii. 9, 
xi. 30. St. Peter is thinking solely of the Hebrew prophets. R.V. 
and many commentators take woré with od, was never at any time 
given; but this is against the order of the words. 

dvéxOy. ‘Was borne” (as in ver. 18), came from heaven to man. 

depopevor. ‘Carried along by the Holy Ghost,” as a ship by 
the wind (Acts xxvii. 15, 17). Here the Spirit is the wind (Acts 
ii. 2; John iii. 8). Similar metaphors are used of inspiration by 
the heathen writers; thus Plutarch, de def. Orac. 40, 1d 5& payrixov 

Kai mvetpa Meoraroy éott kat dowraroy, But the word 
which Plutarch applies to the inspired prophet is xevovpevos. Philo 
commonly speaks of the prophet as Geopopyros: see Quis rerum div. 
heres, 52 (1. 510). 

€idAnoav dd Geod avOpwro. “ Men spoke from God”; as mouth- 
pieces of God, not by their own will. The reading here is uncertain. 
BP, Syriac, Armenian, Coptic, Tisch., WH have dé @eot dv6pwro : 
C, dro Oeot aytoe arOpwroe: RK L, Treg. dywe Oeod avOpwro: A, 
dytot rov @eot avOpwro. Many cursives and Oecumenius insert of 
after €AdAyrar. The variants are most easily accounted for by 
taking the text of BP as the point of departure; the insertion of 
dytot by C is easily explained, holy being a common epithet of the 
prophets (Luke 1. 70; Acts ili, 21; 2 Pet. iii, 2). AITO and 
ATIOI might easily be confused, the ductus Litterarum being very 
similar; but the probability lies on the side of dd, the less tempting 
word. Still, ayoc has authority, and Tregelles, Spitta, and von 
Soden prefer this word. 

There is no difference in the sense in any case. If azo is 
omitted and dy: read, the emphasis falls on depdpevor, “holy men 
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of God spoke (not by their own will), but as they were moved.” 
On the other hand, the text of BP reiterates very forcibly the 
apostle’s point—“men spoke as they were moved, and spoke from 
God.” 


IL. 1. dyévovro 82 Kal WevSompopira. There is another caution 
to be borne in mind. Not only does all prophecy need interpreta- 
tion, but even in Israel there were false prophets also as well as 
true. St. Peter is thinking of Balaam, though he did not prophesy, 
strictly speaking, in Israel, and of such passages as Jer. vi. 13; Ezek. 
xiii. 9. The run of the sentence seems to imply that the False 
Teachers, or some of them, claimed to be prophets. All prophets 
were teachers; differing from ordinary teachers in this essential 
point, that the teaching of the prophet was imparted to him by 
direct inspiration, not by study of scripture, or by any process of 
reasoning; see Introduction to x Peter, p. 46. ‘The false teaching 
which the apostle proceeds to denounce was certainly doctrinal as 
well as moral, All ethical teaching rests upon doctrine, and varies 
with its speculative basis. But the only doctrinal error which the 
apostle expressly attributes to them, or some of them, is the denial 
of the Parousia. How naturally this might be connected with lax 
morality is evident. 

The False Teachers are spoken of at first in the future ; after- 
wards in the past or present (érAav7Oyoay, ver. 15: obroé elo, ver. 
17: 8eredLovaw, ver. 18). Cf. 2 Tim. iii, 1-6, perilous times shall 
come, for men shal/ be . . . of this sort ave they; and 1 Tim. iv. 
1 sqq. St. Peter may mean that he knows these men to be already 
at work elsewhere, and that he foresees their speedy appearance in 
the Churches to which he is writing. Or the future may be taken 
in a more general way. There will, from time to time, as the End 
approaches, be false prophets, as our Lord foretold (Matt. xxiv. 11), 
and you may see them already busy among you. Here a second 
test, besides that of scripture rightly explained, becomes applicable. 
These men are False Teachers because they (ofrwes) will privily 
bring in heresies of destruction. . 

tapeodyety may mean simply to introduce, to bring in (els), and 
set before (wapd) a person. It may, however, signify to bring in 
privily, wapd giving the idea of creeping along under some sort of 
cover; see Liddell and Scott on rapewSvvw and other verbs of the 
same formation. Cf. raperdxrous, Gal. ii. 4. 

The classic meaning of afpeos is a “school” or “sect” of 
philosophy, and the word implies, primarily, difference of opinion ; 
Cicero Zp. xv. 16. It is so used in Acts of the “schools of 
thought” of the Sadducees, Pharisees, and Nazoraeans (v. 17, xv. 5, 
xxiv. 5). So Acts xxiv. 14, xara ri d8dv, fv A€yovew alpeow, 
“according to the Way (the true Christian Way), which they call a 
school.” Here the Way is distinguished from all the “denomina- 
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tions” or aipéces of the Jews. In its first use atpeors does not 
imply falsehood or separation. You might call either Platonism or 
Pharisaism ‘a heresy,” without meaning that it was wrong, or that 
it was an offence against unity. But so soon as men begin to speak 
of the Way (the one Truth), aipeors involves both opinion and 
conduct, both error and division. Hence cxiopa and aipeors 
appear to mean the same thing in 1 Cor. xi. 18, 19 (where possibly 
St. Paul is quoting a prophecy of our Lord’s ; cf, Justin, Z7ypho, 35, 
P 253 B, éovrat oxicparTa Kat aipécets). Cf Gal. v. 20, épeBetas 
txooTacias aiperess, where also the words are not technically dis- 
tinguished, and aipéces refers to Judaisers who were schismatics 
but not heretics. In Tit. ii. 10 the reference to false opinion is 
distinct ; new doctrines, of a kind incompatible with the faith of the 
Church, “have crept in, and aipects is changing its meaning with the 
change ‘of circumstances. From the time of Ignatius (Zya//, vi. 1 ; 
Eph. vi. 2) the word hardens into its later sense, that of denial of 
the fundamental articles of the Christian creed. 

The use of the word in 2 Peter affords no indication of the 
date of the Epistle. It condemns certain errors of belief and 
conduct, but the errors are as old as the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. 

aipécers dtrwelas is a Hebraism, the genitive of the substantive 
taking the place of the Greek adjective, as in Luke xvi. 8, rov 
oikorup.ov THS adixtas, See Blass, p. 98. Note the repetition thrice 
over Of dwwAca. Similar repetitions are characteristic both of 
2 Peter and of 1 Peter throughout. 

kat Tov dyopdcavta .. dmdderav. “Even denying the Lord 
who bought them, bringing upon themselves swift destruction.” 
Dr. Plummer observes that a forger would hardly have made St. 
Peter speak thus of denying his Lord. For the “denial,” cf. Matt. 
x. 33. They were bought by Christ, 1 Cor. vii. 23; Apoc. v. 9, and 
thereby became His do00Ao. Hence He is here called deordrys, a 
word which elsewhere in the New Testament is used of Him only 
by Jude 4 (borrowing from this passage) and in Apoc. vi. 10. See 
Clem. Alex. £cl. Proph. 20, adyopales yuas & Kupios tintw atuare, 
«.7.A. Hence the words riuim atware are from 1 Peter; but dyopafes 
and Krptos, for which lower down Seozrdrns is substituted, point to 
the present passage. For the omission of the conjunction between 
apvor'vevo. and éxayovres Compare AaBwv, evexSeions in 1. 17, and 
the string of unconnected participles in ver. 13 sqq. below. 

Because the Lord bought them they are bound to purity of life, 
1 Pet. i. 18 sqq., u. 24. But by impurity men practically reject their 
Lord’s authority and deny His dvvayts. For raxwy see note on 
i. 14; here the sense of “sudden” is more appropriate; for the 
thought cf. Prov. 1. 27. 

Much needless difficulty has been made over these clauses, 
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“Even” is a perfectly familiar sense of xai, and th2 asyndetic 
participles are quite in the manner of 2 Peter. Some commen- 
tators, however, take xaé as conjunction. Alford and von Soden 
regard it as connecting PevdodiSdoxaror with dpvovpevor, “shall be 
false teachers and deniers”; Huther, as connecting rapewdgovow 
with érdyovres, which he considers to be loosely used for the finite 
verb. Both views are untenable. 

Spitta would treat ds nai drwheias as a parenthesis, and 
take kai rév dyopdoavra . . . dmdAeay with éyévovro 32 Kai Wevdorpo- 
ira év 7 Aad, partly on the ground of the extraordinary difficulties 
that have been manufactured out of the last two clauses of the 
verse, partly because he thinks, with Ullmann, that St, Peter was 
bound to say something definite about the False Prophets of Israel. 
But he only creates fresh and greater difficulties ; the run of the 
sentence is against him, and rdv-dyopdcavra Seaxdryy dpvovjeva can 
hardly apply to any but Christians. It was quite sufficient for St. 
Peter here to state the fact that there were of old false prophets 
(though, as Ullmann says, “we knew it already”); for he desires 
to make two points, that true prophecy may be misinterpreted, and 
that there is such a thing as false prophecy. Hence he is content 
to say that the False Prophets played the same part as (ts xad) the 
False Teachers. 

2. doedyeiaus. Compare 1 Pet. iv. 3; the plural may denote 
either different forms, or repeated habitual acts of lasciviousness. 
St. Peter charges these men definitely with disorder at the Agape, 
adultery, perversion of the Christian idea of freedom, and gener- 
ally with falling back into the padopara of the world. Clearly they 
permitted and defended immorality in a very broad sense. 

81’ ods refers to woAAof. Owing to the licentious ways of their 
numerous disciples, the Way of Truth shall be evil spoken of by the 
Gentiles, cf. Rom, ii, 24. In Acts we have 4 S8és, ix. 2, xxii. 4, 
xxiv. 14; 68s cwrnplas, xvi. 17; 4) 686s rod Kupiov, xviii. 25. ‘Odds 
@Ayfeias is found Gen. xxiv. 48 (but in the sense of “the right 
toad”) ; Ps. cxviii. (cxix.) 30; also Pind. Pyth, iii, 184. The Way 
is one of 2 Peter's favourite phrases ; see ii. 15, 21, and Knowling 
on Acts ix. 2, In Hermas, Vis. iii. 7. 1, we find ri ddv riv 
@Anburjv: and in Aristides, Apol xvi., i 680s rijs dAnbelas, irs 
robs ddevovras els Tiv alwvoy Xeipaywyed " Baodelar, we have a direct 
quotation, in which the present verse is combined with i. 13. 

3. év mheovegia. Cf. ver. 15 ; the false teachers extracted money 
from their disciples. "Epropeveodar is to traffic in a thing; cf. 
Diog. Laert. vii, 1. 2, roppipav Zumeropennévos ded ris Bourbons : 
Athen. 569F, "Aowagia i) cuxparici) éveropetero aAijoy Kadir 
yovaxav: Philo, in Place, 16 (ii. §36 ad fin.), everopesero ri AyOnv 
tév dixacrav. From this verb was formed in the fourth century the 
word xpioréumopos. The charge of avarice was brought against 
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Gnostic teachers, Iren. i. 13. 3, and against the Montanists, Eus. 
H. E.v. 18. 2, but the evil existed long before, Tit. i 11. The 
charge might mean merely that the false teacher, not being on the 
church roll, accepted direct gifts from his adherents. This would 
be thought wrong in any case, but shocking if he demanded or 
received money as a prophet. That Antinomian false teachers 
should not only demand remuneration but be extortionate in their 
demands, is probable enough. Comp. Didache xi. 5, 9, 12, xiL 5; 
Hermas, Afandat. x1. 

mAaortois Adyots. Herod. i. 68, rAdrrew Asyous : Soph. 47, 148, 
Adyous YH'povs rwAdcowv. The “forged words,” by which these 
men endeavoured to persuade their hearers, must have contained 
some kind of reasoning, but the only sample is that given in iii. 4. 
See note on i. 16. 

ofs Td pia éxwddat ... wordfe. “Whose sentence from of 
old is not idle, and their destruction slumbereth not.” Kopipe is the 
verdict, sentence, doom. It was pronounced of old in the case of 
many similar sinners; it is no dead letter, and will speedily be 
executed on these men also. ‘ExzaAa, though not a classical 
word, is not uncommon in later Greek; see Lobeck’s Phrynichus, 
p. 45 sqq-; Blass, p. 65 sq. 

. The First Instance. The Fallen Angels. 

ei ydp . . . Thpoupévous. ‘For if God spared not angels when 
they had sinned, but plunged them in hell, and delivered them to 
pits of darkness to be kept unto trial.” The apodosis to «2 may 
be found in olde Kupzos, ver. 9, if it be thought necessary to make 
the sentence strictly grammatical. The absence of the article 
before dyyéAwv gives the sense of “even angels.” It may be 
implied that some of the False Teachers were men of considerable 
eminence. eipds or oipds meant originally a kind of large j jar used 
for storing grain ; Etym. AT, p. 714, 21, otpot: rd emiriSevov dyyetov 
eis drofecw mupav Kat ToY dAXAwY bempiuv. The note goes on to say 
that the first syllable was commonly pronounced long, but that 
Euripides in his /’Arvixus made it short. It is short also in an 
epigram of Eratosthenes, Anth. P., Appendix, 25. 4. By the time 
of Varro the word was commonly used in the provinces for under- 
ground pits which served as granaries ; see references in Facciolati, 
s.v. sirus. In Provengal the word became s¢/o, and in this shape it 
passed into our own language not many years ago. 

sx A BC and the Latin Fathers have otpots or cepots: K L P, 
the great majority of later MSS., the Greek Fathers, and the Ver- 
sions cepais. Jude has decpots aidios. He may have found 
geipats in his copy of 2 Peter and paraphrased it, or ce:pots and 
misunderstood it. The textual critics (Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Tregelles, Westcott, and Hort) are unanimous in favour of cepois : 
and if they are right we have here a strong argument for the priority 
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of 2 Peter. If cepais is correct, probability still inclines on the 
same side ; for capa is a rare word, not found in the Greek Bible 
except in Prov. v. 22; Judg, xvi. 13; and “chains of darkness” 
is a harsh expression which a paraphrast would be tempted to soften 
and improve. 

There is, however, another possibility, if we go back to the 
Apocrypha, which both writers have in view. Znoch x. 4 (ed, 
Charles), “ Bind Azazel hand and foot, and place him in the dark- 
ness ; make an opening in the desert, which is in Dudael, and place 
him therein” ; x. 12, 13 (here we must give the Greek text), xal drav 
xararpayacw ot viot airav, Kal Bwot ri dmdAcav trav dyaryrav 
atrav, dicov atrods emi eBdourjxovra yeveds els ras vdwas THs YAS, 
pepe Hucpas Kpioews atrov, péxpr tepas Tedcdceus rAcoLOR, Fue 
owredeo6) Kpina Tod aiavos Tav aldvev. We may think that this 
latter passage was actually in St. Peter’s mind, for here we find in 
close proximity drwAe, the distinction between xpiois and xpipa, 
and the original of his phrase eis xpfow rypeioba. Here also we 
have the “pits” and “binding.” But we find also Enoch liv. 4, 5, 
“And I asked the angel of peace who was with me, saying, These 
chain instruments, for whom are they prepared? And he said 
unto me, These are prepared for the hosts of Azazel.” Baruch (ed, 
Charles) lvi. 12, 13, “And some of them descended, and mingled 
with women. And then those who did so were tormented in chains.” 
It is therefore just within the bounds of possibility that Jude derived 
his Secuoi aidiou from an independent recollection of the Apocrypha. 

taprapéw, “to cast into hell” is correctly formed on the analogy 
of the classical xararovréw. It is not found elsewhere in the Greek 
Bible, but occurs in a scholiast upon Homer. 

It is most probable that St. Peter is here following the Book of 
Enoch ; but he does so allusively and with discretion, in the manner 
of the First Epistle (see notes there on ifi, 19, iv. 6). St. Jude 
expands and adds to the allusions, not always correctly (see notes 
on the parallel passages). St. Peter’s comparative reserve in the 
use of Apocrypha may be interpreted in two ways. If we allow 
that the same feature is found in the First Epistle, it becomes an 
argument for the priority and authenticity of the Second. But 
many commentators regard the discretion (Apokryphenscheu) of our 
author as a sign that he wrote at a later period when the Apocrypha 
were viewed with growing disfavour, See Introduction, p. 222. 

St. Peter does not specify the sin of the angels. There were 
two traditions on the subject among the Jews, one built on Gen. vi., 
the other on Gen. iii, and Deut. xxxii, 8 (see note on Jude 6), 
St. Peter is most probably following the former, According to 
Enoch vi., the first sin of “the sons of God,” “the watchers,” was 
lust ; the second, that they taught their wives and children the use 
of magic, of weapons of war, and of articles of luxury. Their 
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to ashes, sentenced them to utter destruction.” Tedpotv is not found 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible, but it was known to the lexico- 
graphers (Suidas, reppicas: eumpyoas, oxoddcas: Bekker, Anecdota, 
65. 5) rebpubey zip: dvzi Tod xarapapavOér). Karékpwev xararrpoph, 
“condemned to destruction”; cf. Matt. xx. 18, xataxpivovow abrov 
@avdéry (the construction is not classical). The aorist participle 
marks the burning as antecedent to the sentence of overthrow. 
Hence Spitta takes xaracrpody to denote the sinking of the earth 
by which the Dead Sea was formed. But it appears to be highly 
doubtful whether there ever was any tradition that the cities were 
submerged by the Lake. Josephus (de Be//. Jud. iv. 8. 4) speaks 
of the traces of the Five Cities as still visible on land. All 
Teferences in the Old Testament imply the same belief (Deut, 
reed ; Isa. xiii 195 Jer. xlix. 18, 1 40; Ps. evii. 34 5 Amos iv. 11; 
"9; Wisd. ix. 7; 2 Esdr. ii. 9), See article on Sodom in 
Senitie Ditionary of the Bible. Nothing more need be understood 
from St. Peter’s expression than that God destroyed the cities by 
fire, and sentenced them never to be rebuilt. By this contrast 
between the destruction of the Noachic world by water and that of 
the cities by fire, he is leading up to chap. iii. 7. 

SnéSerypa is alate word for the classic rapddeypa, See Lobeck, 
Phrynichus,p. 12. Probably it means ‘a pattern,” as in Jas. v, 10; 
Heb. iv. 11, not “a warning” or “example,” though it may bear 
this sense, 

Heddévray doeBely is equivalent to doeByodvrww (cf. i. 303 for 
the omission of the article see note on dmorotut, 1 Pet. ii. 

7. Bixavoy as in vers. 5, 8. The mention of “just Lot ” here 
is suggested by Wisd. x. '6, airy Bixaoy earodAvudrwr doeBiv 
eppicaro duyérra wip xarapiowy Herrardheus. See note on Noah, 
ver. 5. Karazovoripevoy (Acts vii. 24), “worn down,” “ oppressed.” 
“Adecpor (cf. d0éuros, Pet. iv. 3), of rebels against the law not of 
Moses, but of nature and conscience. *Avactpody is a favourite 
word in 1 Peter; and in this phrase we see again the correctness 
and ease with which the article is at times employed in this Epistle 
as in 1 Peter. 

8. Pdtupan ydp... éBacdutev. “ God delivered righteous Lot, 
and why? Because (ydp) by sight and hearing that righteous man, 
as he dwelt among them, day by day put his righteous soul to the 
touch by lawless deeds.” The sight of the evil round about him 
was to Lot a trial or test ; he emerged victorious from the ordeal, and 
therefore God delivered him, For ole Kiipus eboeBeis tk reiparpod 
fierbat, These words give the application. ‘The godly to whom 
St. Peter is writing were tempted as Lot had been. fMepacpos is 
here another name for Bacaverpds. See note on 1 Pet. i. 7. 

It must be allowed that elsewhere in the New Testament 
Bacavifw bears its derivative sense, “to put to the question,” 
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“rack,” “torment.” Hence the commentators and R.V. translate 
“he tortured his righteous soul.” But it may be argued (1) that 
Bacavifw in this sense is far too strong a word to express mental 
distress caused by the sight of evil; (2) that, though we could 
perhaps understand “his soul was racked, ” “he racked his soul” is 
a strange expression; (3) that as 1 Peter, jeipagjos Means not 
inward anguish, but outward suffering. The Lord delivered Lot not 
from the fascination of evil or from the anguish of pity for sinners, 
but from the constant annoyance of insult and ill-usage. By this 
he had been sufficiently tested, and the time had come for his rescue. 

The Vulgate has “ aspectu enim et auditu iustus erat: habitans 
apud eos, qui de die in diem animam iustam iniquis operibus 
cruciabant.” This appears to imply the text dixatos hv KarowKor év 
airois of .. . €Bacdvifov: but Tischendorf gives no trace of any 
such reading, except that B omits 6 before dixatos. See Wordsworth 
and White on Mark ix. 5; Luke ix. 44, xxi. 55; John v. 45, 
Vi. 12, Vil. 25, ix. 38, x. 16. These are cases in which Jetome’s 
version represents an unknown text. 

The use of BAéupa here has been objected to as a solecism 
(Chase, Peter, Second Epistle, in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
lil. 807; Field, Notes on Translation of the New Testament, p. 241). 
In the classics BA€uyza means not “seeing,” but ‘the expression of 
the eye.” The word occurs in this sense in Hermas, Sram. vi. 2. 5, 
TO BAr€upa elye TEPITLKPOV : Test. Ruben, 55 dua TOU Bréuparos Tov 
tov évaometpovor. The verb BAemew in classical Greek is used for 
épav only by poets; but in the New Testament “to see” is far more 
frequently expressed by BAérew than by opav. Sce Blass, Grammar 
of New Testament Greek, pp. 3, 56. Field thought that St. Peter 
should have written édpdce. But in the New Testament dpacts 
means either “a vision” or “outward appearance” (Apoc. iv. 3). 
"Oyis again means “appearance” (John vil. 24; Apoc. 1. 16), or 
‘* face” (John xi. 44). It is rash to assert that St. Peter’s expression 
is not in accordance with the vulgar use of his time. 

9. oiS¢ Kiptos. The words sum up the lesson of the two double- 
sided instances, the Flood and the Cities of the Plain. God can de- 
liver His servants out of vexation (temptation), and will deliver you. 

Hepa Kpioews recurs in iil 7 in connexion with rypey, and 
forms one of the many little links of connexion between the two 
chapters. Jude does not use the phrase. For the “ day of judg- 
ment” see Matt. x. 15, xi. 22, 24; 1 Johniv.17; Zest. Leut, 3; 
and Mr. Charles’ note on Enoch xlv. 2. The phrase is used in 
different senses in Enoch; here it means the final judgment at the 
Parousia. Even in the interval the wicked dead are in a state of 
suffering (koAafouevor), as the fallen angels are in Tartarus till the 
xpto.s. Compare the parable of Lazarus and Dives. 

10. pddctota 8€ . . . mopevopévous. ‘* But especially them that 
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walk after the flesh in lust of pollution.” With the word pddwra 
St. Peter turns directly to those libertine heretics who are the 
immediate object of his denunciation. "Oxlow capris mopeverGat is 
a Hebraism, "Emi@vpéa pacpot may be another (lust of pollution, 
meaning “ polluting lust,” as aipéceis dxwActas means “ destructive 
heresies”), or paspod may be taken as the ordinary objective 
genitive—“ lust for pollution.” 

ai Kupiémtos katappovodvras. “And despise lordship.” 
Kupiérys is used by St. Paul as the name of a particular class in 
the angelic hierarchy, Eph. i. 21 ; Col. i, 16; by Hermas, Sim. v. 
6. 1, of the lordship of the Son of God; so also in the Afostolical 
Church Order, 12 (whence it is copied in Didache iv.), Se yap 
xupisrns adeirar eet xipids covw. The first sense cannot be 
adopted here, as it is not possible to suppose that the False 
Teachers treated any particular class of Angels with contempt. 
We must therefore fall back upon the second. The False Teachers 
despised the power and majesty of the Lord. How they did so we 
must gather from the following words. The Angels, standing before 
the Lord (wapa Kvpéy), never forget the awful restraint of that dread 
presence. Yet these men, though they too speak rapa xuply, in the 
sight and hearing of God, give loose rein to their railing tongues. 

rohuntat .. . Bdacdmpodvres. “Self-willed reckless ones, they 
fear not to rail at dignities.” Todwrai is a substantive, aiGadeis an 
adjective. The plural défa occurs Hos. ix. 11; Wisd. xviii. 24 ; 
2 Mace. iv. 15; 1 Pet. i. rr in the abstract sense. In Ex. xv. 11, 
rls Spots oor ev cots, Kipte, rhs Spords oor, SeSogacpevos ev dytos, 
Garpacris ev Ségais, it may have been taken to mean, ‘the glorious 
ones.” Here, as in Jude 8, it is certainly concrete, and must mean 
personages invested with the déga of high estate, whether human or 
superhuman. With reference to the False Teachers it seems to 
denote the rulers of the Church, Jude so understood it ; hence he is 
led to speak of Korah (ver. 11) who blasphemed Moses and Aaron. 

Every possible diversity is found in the explanation given of 
xvptirys and dega. The first is taken to mean God or Christ by 
Ritschl, von Soden, Wiesinger, Weiss, Kiihl ; the second, to denote 
good angels by Ritschl and von Soden, good and bad angels by 
Kiihl, Spitta, Hofmann. Briickner explains both words of good 
angels ; Schott both of bad angels, Hofmann makes xupidrns 
signify lordship or authority in general. 

It is difficult to see how the False Teachers can have blas- 
phemed angels of any kind. There were those at Colossae who 
exaggerated the respect due to these heavenly beings, but we read 
of none who spoke evil of them. Kiihl thinks that the False 
Teachers blasphemed angels, because when they were told that 
they were servants of the Devil they laughed and denied his power ; 
Ritschl, that they blaspiemed them indirectly because they looked 
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on immorality as a right of those who are in the kingdom of God, 
and thought that the angels claimed and exercised the same right. 
The latter explanation is the more tenable of the two. A “self- 
willed reckless ” reader of Gen. vi. (alluded to in ver. 4) might con- 
ceivably argue that either all angels are evil, or that lust is angelic. 
The same inference might be drawn by impure minds from the 
practice of women wearing their veils da rovs dyyéAous (1 Cor. 
xi, 10), for fear of tempting the angels (cf. Tert. de Virg. Vel. 7; de 
Orat. 22). But the explanation is far-fetched ; there is no evidence 
that this reasoning was employed. Von Soden thinks that the 
words refer to the insults offered to the angels by the Sodomites ; 
but St. Peter says nothing about the angels in his allusion to the 
fall of Sodom. If we take the explanation given above, there is no 
difficulty. The rulers of the Church would naturally rebuke the False 
Teachers, and these would naturally reply in unmeasured language. 
11, Strou dyyedor . .. BAdodypov Kpiow. ‘Whereas angels, though 
eater (than the ddfac) in might and power, bring not against them 
in presence of the Lord a railing judgment.” The argument is @ 
Jortiort. Angels, also, complain of dogas (in this case the doga: are 
other and evil angels); but though they are greater than those of 
whom they complain, they dare not, in God’s presence, use terms 
of condemnation or insult. They are like Christ, of whom it is 
said, 1 Pet. il. 23, wapediéou 7@ xpivoyte Suxatws. Whereas these men, 
though they are inferior to their rulers, abstain from no affront. St. 
Peter is probably referring to Enoch ix. Men complained of the 
evil wrought by the fallen angels and their children. The four 
great Archangels—Michael, Uriel, Raphael, and Gabriel—lay their 
complaint before the Lord the King, saying, “Thou knowest all 
things before they come to pass, and Thou knowest this thing and 
everything affecting them, and yet Thou didst not speak to us, 
What are we to do in regard to this?” ‘The sentence of God is, 
“Bind Azazel hand and foot” (quoted above on ver. 4). Here we 
have the Archangels who are “greater in might and power,” a dda, 
Azazel, and the careful avoidance of a railing judgment “in the 
presence of the Lord.” 
. At this point Jude has wrongly inserted the dispute between 
« Michael and Satan, which did not occur rapa Kupiy. (Sce note on 
the passage.) Hence he omits the words rapa Kvpiw, and hence 
again they are omitted here by A, many cursives, and versions. 
The reading mapa Kvpiov has very slight support, and, though it 
finds favour with Spitta, makes no tolerable sense. 

12. odrot 8€ . . . bapycovrar. “But these (the False Teachers 
and their victims), as animals without reason born of mere nature 
to be taken and destroyed, railing in matters whereof they are 
ignorant, shall in their destruction surely be destroyed.” vod is 
practically equivalent to dAoya: they have physical, but not intel- 
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lectual life; they are no better than the brutes that perish. ‘Ev 
ols=év rovrois Gd, Kat here adds an emphatic asseveration, a not 
uncommon use of the word; there is a weak variant, xaradGapy- 
govrat for Kal pOapjrovra It is barely possible to take the second 
9opé of moral corruption, but the comparison to the ¢6opa of 
beasts, and the combination with @@apzjcovra: make it almost cer- 
tain that destruction is meant. Jude has rewritten this rugged 
sentence, and made it much more correct and much less forcible. 
We may observe, as indicating the priority of St. Peter—(1) that 
Popa is one of his favourite words (it occurs also in i. 44, ii. 19, and, 
of the eight places where it is found in the New Testament, four are in 
2 Peter) ; (2) that the repetition of the word is one of his mannerisms ; 
() that the Hebraism éy $0op¢ @@apyoovrat again is characteristic ; 
ch. dv duravypovg} euraixray, iii, 3. All these points disappear in Jude. 

18. Kopiovpevor poBdv aBixias. “And shall receive the reward of 
unrighteousness.” On the text see Introduction, p. 212. If we 
accept this reading, po @is ddtxias means that destruction which is the 
final reward of injustice ; cf. Rom. vi. 23. But immediately below 
(ver. 15) the phrase is used of the temporal profit of injustice, and it 
is difficult to see how it can bear two different senses almost in the 
same breath. What we should have expected here is “they shall 
be destroyed because they run, or ran, after unrighteous gain.” As 
regards the participle, the better attested reading ddixovpevor makes 
no tolerable sense, If we translate with the R.V., “suffering wrong, 
as the hire of wrong-doing,” the difficulty about pucGis dduxtas 
remains ; and, further, it is impossible to think that St. Peter would 
have spoken, even rhetorically, of sinners as “wronged” by God. 
If we translate with Tischendorf, “being deceived as to the wages 
of unrighteousness,” we get the right sense for pois déuias, but 
go to wreck over d8xovpevor, It is probable that neither reading 
is correct, and that in the MS. from which all our texts are derived 
the letters before -ovpevos were illegible. All the following participles 
are in the present, and we may suspect that a present participle was 
used here also, The Syriac has a word which Tischendorf renders 
by ementes, If this represents dvovpevos, it is a possible reading, 
and gives a barely tolerable sense, “they pay a high price for the 
gain of unrighteousness.” But perhaps we ought to omit the parti- 
ciple altogether, and read ¢éaprcovrat, poGiv ddixias HBoviy Hor 
pevor Tv ey tpepa tprdiy, omidoe Kai popor, e&tpudavres, “they 
shall be destroyed because they think pleasure the reward of 
unrighteousness ; because, spots and blemishes that they are, they 
pursue their daylight revelry,” etc. 

HBovhy Hyoupevor thy ev Hepa tpudyv. There are many difficulties 
here. ‘Héovy in the LXX. and in the New Testament means 
always sensual gratification, never high or true or spiritual enjoyment. 
Tpv¢}, on the other hand, may be used in a good sense of spiritual 
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joy or delight; so in 6 wapddewos ris tpvpys, Gen. li. 5, iii. 23, 243 
Ezek. xxvili. 13, Xxxi. 9, 16, 18; cf. also Ps. xxxv. (xxxvi.) 8; Prov. 
iv.g. The word is used of sensual indulgence or luxury in Luke 
vii. 25. The verb évrpypav generally denotes wantonness. "Ev 
yeépa cannot mean “daily” (as Oecumenius), but may mean “ by 
day,” or “in daylight” (so 3 Macc. v. 11, €v vuxtt xat mpépq), 
though this use is rare and incorrect. Generally év jpépa means 
on, or in, a particular day. Revelling and drunkenness in the 
daytime were naturally thought worse than similar excess by night ; 
see Facciolati, s.7. tempestiuus, and cf. 1 Thess. v. 7: Assumptto 
Mosis vii., “omni hora diei amantes conuiuia.” On the other hand, 
lempestiua conutuia was used also of banquets which began and 
ended in good time, that is to say in dayiight, not in the night. 
Thus the same phrase was used of a drunken orgy, or of a sober 
feast, such as Cicero delighted in. See again Facciolati. 

We cannot translate “counting their daylight revelry pleasure ” ; 
for it was pleasure, and they were right in so counting it. Nor 
again, “counting daylight revelry true pleasure”; for ydovm never 
has this sense. There seems nothing left then but to understand 
St. Peter to mean ‘‘counting our sober daylight joy (the Agape) 
mere vulgar pleasure.” The Agape was dismissed before dark ; 
Canones L1ippolytt, 167 (ed. Achelis, p. 106), ‘‘missos autem 
faciat eos, antequam tenebrae oboriantur.” This explanation may 
be strengthened by the remark that St. Peter is here possibly 
thinking of the Sung: of Songs vil. 6, ti ydr'vOns, ayarn, év rats 
tpupais gov, words which, though not directly applicable, may have 
suggested the language which he here employs of those who turned 
the tpvd7y of the Agape into 750v7. Clement of Alexandria speaks 
of 4 év Adyw tpvdy of the Agape, Paed. il, 12, and distinguishes 
it very carefully from the 4dov7 of mere eating and drinking. 

On this view the only difficulty is that rpv¢y bears a good 
sense, while évrpudavres, which immediately follows, must be 
taken in a bad sense. This, however, is only an apparent objec- 
tion. There is very much the same relation in English between 
“Joy ” and éé enjoy.” 

amido: kat papor. Cf. auwpnos kat domdAos, 1 Pet. i. 19. Yriros 
(for the accent see Liddell and Scott; Blass, p. 15), a disfiguring 
spot, is found also in Eph. v. 27, papos, a blemish; this meaning 
is given to the word by the L.XX. (Lev. xxi. 17 sqq.). See Dr. Hort’s 
note on 1 Pet. 1. 19. These men were spots and blemishes on 
the Agape, which they profaned by their licentious conduct. On 
the reading dyarats see Introduction, p. 212; it must certainly be 
retained here in spite of the MSS. ‘"Ayazry is not used in the New 
Testament, in this sense of the Love Feast or Eucharist, except 
here and in Jude 12. On the history of the word see Lightfoot’s 
note on Ignatius, Swyr. viil. 
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cuvevwxodpevor Spiv, “while they feast with you.” Etwyia is 
applied to the Agape by Clement of Alexandria, Paed. ii. r. 6. 
It would appear that the False Teachers and their followers had 
not separated from the Church. The abuses here referred to are 
the same as those which existed in the Church of Corinth. 

14. poiyadiSos. Here, again, the MSS. are certainly wrong; 
see Introduction, p. 212; the sense absolutely requires potxe(as. 
The phrase may have been suggested by Job xxiv. 15, kal ép0ad- 
pds morxod epiAate oxdros. 

SehedLovres (cf. Jas. i 14; the word is repeated in the Petrine 
way in ver. 18 below), “catching with a bait,” is commonly used 
in secular Greek in this metaphorical sense: cf. Plato, Zimaeus, 
69 D, 7Sov) Kaxod SéAeap. Philo is fond of the verb; see, for 
instance, de congr. erud. grat. i. 14 (i. 530), Tois pidtpos Trav 
OcparawiBuv BedeacBévres. 

kapSiav yeyupvaopérqy mheovetias Exovres. “ Having a heart exer- 
cised in, familiar with covetousness.” The construction is found 
in Philostratus, Heroic. iii, 30, p. 688, Oaddrrys ofrw yeyypvacpéror : 
iv. 1, p. 696, Néoropa ro\dGw rodéuuw yeyupvacpévos : xi. T, p. 708, 
copias 45n yeynvacpévov. It is semi-poetic, and probably borrowed 
from the rhetoricians of the day. In Homer the genitive is fre- 
quently so used after participles denoting familiarity with anything, 
such as eidts, SSacxdpevos. 

rardpas téxva, “ Children of curse,” “ accursed” (not “accursed 
children”). For this Hebraism cf. réxva traxoys, 1 Pet. i, 14: 
réxva épyis, Eph. ii. 3: réxva dwrés, Eph. v. 8. Yids is used in the 
same way 2 Thess. ii, 3, 4 vids ris awwAcéas: Matt. xxiii. 15, vidv 
yeévrys:: Luke x. 6, vids elpyvys: Eph. v. 6, vlots rijs dredelas, 

15, edOeiay s8év. Cf. 1 Kings xii. 23; 2 Esdr. viii. 21; Ps, 
xxvi. (xxvii.) 11, cvi. (cvii.) 7; Acts xiii. 10, and elsewhere. The 
ways of the wicked are oxodal, Prov. ii. 15. Both d8ds (see ii. 2) 
and ééaxoAovbeiy (i. 16, ii, 2, not elsewhere in the New Testament) 
are among the favourite words of 2 Peter. The False Teachers 
followed the way of Balaam, because, like him, they loved the 
wages of unrighteousness—filthy lucre—the gifts of Balak ; and 
because, again, they taught uncleanness. Cf. Apoc. ii. 14, riv 
ddayjv Badadp, ds elSarxe 7G Badix Badeiv oxdvBadov evidmov tiv 
vidv "IopayjA, payeiv elSwAd@vra Kal ropveica. Boodp for Bedp, 
the name of Balaam’s father, is probably a mere blunder, though 
it has the support of all the MSS. except B and partially &. See 
Introduction, p. 212. Vitringa, however, endeavoured to explain 
it either as a Galilaean form of Beor (so also Zahn, Zin/eitung, ii. 
p. 110), Or as a paronomasia from "2 “flesh.” Thus, son of 
Bosor he thought might mean “son of flesh” (Odserv. Sacrac, 
i. p. 936 sqq., quoted by Alford), Such plays upon the names 
of people, who for one reason or another were hated by them, are 
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known to have been not uncommon among the Rabbis. But there 
appears to be no trace of this particular scorn-name, Bosor. Other- 
wise we might possibly have found here another reference to Jewish 
tradition in 2 Peter. 

16. &\eyfiv. The word occurs in Job xxi. 4, xxii. 2 for the 
classical éAeyxos. “Id:os is a mere possessive. In 1 Pet. iii. 1; 
2 Pet. i. 22 we may render it by “own”; here it is devoid of 
emphasis ; see Blass, p. 169. 

Srofvyov in later vulgar Greek means specially “an ass.” It is 
so used by the LXX., Theodotion, and Symmachus, in Matt. xxi. 5, 
in papyri, and here; see Deissmann, Bidelstudien, p. 158, Eng. tr. 
p. 160; Hatch, Zssavs in Biblical Greek. 

@0cyEdpevov. The verb is especially used of a portentous 
prophetic utterance; so Philo, de conf. ling. 14 (i. 414), introduces 
a quotation from Zachariah with the words 7Kxovca pévror Kat Tov 
Muwvoéws éraipwv tivds amropOeyfanévov rowvde Adyov. Plutarch 
employs it of prophetic or ominous sounds uttered by animals, de 
Pythiae oraculis, 22 (Moralia, 405), ddX’ nets epwdiors oldpeBa Kai 
TpoxiAas Kat Kopake xpyoba Pbeyyopevors onpaivovta tov @ecv. Cf. 
Herod. ii. 57, éddxeoy 5€ ot Spoiws opvior POéyyeorOat, where, how- 
ever, it means simply “to make a sound.” Tov apodyrov: the 
instance is peculiarly apt, if the False Teachers claimed to be 
prophets. 

mapadpovia is a vox nthilt. The derivative from xapadpovéw is 
mapappovynats (Zech. xii. 4), from zapddpwy is formed srapadpoctvy, 
which 1s found in a few cursives. A few other cursives have 
mapavopia, Which is probably the right reading ; the repetition of the 
word being in its favour. Here again the great MSS. in a body are 
almost certainly wrong. 

17. myat dvuB8po. A Teacher without knowledge is as a well 
without water. There is considerable gnomic power in our author; 
a quality which is often dissociated from clearness and finish of style. 

duixdat dd Aaidaros eAauvdpevac. “ Mists driven by a squall.” 
The words are poetical, and perhaps exhibit a trace of that 
Homerism which is found in the early Stbylline Oracles and in 
Philo (see Siegfried, p. 37), and became a marked feature in the 
style of the second century; see note on ver. 14. The special 
quality of a mist is that it baffles the sight. The mist is not borne 
(pepopévy, i, 21) by the gentle breath of the Spirit, but driven by 
the fierce gusts of ignorance and self-will, as by a demon (éAavveo Gan, 
Luke viil. 29). 

ofs 6 Légos tod oxdrous terjpyta. ‘For whom the gloom of 
darkness is reserved.” The phrase is extremely rugged; darkness is 
hardly an appropriate word to express the punishment of wells or 
mists. Jude here introduces the dorépes zAav#rat, a great improve- 
ment in point of style. Would the writer of 2 Peter have rejected 
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this suitable image? The masculine ols refers, of course, to the 
persons ; the relative comes here with great force, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 5. 

18. Snépoyxa yap paraidsrytos pBeyyépevor. “For crying en- 
ormous words of vanity.” For p6eyyduevoe see note on ver. 16 
above, and observe the characteristic repetition of this word and of 
SercdLew. “Yépoyxos (in Deut. xxx. 11) is a classical word, express- 
ing that which is overgrown or swollen beyond its natural size; cf. 
Plutarch, Zuc. xxi, ppdvnpa tpayixdy Kai trépoyxoy, of a temper 
which is inclined to bombast and histrionic ostentation. In the 
description of the libertines in the Assumption of Moses, already 
referred to in the note on ver. 13, we read ef os eorum loguelur 
ingentia, which is quoted verbatim by Jude 16; see note there. 
2 Peter uses quite naturally words which he found in his Bible, and 
the verbal repetitions guarantee the originality of his expression. 
Jude was clearly familiar with the Assumption, and has worked 
quotations in. The ydp here does not give the reason of the 
preceding sentence, but adds a new touch to the description. 

S\yws Amogedyorras. The reading is very uncertain. A B, the 
bulk of the cursives and versions have éAfyws drogetyovras: 8 C, 
Svrws dropetyovras: K LP, dvrws dmopvydvras: Ephraem (see 
Tisch.), robs Adyous dropetyovras trois etbels Kal robs ev mhdvy 
droorpepopévovs : apparently he found neither éyrus nor éAéyws, but 
Adyous: here again there seems to have been an illegible word 
in the parent MS. OAITOX and ONTO® are all but identical in 
Greek capitals. The present éropevyovras is clearly better attested 
than the aorist éropvydvras, yet the aorist is strongly supported by 
the dzopvydvres, ver, 20. We must make our choice between 
Bdiyos dropetyorras and dvrus dropuysvras (cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 997). 

"OXfyws, a rare word, is found in Aquila’s version of Isa. x. 7. 
Tos & mAdvy dvacrpedouévous (governed by dropetyorras) may 
denote either the False Teachers or the heathen, The latter is the 
better way, because, as Hofmann says, it is a little awkward to take 
this accusative as referring to the subject of the sentence, and 
because again the words seem to be explained by déropuydvras rit 
pudcpara 700 xdopov. ‘The former reading then may be translated, 
“those who were just escaping from them that walk in error,” from 
Gentile vices, but as yet were not established in Christian virtue 
(the yuyai doripucroe of ver. 14). 

The second reading must be turned, “those who had actually 
escaped from them that walk in error.” Tn this case the last phrase 
must mean the Gentiles, not the False Teachers. 

There is great passion in the words. Grandiose sophistry is the 
hook, filthy lust is the bait, with which these men catch those 
whom the Lord had delivered or was delivering. 

The asyndeton émOvplas doedydais ii is a feature of 2 Peter's 
style; cf. i. 9, 17. With é wAdvy dy. cf, Cicero's in errore versari. 
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19. *EXevOepiay . . . @0opas. “Promising them freedom while 
they themselves are slaves of corruption”; a strong epigram. For 
éXcvbepia, cf. 1 Cor. x. 29; 2 Cor. iii 17; Gal. ii, 4, v. 1, 13. In 
Rom. viii. 21 St. Paul contrasts freedom with the slavery of corrup- 
tion as St. Peter does here; in Gal. v. 13 he warns the Galatians 
that freedom is not to be abused els ddoppav rp capxi, because 
through love we are still slaves to one another. So in 1 Pet. ii. 16 
freedom is not to be regarded as éruxdAuppa tas xaxtas, St. James 
regards freedom itself as a law (i. 25, li. 12). “EAevOepos is found 
Matt. xvii. 26; John vill, 32-36; but neither this word nor its 
cognates occur in Acts, Hebrews, the Pastorals, or Apocalypse 
(though in this book éAevOepos is used in its literal sense). 

Freedom may mean two distinct things—(1) freedom of the spirit 
from the flesh, of the intelligence from the desires ; this is the sense 
which the word bears in philosophy, in Peter, James, and occasion- 
ally in the Pauline Epistles (Rom. vi. 15-22); in this sense freedom 
implies Law (cf. Ps. cxix. 32, 45): (2) freedom from Law: Law is 
an external obligation, and in all its forms is superseded and 
abolished for Christians by the inner voice of the Spirit. This is 
the general idea of St. Paul. On this last view the Christian con- 
science is absolutely supreme, and its aberrations cannot be corrected 
by any external standard. Where the Spirit truly is, there will be 
no aberrations, and the two theories will in practice coincide. But 
the Pauline theory leaves no weapon available against a man who 
claims to be a prophet ; and it is evident from many passages in the 
New Testament that it might be, and was, grossly abused from the 
very first. History has often repeated itself on this point. See the 
accounts of the Ranters in Fox’s /Journad, or Tyerman’s Life of 
Wesley, 1. 519. 

Tis 0opas. “Of corruption”; here of moral corruption, cf. i. 4, 
Tis €v Ta Koopw ev éexOvpia POopas. The two senses of corruption 
and of destruction are not easy to keep apart; in ii. 12 the word 
bears probably the latter meaning. 

@ ydp Tig HrTyHTaAt ToUTwW Kal SeodAwrar. I say slaves of corrup- 
tion, “for by what a man is worsted, by the same is he enslaved.” 
In classic Greek 4rracOae is followed by the genitive or izdé. For 
the use of the dative, cf. Josephus, A#é. i. 13. 15, yrraro 5¢ pov 
TH WPOS THY pyTEpa Kat Tors adeAMovs oixtTw: Test. Ruben, 5, at 
yvuvatces NTTHI Tal TO mWvevpare THS wopveias. For the idea cf. Rom. 
vi. 16, vill. 21; John vill. 34. It is quite familiar also to heathen 
writers, epecially to the Stoics; cf. Cic. Verr. ili, 22, “ cupiditatum 
seruos” ; Seneca, Wat, Quaes?. ul. pref. 17, “sibi seruire grauissima 
est seruitus”; Persius, v. 73 sqq.; Epictetus commonly uses avdpa- 
mooov of the vicious man, ii. 20. 3, 22. 31. 

20. ei ydp. Here again ydp is loosely used to introduce a new 
feature. For piacpa see Lev. vil. 8; Judg. ix. 2, xill. 16; Ezek. 
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xxxiii, 31; 1 Mace. xiii. 50. It is a classical poetical word. These 
deluded victims had escaped the pollutions of the world (hence 
Svrws dropuydvras is probably the better reading in ver. 18) by 
means of the knowledge of Christ; see i. 2, 8. The 8¢ after rovras 
may be understood as referring to a pév which might have been 
inserted after dmopvyérres: the dative rovrows belongs to #rravran. 
"Epm\axévres, “noosed” or “fettered”: Soph. O. Z. 1264, wAexrais 
dépais dumerAeyévy: Arist. Thesm. 1032, ev deopotow eurerdeyévy, 
In ra éoyara there is an allusion to the words of our Lord recorded 
in Matt. xii. 45. The whole passage is very similar in sense to 
Heb. x. 26, éxovotws yip dpapravivraw jypav, pera Td AaBeiv rv 
éxiywow ris éAnbelas, oixéri'mepl dpapriiv droXererar Ovola, See 
note on i, 9 above. 

21. xpeirrov yap 4. “For it were better for them never to 
have known the way of righteousness (which is also the way of 
truth, ii. 2, and the straight way, ii. 15), than having known it to 
turn back from the holy commandment delivered unto them.” 
Better have remained heathen than thus fall into apostasy. For the 
omission of dv with the imperfect indicative, see Goodwin, Greek 
Moods and Tenses, 49. 2, note 2; Blass, p. 2065 cf. Matt. xvi. 24, xadv 
jw arg: Rom. ix. 3, mixduyv. For the singular ero, cf, Deut. 
xxvi. 133, Ps. xviii. (xix.) 8, exviii, (cxix.) 96, 98 ; Prov. it. 1, vi. 23, 
xiii. 13, xix. 16; Eccles. viii. 5, In the New Testament the Singulat 
appears elsewhere to mean a particular precept; in Rom, vii. 12, 
&roA}) da is the tenth commandment ; possibly 1 Tim. vi. 14 may 
be an exception. Here “the holy commandment” is the moral 
law which is still regarded as binding upon Christians, and was only 
reiterated and deepened in the Sermon on the Mount and in the 
teaching of the apostles. Spitta is probably right in thinking that 
Jude’s } drat rapadobdia rots dyias xioris is suggested by this 
phrase of 2 Peter: if this is the case, the change of évroAvj into wiors 
and the insertion of the Pauline dy/os are significant. 

22. aupPéBnxer adrois 75 ris AAnOods wapoipias. “The word of 
the true proverb has happened unto them,” has been verified in 
them. Alford quotes Lucian, dia/. mort. viii. 1, rotro éxeivo Td THs 
rapoyslas, & veBpds rev Méovra, The first of the two proverbs may 
be found in Prov. xvi. 11, domep xvwv Grav éréAOy éxi tov éavtod 
{uerov, The second is not biblical, and can hardly be derived 
from a Hebrew source. Aovoapévy means “having bathed itself in 
mud”; cf. Aristotle, xepi ta Coa irop. viii. 6 (Bekker, 595a, 31), 
ras 8 bs wat 7d Aover Oar év wHAG (wuive). The sense is, not that 
the creature has washed itself clean in water (so apparently the 
R.V.), still less that it has been washed clean (as A.V.), and then 
returns to the mud; but that having once bathed in filth it never 
ceases to delight in it. This habit of swine was used as a moral 
emblem both in Greek—Wetstein quotes Michael Apostolius, 1910, 
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dpotov ro Kpdryros: ts év BopBépw Uvorara: Epictetus, iv. rr. 29, 
dere, xai xoipwy diaréyou, iv’ év BopBopy wi xvAtyrac—and in Latin, 
Cicero, Verr. iv. 24, “in Verre quem in luto uolutatum totius 
corporis uestigiis inuenimus.” Horace has both the dog and the 
sow in one line, Zp. i. 2. 26, “ Vixisset canis immundus uel amica 
luto sus.” It has been noticed in the Introduction, p. 228, that the 
proverbs as given by St. Peter run very easily into iambics ; in the 
first é£€épaya is substituted for €ueros, and the introductory phrase (ro 
THs GAnOots mapousias) seems to show that he does not quote either 
of them as scripture. Probably he took them both from some 
collection of proverbs. But, as the first is certainly scriptural, we 
may guess that this collection was the work of a Jew, most likely an 
Alexandrine Jew, who to the Solomonic proverbs added others 
derived from Gentile sources. 

éfepdw is used in the sense of “to vomit” by the comic poets 
(see Liddell and Scott), and by Aquila in his version of Lev. 
xviii. 28. KvAcoye is found in Symmachus’ version of Ezek. x. 13; 
it ought to mean “something rolled round,” ‘a cylinder,” but is 
here used for xvAiorpa, “a rolling place,” or for cvArcpds, “rolling ” ; 
B C and some cursives have «cvAicpov. 

IIT. 1. ravrny F5n .. . Sidvorav. “This is now, beloved, the 
second letter that I write unto you; in each of which I stir up 
your pure mind by putting you in remembrance.” “H68n is to be 
taken closely with the numeral, as in Soph. PAs/. 312, dros 1rd 78y 
Séxarov. For dcteyeipev ev iopynoe see i. 13. For didvou see 
1 Pet. L 13. Bitdexpevys, ciuxpivea occur x Cor. v. 8; 2 Cor. 
i, 12, 1.147; Phil. i, ro, EtAccpurys Stdvoua is used by Plato, Phaed. 
66 A, of “pure reason,” such as that which the geometer employs ; 
Phaed. 81C, edduxpuys yuxyy is opposed to Puy) pemacpévy cai 
dxdGapros. Here in 2 Peter a “pure reason” is one which is not 
stained or warped by sensuality, that is to say, eiAcxpuyjs bears the 
sense which it has in Plato as an epithet of yvyx7, but not that 
which it has as an epithet of didvora, St. Peter has used philosophic 
words caught up in conversation and not quite accurately under- 
stood. 

Commentators generally hold that the former letter here re- 
ferred to is our 1 Peter. Spitta, however, maintains that it is not, on 
the grounds that (1) 2 Peter is addressed to Jewish Christians, 
1 Peter to Gentiles; (2) Peter himself and others of the Twelve 
had preached to the recipients of 2 Peter, but apparently not to 
those of 1 Peter (cf. 1 Pet. i. 12; 2 Pet. i. 16); (3) the contents of 
1 Peter are not accurately here described. 

The first and second reasons have little force, if we take 
the view that 1 Peter was addressed to a mixed community. 
Nor is there anything, not even in ii. 18, to lead us to suppose 
that the readers of 2 Peter were all Jew Christians. Nor 
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need we force the repeated first person plural of the first 
ree to imply that the apostles had laboured personally in 

these Churches. Nothing more need be meant than that the 
recipients knew perfectly well what the teaching of the apostles 


The third objection is more serious. The language used in 
i, 12-21 may mean that the object of the apostle in writing to 
these Churches had always been the same, that of meeting error 
by insisting on the historical truth of the gospel; and here he says 
that in the former letter as in this (év als), he had appealed to the 
testimony of the prophets and of the apostles. Now 1 Peter is not 
directly pointed against false teaching, nor are proofs alleged in 
the same way as in 2 Peter. It is highly probable that St. Peter 
wrote many Epistles, and quite possible that his first letter to these 
particular Churches may have been lost. And in the Address 
the word dvaezopd is not used, nor are the names of the provinces 

ven. 

ei We cannot feel absolutely certain that 1 Peter is here referred 
to, any more than we say with confidence what particular Epistle 
of St. Paul is meant in iii. 15. Yet 1 Peter will satisfy the condi- 
tions fairly well. The prophets and evangelists are appealed to 
(i. 10-12), the Passion and Ascension of our Lord are laid down 
as the historical basis of the gospel, and the Parousia, in particular, 
is pointed to repeatedly. The last point is here of great weight. 
Upon the whole it may be held that Spitta’s doubts are groundless, 
though they are enforced also by Zahn. 

2. pynodivar . . . cwrijpos. “That ye should remember the 
words which were spoken before by the holy prophets, and the com- 
mandment of the Lord and Saviour through your apostles” (R.V.). 
‘There appears to be no doubt as to the MS. text; jaw for spay 
has very slight attestation. The infinitive pvno@jvar must be taken 
to denote purpose, but it is ungrammatical (Alford refers to a 
similar breach of rules in Luke i, i, 72), and is particularly awkward 
after the words Seyeipw & & tropvyra. The author here reverts to 
the end of chap. i., and repeats the appeal to his two witnesses, the 
prophets and the apostles, Both testified to the dvvayus xat rapovota 
of Christ. Having exhausted what he had to say about the former 
point against those who denied the power of the Lord who bought 
them, St. Peter now turns to the second. The two divisions of his 
subject are marked by two repeated phrases, dieyeipew év iroprijora 
and rotro rpirov ywioxovres, The clause rijs tov drooréAw tpav 
&rohijs tod Kupfov xai owrijpos has caused great trouble; the com- 
plication of genitives is very harsh. The A.V. reading jay and 
making rod Kupéov depend upon drooréAwy, translates “the com- 
mandment of us the apostles of the Lord and Saviour”; but this 
construction is difficult in any case, and becomes quite impossible, 

19 
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if tuov is read. On the other hand, the rendering of the R.V., 
which differentiat-s the genitives, taking rod Kupiov to mean “of 
the Lord,” and trav drooroAwy “through the apostles,” seems even 
more objectionable. To some extent, indeed, we might meet the 
difficulty by supposing that the words rov Kupiov xat owripos are 
added as an afterthought, and translating, “the command of your 
apostles, or rather, I should say, of the Lord”; but it may be sus- 
pected that the text is unsound. A good reason may be found 
for the use of the possessive, tov. “ Your apostles” are the men 
whom you ought to trust: du not listen to these false teachers, 
with whom you have neither part nor lot. It has been supposed 
that the forger of the Epistle here allows his mask to slip, and 
confesses that he himself was not an apostle; but this is quite a 
needless inference. The apostles are the Twelve. Some have 
thought that Paul, Silas, and Barnabas are intended, but it is 
highly doubtful whether the author would have called Silas and 
Barnabas, or even St. Paul, apostles. For évroAy, see il. 21, 
*EvreAAopae is frequently used of our Lord in the Gospels, Matt. 
XVI. 9, XXVIL. 20; John xv. 14, 17; cf. Acts 1. 2, xi. 47; It belongs 
to the conception of our Lord as deavorns, 2 Pet. it 1. For dytow 
apo pytar, cf. Luke 1. 70, and note on 1. 21 above. 

3. roUTo mpwrov yiwwoKovtes. The phrase is used above, i. 20. 
The repetition 1s quite in the Petrine manner, but in the present 
place it is by no means free from difficulty. There can be no 
doubt that the accusative is required, and there is no reason why 
our author should not have used this case. Probably yu-docxovras 
ought to be read in spite of all the MSS. The words éAevcorrar, 
x.t.., form a prophecy of St. Peter’s own, and what he says is, 
Remember the words of the prophets and the command of the 
apostles, “knowing this first ”—taking with you this preliminary 
caution from me—that mockers shall come (for the future see 
note on ui. 1). 

én doxdtwv tdv ypepav. “In the last days,” in the time of 
distress which precedes the end. Cf. Heb. i. 1, éw évyarov ray 
ypeepav tovrwv: Jude 18, ém éoxdrov tov yxpdvov: Jas. v. 3, & 
doxarats yuepacs. See note on én’ écydrov tev xpovwr, I Pet. i. 20. 
"Ev éuratypovy éuratxrat is a strong Hebraism, cf. é& 17 pO0pa airay 
Kat POapjrovrat, above, li, 12: éxeOupia erefiipnoa, Luke xxii. 15 : 
KBapwowv KOapilovrwy év tats xBapacs avrov, Apoc. xiv. 2. "Exaile, 
‘to mock,” 1s classical ; €usaikrys is found in the LXX. (in Isa. iii. 4), 
SO also are €uaatypa and épzrarypuds (also in Heb. xi. 36). "Epararcp 
povy is not found elsewhere, and Is an impossible formation (if 
éuratypuv existed, éumacypoovrvn would be the correct derivative ; cf. 
mwoAuTpaypuv ToAuTpaypocurn, Ppadpuv ppadpocvvy, Suwov ®poovvy). 
It is omitted by K L, by many other of the later MSS., and by some 
Fathers, because it was seen to be a vox nihili, or because it is 
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omitted by Jude. The true reading is probably éyraryg. See 
note on wapagpovia, ii, 16. For xara ras iSias atrav éxOupias 
Jude (vers. 16, 17) has xara ras adr&y or éavrav émOupias, avoiding 
the vulgar use of idéas, for which cf. ii. 16, 22, 

With these words St. Peter begins his attack upon the denial of 
the Parousia, the doctrinal error which underlay the moral ex- 
travagances of the false teachers. He has had the subject in view 
from the outset of the Epistle. The érayyéApara of i. 4 are the 
érdyyeApa of iii. 13; other connecting links are to be found in 
% aldévios Bacrdela, i. 11; mapoveia, i, 16, and the references to 
«plows and %pépa xpicews in the second chapter. 

4. Tod éorw 4 ewayyedla tis mapovalas airod. ‘Where is the 
promise of His Coming?” Tapovofa means the Second Advent, 
the coming of our Lord to judge, as in Matt. xxiv. 3. Notice 
the Hebraistic manner in which denial is expressed by a question, 
as in Mal. ii. 17; Ps. xlii. 3, Ixxix. 105 Jer. xvii. 15 ; Luke viii. 25. 
“Where is it? It has come to naught; it is vain.” Von Soden 
and Kiihl would restrict the promise to that made by the prophets 
of the Old Testament, but we cannot exclude a reference to the 
prophecy of our Lord Himself, Matt. xxiv. 34. It is probable, 
as Spitta points out, that the denial of the Parousia arose out of 
these very words. As the men of “this generation” began to die 
away, doubt would immediately arise. 

ag’ js. “Since.” The expression occurs also 1 Mace. i. 11; 
Acts xxiv. tr; Luke vii. 45. From the last passage we see that it 
has become a pure adverb. So, indeed, it is here, as the singular 
pas would not suit the context, ‘Since the fathers fell asleep 
all things remain thus,” as we see them, and as they have been 
“from the beginning of creation.” Some understand “ the fathers” 
of the fathers and founders of the Christian Church, and find in 
the phrase a sign that the Epistle was not written till more than 
one generation of believers had passed away. But no forger would 
have fallen into so obvious and fatal a blunder. The phrase is to 
be explained in the same way as oi warépes in Heb. i. 1; Rom. ix. 5, 
or of rarépes jv in Acts iii. 13. The Church is one, as in 1 Peter, 
and “the fathers” belong to all Christians, 

There must have been a strong Hebraistic colouring in the 
minds of the deniers as well as in that of St. Peter. Church and 
Scripture are so completely one that the Old Testament can be 
used to strengthen doubts as to the Christian shape of the doctrine 
of the day of judgment. St. Peter’s answer rests mainly on the 
Old Testament, with a brief allusion to the gospel and a passing 
appeal to the authority of St. Paul. 

Notice, again, the subtle, almost modern, character of the 
doubt. At Thessalonica men doubted only whether those Chris- 
tians who had died before the Parousia would be permitted to live 


with Jesus in His kingdom (1 Thess. iii, 13 sqq. See 
duction, p. 239). In the Churches addressed by St. Pet 
doubt rests upon reflexion of a scientific type, the long vista 
past, the apparent immutability of the world,—thoughts 
our time have become still more oppressive. 

The doubt may have been suggested simply by the b 
stretch of Old Testament history, but it was very possil 
nected with the doctrine of the eternity of the world, which 
been adopted from Aristotle by the Platonists and by the Je 
mystics of the time. This tenet is defended by Philo against the 
Stoic belief in the éxmipuois: see de incorr. mundi, 18 sq. (ii. 50. 
and de mundo, 2 (ii. 604), where he rests his position in part on the — 
everlasting law of the eternal God. Philo in these passages ma 
little use of the Old Testament, though he says that Moses i 
that the world was yevyriv xal dpOaprov, de mundo, 8, The 
trine of the eternity of matter was found by the Rabbis, and possil 
by the LXX. translators, in Gen. i. 1; see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des” 
Zils, ii, 9. Tt is probable that the false teachers were Jews by 
birth and Christians by name, who knew more or less about these 
scholastic debates. The arguments which they would employ— 
they may be gathered from Philo—would sound to St. Peter very 
BES KeMare saa oticds 0 “For this they wilfully 

5. davOdvet yap adrods roGr0 Odovras. “For this t 
fail to see.” 2 Wittally,” because they are ai@adets, ii. 10. The 
antecedent to ydp is to be found in the assertion rdvra odrw 
&apéver—this is untrue, “for scripture tells us that once already the 
world has been destroyed by water.” 

Sm odpavot .. . cuvectaca, “That from of old was heaven, — 
and an earth subsisting out of water and by means of water.” For 
é&rahat see ii. 3. Jewish mystics distinguished seven heavens — 
(Girirer, Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 37); cl. 2 Cor. xii, 23 Ej 
iv. 10, Otpavoi is used in the New Testament frequently by | 
Matthew (as in the Lord’s Prayer, vi. 9), not uncommonly ee St 
Mark, rarely by St. Luke, never by St. John (except in Apoc. 
xii. 12). In Acts it occurs twice (ii, 34, vii. 56). St. Paul uses the 
Pie more frequently than the singular. St. Peter in the First 

pistle has the singular twice (i, 12, iii. 22), the plural once (i. 4); 
in the Second, the singular once (i. 18), where he is speaking 
heaven as the abode of God, the plural five times, all in this 
passage (iii. 5-13), where he is treating of cosmogony. Generally, 
the plural seems to be a mere Hebraism, the Hebrew word being — 
plural in form, and we need not suppose an allusion to the 
Rabbinical theory unless the context requires it. Hence here we > 
ought probably to translate “heaven,” not “heavens.” Some 
commentators, however, prefer to keep the plural, and think that 
the seven heavens were in St. Peter’s mind. 
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Heayen is placed here before earth, as in Gen. i. r The order 
of creation was variously explained in the Rabbinical Schools. 
Shammai, relying on Gen. i, 1, distinguished orepéwpa from 
ovpayés, and taught that first heaven and then earth were created 
on the first day. Hillel, relying on Gen. i. 4, ii. 4, identified 
orepéwpa With obpavés, and taught that earth was created on the 
first day, heaven on the second, Spitta thinks that St. Peter is 
here declaring his adhesion to the opinion of Shammai. This, 
however, can hardly be inferred from the text. St. Peter says 
nothing that a simple Jew could not have gathered from his own 
reading of Genesis. 

There should be no comma after éradu: the words jjoav 
radar apply to earth as well as heaven. Of earth it is said that it 
subsists 

@€ SBaros Kat & SSaros, “Ef may be taken to denote the 
emerging of the earth from the waters (Gen. i. 9) in which it had 
lain buried, and the majority of commentators appear to adopt this 
explanation. But, combined as it is here with ovveordca, the 
preposition seems rather to express the material out of which the 
earth was made (so Oecumenius, Hofmann, Kiihl, Alford, Salmond). 
There appears to be no trace of a Jewish belief that water was the 
prime element of which earth was made, except in the later C/emen- 
tine Homilies, xi. 24 (quoted by Dr. Plummer) ; yet it is a possible 
explanation of Gen. i. 2, where water exists at a time when earth is 
dxatacxevaotos. Ad taros again is very difficult. It can hardly 
mean “in the midst of water,” as an island surrounded by the sea, 
for the preposition never bears this sense, though it is used of a 
mental state, in which we are, or rather through which we are 
passing (30° jouxias evar et simm ; cf. Be & trropovijs tpéxew, Heb. xii. 1). 
We must render “by means of water.” Water is at once the material 
and the instrumental cause of the subsistence of the earth. It is 
made out of the sea below, and its life depends on the rain from 
above. vveordvac means both to have been put together or made, 
and to subsist or endure ; for the latter sense compare Col. i. 17. 

19 tod cod Adyy. By the fiat of God; cf. Heb. xi. 3, prjware 
cot. Here again there is no trace of speculation, though the 
Rabbis had much to say about the creative word. One type of 
theory is to be found in Philo, another refined upon the Ten 
Creative Words discovered in Gen. i. (see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des 
Heils, ii. 20). 

6. 8° dv. The antecedent may be found in the two waters of 
which we have just read; the fountains of the deep spouted up 
from below and the rain streamed down from above (Gen. viii. 2), 
the matter of the earth was resolved into its original form and 
washed away. We may, however, suppose ¢ dv to refer to téup 
and Aéyos, the two agents of creation co-operating in destruction ; 
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and this view finds support in the following words, in which Adyos 
and zrtp appear as the causes of the second catastrophe. 

6 téte xdop0s. Kéopos may be taken, as by Spitta, to mean the 
universe. It is possible that in the view of St. Peter the first 
heaven and earth were absolutely destroyed and succeeded by the 
present (of viv otpavol cai yn), as these again will be replaced by a 
new heaven and earth (ver. 13 below). The same views may be 
found in the Book of Enoch, Ixxxiil. 3-5, where Enoch is describing 
his dream of the Flood. “I saw in a vision how the heaven 
collapsed and was borne off and fell to the earth . . . and I lifted 
up my voice to cry aloud and said, The earth is destroyed.” (Sée 
the passage in Mr. Charles’ translation.) Cf. also Clem. Rom. ix., 
Noe... wadtyyeveriav xoopw éexypvfev, and Lightfoot’s note there. 
Yet, on the other hand, this view, that the whole universe was 
resolved into water by the Flood, does not represent the obvious 
sense of Scripture, does not square very well with the language of 
ii. 5, where xdopos doeBov seems to mean simply the impious 
denizens of earth, and is hardly consistent with the preceding verse. 
For, if earth alone subsisted of water and by water, so earth alone, 
we might think, could be destroyed by water. Hence Oececu- 
menius, Bengel, Hofmann take xéopos here to mean the human 
rac®, or all living things. 

We must make allowance for rhetorical colour. The author 
presses as far as he can the analogy between two cases which were 
not absolutely parallel. 

7. ot 5€ viv odpavot ... mupi. “But the heavens that now are 
and the earth are treasured up by the same word for fire.” To atr@ 
is the reading of A B P, some cursives, the Sahidic, Coptic, Armenian, 
and Vulgate ; SC KL, many cursives, the Syriac, and Aethiopian 
have rw airov. There ts little or no difference in sense. There are 
many “ words of God” in the Old Testament in which fire is spoken 
of as attending the final judgment, such as Ps. xcvii. 3; Isa. lxvi. 
15, 16; Dan. vil. 9, 10; some of them might well be taken to signify 
an actual destruction of the world by fire, especially Isa. xxx1v. 4 ; 
Mic. i. 4. Hence the belief that, as the world had once perished 
by water, so it would again perish by fire, was possibly held, though 
It was certainly not universal, among the Jews in St. Peter’s time. 
It may perhaps be found in a book of prophecies attributed to 
Adam; see Josephus, Ans. i. 2. 3, mpoetpnxdros ddaviopoy Addpou 
Tav OAwv éxecOat, Tov pev Kat loyiv mupds, Tov Erepoy Sé xara Biay Kat 
mAnhiv véaros, But on this subject see Introduction, p. 214. 

TIvpt, “for fire,” is the dativus commodi. The R.V. in the 
margin gives “stored with fire” as an alternative rendering for 
teOnoarpiopevor wupi. But Oyoavpifey means “to lay up a treasure,” 
and no instance is given of its use with the dative in the sense 
required. What St. Peter has to tell us here is, not where the fire 
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is, but what it will do. Irenaeus, i. 7. 1, attributes to the Valen- 
tinians the doctrine that at the End “the fire which lurks in the 
world, shining and kindling and destroying all matter, will be burnt 
out with the matter and go into nothingness.” The earth is 
“stored with fire,” which will one day burst forth and consume 
everything. This, however, is purely Stoic doctrine, based upon the 
theory of Heraclitus that fire was the prime element. St. Peter 
cannot have meant that the post-diluvian world was made of fire, as 
the antediluvian world was made of water; no “word of God” 
could have led him to think thus. Yet it is possible that the 
Valentinians found a scriptural handle for their tenet in this passage 
of 2 Peter. 

Tmpoupevor els uepay xpicews. Note again this favourite phrase ; 
cf. ii. 4, 9, and 1 Pet. i. 4. “AzoAeta is another word which 2 Peter 
Tepeats, see ii. 1, 3. 

8. & 8é roGto ph AavOavérw Spas. “But do not you fail to see 
this one thing.” The ‘yas forms an emphatic antithesis to atrovs 
in ver, 5. 

én pia Hepa, “That in the Lord’s sight one day is asa 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” The phrase is 
suggested by Ps, Ixxxix. (xc.) 4, dre xidua éry &v bfOadpots cov ds i 
‘Fypepa 7) exGes ris SupAGe, St. Peter is not quoting, but drawing an 
inference from, the Psalm. The desire of the Psalmist is to 
contrast the eternity of God with the short span of human life. 
What St. Peter wishes is to contrast the eternity of God with the 
impatience of human expectations. As Augustine says, God is 
patiens guia aeternus, ‘The day of judgment is at hand (1 Pet. iv. 7). 
It may come to-morrow ; but what is to-morrow? What does God 
mean by a day? It may be a thousand years. 

This verse of 2 Peter (like i, 15) has a history, which is no 
longer easy to trace. From this peculiar adaptation of the words of 
the Psalm sprang Chiliasm. On this subject see Introduction, p. 213. 

Observe that St. Peter says nothing about signs that should 
precede our Lord’s Coming. Cf. the present passage with 
2 Thess. ii, St. Paul appeals to his own prophecies on the subject. 
Certain events are to happen before the Parousia, and these must 
take a considerable time. 

We may find here a sign of authenticity, if we remember John 
xxi. 18, 19. St. Peter had been warned that he should not live to 
see the Parousia (cf. i, 14). He could not therefore feel the 
difficulty which troubled the Thessalonians as to what would be the 
lot of those who died before the Lord’s return ; nor could he speak, 
like St. Paul, of “us which are alive and remain”; nor would he 
have any personal interest in the Signs of the End. It may be 
doubted whether a forger would have been so reticent. 

Again, though this passage is the base, or one of the bases, of 
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Chiliasm, St. Peter makes no allusion to that doctrine. Here again 
we may discern a sign of great antiquity. 

9. ob Bpaddve. 5 Kuptos ris éwayyeAias. “The Lord is not slow 
concerning His promise.” The genitive is perhaps analogous to 
that used commonly after verbs of failing, or missing, such as 
Guaptavw, epdAAopat, torepo. Or, possibly, we may compare Soph. 
El, 317, rov xacryvyrou ri dys; Phil. 339, dvagiou piy purds éLepy- 
goat, where the genitive alone has the sense of the case accom 
panied by wepé: see Blass, p. 105. Bengel quotes Sirach xxxii. 
(xxxv.) 22, cat xpwet Stxaiws xat rowujoe Kxpiow Kai 6 Kuptos ov pr 
Bpadvvy otdé py paxpoOupyoce éx abrots. The Lord is certainly 
Christ ; see ver. 15 below. 

Gs ties Bpadurita tyodvrat. “As some (the mockers) count 
slowness” ; as if delay sprang from impotence or unwillingness to 
perform. 

3) Boudépevos. “Not because He wishes that some should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance.” Some will perish 
(ver. 7 above), but this is not the purpose of God. 

10. ge. receives emphasis from its position. “It will come, 
that day of the Lord.” For jpépa Kvupiov (from Joel iii. 4) see Acts 
ll. 20; 1 Cor. v. 5; 1 Thess. v. 2; 2 Thess, ii. 2. In Phil. it. 16 
we have jyepa Xpiorod, cf. Luke xvii. 26, 31. Above, ii. 9, ili. 7, 
npepa. kpioews: below, ver. 12, 7uépa @eod. The day of the Lord, 
of God, of Christ, of the Son of Man, are not distinguished. 

ws «xdénryns. Cf. Matt. xxiv. 43; CKL add & vwv«ri, from 
1 Thess. v. 2. Whenever it comes, soon or late, the day of the 
Lord will be sudden and unexpected, like the attack of a thief. 
There will be no time for repentance then. This is the essential 
point on which the wise teacher will dwell. 

folnddv.  “Potfos, porféw, and cognates, are used of shrill 
rushing sounds, the hissing of a snake, the whirr of a bird’s wings, 
the hurtling of an arrow. Here probably the roaring of flame is 
meant. The adverb is probably formed from foféw, but it may 
come directly from fotfos. Lucian, Zimon, 3, uses three similar 
words, xooxw7dov, awpnddv, zrerpydov, all formed from nouns. 

oroixeia, Xrotxos means “a row”; hence orotxeta, “things 
arranged in a row,” the letters of the alphabet, or the elements of 
Nature. In Heb. v. 12, ra orowyeta ras dpxys Tav Aoyiwy Tod 
@eov, are the Christian alphabet, the first rudimentary lessons of the 
creed. In Gal. iv. 3, 9, ra orotyeia Tod Kocpov, Ta dobev7A Kal Trwxe 
oTo.yeca, are again rudimentary lessons: but these, in St. Paul’s 
view, are laws, precepts, rites and ceremonis , distinguished from 
gospel freedom. So again, Col. ii. 8, 20, the word is used of 
precepts based upon philosophy, vain deceit, and the traditions of 
men ; school lessons which are no longer good for enlightened men, 

St. Peter is clearly speaking of physical elements. He may 
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mean—(t) The four elements, earth, air, water, fire (so Bede). 
This sense is common in Greek philosophy. The objection that 
fire cannot destroy fire is not serious, for earthly sensible fire 
might very well be thought of as destroyed by heavenly ideal fire. 
But this explanation is too scientific for St. Peter. 

(2) The great parts of which the world is composed, sun, moon, 
stars, earth, sea. In this sense our passage seems to have been 
understood by the author of the second book of the Siby//ine Oracles 
(ii. 206): 

Kal rére ynpeiver croryeia xpbravra rd xbcpou, 
‘Adp, yaia, Cddagca, dos, wédos, fyara, vires. 


(3) The heavenly bodies, sun, moon, and stars. In this sense 
erotxeia is used by Justin, Apol. ii. 5; Zrypho, 23; Theoph. Ant. 
i. 4, 5, 6, ii. 15, 35; Athenag. Supp/. 16, and many Greek Fathers. 
In the Letter of Polycrates, Eus. H. Z. iii. 31. 2, ororxeia means 
“stars of the Church”; see note of Valesius in Heinichen. Hence 
the Latin Fathers not uncommonly called the stars e/ementa. Isa. 
xxxiy, 4 was quoted by the Rabbis to show that the stars will perish 
at the end of the world; see Gfrirer, Jahrhundert des Heils, ii, 27.4. 
This is the most probable sense here (Bengel, Alford, Plumptre). 
The run of the sentence distinguishes the heavens and the elements 
(stars) from the earth and the works that are therein. 

In Zest. Levi, 4, there is a passage which Spitta (adopting a con- 
jectural emendation of Schrapp’s) quotes thus—roi zupds xararrjo~ 
Govros Kal mions Kticews Kavooupérns Kai tov dopdrwv mvevpdror 
tKxouévwv, Hence Spitta (followed by Kiihl and von Soden) main- 
tains that St. Peter means by orovxeia not the stars, but the spirits, 
which were regarded as inhabiting and animating them. The same 
explanation of orotxeta in Gal. iv. 3, 9 ; Col. iii. 8, is given by Ritschl, 
Everling, Diels (Z/ementum, Teubner, 1899; reviewed by A. Deiss- 
mann in Theol, Literaturzeitung, Jan. 5, 1901). There was such 
a belief (see Znock Ix. 12, Ixix, 22) among both Jews and Gentiles. 
But Mr. Sinker’s text of the Zestamenta has xovovpérys not Kaverov- 
pévys, and that careful scholar notices no variant. Nor, if we put 
on one side the disputed passages in the Pauline Epistles, is any 
instance of this peculiar use of crocxeov quoted. It is not possible 
to find the star-spirits in the words of 2 Peter, though they may 
very well be meant by the dépata mvevpara of Levi. Possibly the 
words of Zevi may be a reminiscence of the present passage. 

xavoodpeva. Kaioos means a peculiar kind of fever, and xav- 
gotofa is used by medical writers of those who suffer from that 
special complaint. It is obvious that this sense will not suit the 
Present passage, but xavooto@a does not appear to be used in any 
other. It seems highly probable that xavoovpeva does not belong 
to KavooioGa at all, but is merely a vulgarism for xavodpeva. In 
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later Greek the middle future constantly assumes the Doric form ; 
thus we find vevootmat, mrvevootpat, rAevoovpat, Tmiotpat, Tevoovpat. 
In 2 Clem. vil. 5 we have rafotpa. Devfovpat is commonly used 
even by the classics. See Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 30; Rutherford, 
New Phrynichus, P» 91; Moeris, wiopac: Cobet, Mouae Lectiones, 
p. 617; Veitch, xatw. 

Karaxarrerat. Here again the text is corrupt. See Introduc- 
tion, p. 213. 

épya are opera naturae et artis (Bengel). 

11. Avopévwy is used loosely for Avdyooperwy. See Blass, p. 189, 
and compare ryxerat just below. 

wotamous. “What sort of men.” Both sense and spelling 
belong to later Greek ; the classic word is modamds, which means 
‘‘of what country.” See Lobeck, PArynichus, p. 56; Rutherford, 
New Phrynichus, p. 128. 

év dyiats dvactpopats cat edceBeiars. ‘In holy behaviours and 
pieties” (Alford). Neither word is used in the plural elsewhere in 
the New Testament, but in 1 Pet. 1. 15 we have év mdoy dvacrpopy, 
“in every behaviour,” which is practically a plural. 1 Pet. i. 1 we 
find troxpices POovovs: il. 9, aperal: Iv. 3, dveAyelats olvopAvyiars 
eidwAoAarpetas: 2 Pet. i. 2, doeAyetats: iL, 14, wAdovegiats (v./.). In 
both Epistles there is the same tendency to use the abstract noun 
in the plural. 

12. omeddovras. Not ‘“‘hastening towards the coming”; this 
version would require a preposition, and yields no satisfactory sense. 
We may translate—(1) ‘‘ Giving diligence about,” “zealously guard- 
ing, the Coming.” So Plato, /rofag. 361 A, speaks of a man as 
orevowy aito évavria, “fighting for propositions that confute him.” 
(2) “ Hastening the Coming.” The Church may be said to bring 
the day nearer when it prays “Thy Kingdom come.” And not 
prayer only, but the “ holy behaviours and pieties ” of God’s children, 
which promote the repentance of the ungodly (1 Pet. ii. 12), are 
a condition of the coming of the Kingdom, and prepare the Lord’s 
way. It is possible that St. Peter may be referring to the Jewish 
belief that the sins of men prevented Messiah from appearing. In 
the Talmud it is said, ‘Si Judaei poenitentiam facerent una die 
statim ueniret Messias, fillus Dauid”; see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des 
Hetls, ii. p. 224. If we follow this interpretation, we have here 
again a view different from St. Paul’s; see 2 Thess. ii. 6, 7, ro 
KATEYOV : O KaTEywv. 

thxerat. ‘The present is used for the future. But C P, many 
cursives, the Vulgate, Armenian, and Syriac read taxnoerat or Tax- 
govra. For the verb, cf. Isa. xxxiv. 4, xat taxyoovtrat maga ai 
Suvipecs Tov otpavav: Mic. i. 4, Kat al xowAddes TaxyoovTat as Knpos 
dro z-orwrou rupos. The reader will observe the characteristic 
re, euuon of words and phrases in this passage 
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13. kawods 82 obpavods Kal yiv kaujy. Cf, Isa. Inv. 17, tora 
yap 6 oipavds xawds xai } yj Kawi: Enock xci. 16, “And the 
first heaven will depart and pass away, and a new ‘heaven will 
appear”; Apoc. xxi. 1. 

&y ols Bixaiogdyn Karoixe?. “Has its home” (Acts vii. 48; Eph. 
iii. 17; Col. ii. 9). This beautiful phrase is probably St. Peter’s 
own, but we may compare Znoch xlvi. 3, “the Son of Man, who 
hath righteousness, with whom dwelleth righteousness.” 

14, mpooBoxdvres is repeated from ver. 12; orovddeare from 
i. 5, 10, 155 domAot kat djudpnror reminds us of 1 Pet. i. 19, dpwpos 
kal domAos: 2 Pet, ii. 13, odor kat papot, The dative airé may 
be taken with the adjectives, “spotless and blameless in His sight,” 
or with efpejvar, “to be found by Him,” as in Isa, Ixv, 1 (quoted 
in Rom. x. 20). 

15. Kai Thy T05 Kupiou Adv paxpoduplay cwrmpiar jyeiote, “And 
count the long-suffering of our Lord salvation.” “Our Lord” must 
undoubtedly signify Christ, to whom alone the doxology in ver. 18 
is addressed. His patience (cf. ver. 9) is not slowness, but salva- 
tion; the Lord delays in order that all men may have time to 
repent and be saved. Swrypia is used here in an unusual sense, 
of that which conduces to salvation. We might be tempted to 
regard it as the feminine of the adjective, if it could be shown 
that owrypios ever possessed more than two genders. 

kas kal... eypaey dpiv, “Even as also our beloved 
brother Paul, according to the wisdom given unto him, wrote unto 
you.” St, Paul never calls St. Peter “ our beloved brother Cephas,” 
He is apparently represented as alive (AaAdy not AaArjoas in ver. 16 ; 
but this is not conclusive, because the participle is contemporaneous 
with éypayev). St. Peter speaks of him with affection and respect, 
yet maintains the right to criticise. His words are not perceptibly 
stronger than those which he uses of Silvanus, 1 Pet. v.12. Kara 
tiv do0civav airé copiay may be understood as a commendation 
or as a caution. ‘Yyiv (see iii, 1) means probably the Asiatic 
Christians to whom 1 Peter was addressed, possibly some other 
Church or group of Churches. Whoever they were, they had 
received a letter (or possibly letters) from St, Paul. The substance 
of what St. Paul had written to them is more or less exactly indi- 
cated by the words of vers. 14 and 15. 

We may suppose St. Peter to lay the main stress on dowtAor, 
dpdpyro., &v epyvy, and to be chiefly anxious for the correction of 
the moral disorders described in the second chapter. In this case 
any of the Pauline Epistles may be meant. Bengel selected 
Hebrews (he held the Pauline authorship of this Epistle) ; others 
have fixed upon Romans (Oecumenius, Grotius, Dietlein; see 
esp. Rom. ix. 22); Jachmann decides for 1 Corinthians ; Augusti, 
for Galatians; Benson, for Galatians, Ephesians, and Colossians 
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{see Col. i. 11 sqq. These three Epistles have the advantage of 
being addressed to Asiatics). Von Soden thinks that Ephesians 
may be meant (see Eph. i. 4—14, vi. 10-18). Clearly, if St. Peter 
only means “St. Paul, who has himself written to you, condemns 
licence and disorder as emphatically as I do myself,” it makes little 
difference which Epistle we choose. Indeed, St. Peter goes on to 
say that all St. Paul’s Epistles teach the same lesson. 

If, on the other hand, the stress falls on the words rw tov 
Kupiov jpav paxpoOuvpiayv owrnpiay zyeiobe, and if we suppose the 
reference to be to an Epistle in which moral disorder was connected 
with difficulties about the Parousia, none of the existing Pauline 
Epistles can be in question except 1 Corinthians (in this Church 
there were very similar extravagances, and the Resurrection was by 
some denied) and Thessalonians. Alford elects for 1 Thess., 
thinking that St. Peter actually refers to this Epistle in ver. ro 
above (but see note there). 

The reader must make his choice between more or less uncertain 
possibilities. If 2 Peter was not written to Asiatic Chnistians, 
Corinthians (see Introduction, p. 244) or Thessalonians may very 
well be meant. If, on the other hand, it was,—and this seems 
more probable,—then Galatians, Ephesians, or Colossians may con- 
ceivably be referred to. But if we judge both that the recipients 
of 2 Peter were Asiatics, and that the Pauline letter in question 
dealt explicitly with disorders arising out of doubts about the 
Parousia, we are forced to conclude that St. Peter is speaking of 
a Pauline Epistle which, like that to the Laodiceans, or that to 
the Corinthians (1 Cor. v. 9), no longer exists. This is the opinion 
maintained on various grounds by Pott, Spitta, Kuhl, and Zahn. 

16. ds cai év mdoats émorohats. This is the reading of ABC; 
& K LP have wdcas rais. ‘As also (he writes), in each and every 
letter (or in all his letters), speaking about these things.” It is by 
no means necessary to see in these words, as some have done, a 
reference to a definite canonical body of Pauline Epistles. St, 
Peter tells us that he was acquainted with several letters of St, 
Paul’s, but does not say how many, nor whether they were earlier 
or later in date than the letter or letters referred to in éypapey iptv, 
Nor, again, does he expressly say that these other letters were 
known to his readers, though this is probably implied in the 
following words of caution. In all these letters St. Paul speaks 
about “these things,” the coming of our Lord to judge, and the 
need of being found spotless and blameless in peace. The doc- 
trine of the two great teachers is for all purposes of the present 
Epistle the same. 

There is nothing surprising in these words. Under the Empire 
epistolary communication was as easy as it is now, though the 
speed of conveyance was not quite so great. It is not only possible, 
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but probable, that St. Peter received every one of St. Paul’s Epistles 
within a month or two of its publication. We cannot imagine that 
one apostle should have remained in ignorance of what other 
apostles were doing, and it is quite inconceivable that St. Peter 
should not have read Galatians and 1 Corinthians. See Intro- 
duction, p. 241. 

évals. CK LP have éy ols. 

Suovdnra. In the Pauline Epistles there were passages which 
St. Peter regarded as hard to understand, difficult, obscure, capable 
of a right interpretation, but capable also of being wrested to a 
man’s destruction. Alford reads éy ofs (‘in which matters”), and 
follows De Wette in thinking that the reference is specially to St. 
Paul’s teaching about the Parousia, in particular to 2 Thess. ii. 
1 sqq. But what St. Paul says there as to the signs of the End, 
though 8vevénrov, could not be so distorted as to endanger the 
reader’s salvation. Clearly St. Peter has in view “utterances 
which could be so twisted that they might serve to justify moral 
laxity” (Spitta; so also von Soden, Kiihl, Weiss, Wiesinger), 
Such are Rom, iii. 20, 28, iv. 15, v. 20, vii. 7; 1 Cor. xv. 56; 
Gal. iii, 10, from which “ the ignorant and unsteadfast ” could (Rom. 
vi. 1), and in fact did, draw the false inference that morality is 
indifferent, and that the Christian is “free” from the Ten Com- 
mandments. Hofmann, however, is very possibly right in think- 
ing that among the dvovéyra are to be reckoned also those passages 
where St. Paul speaks of the spiritual resurrection of baptism (Eph. 
ii, 5; Col. ii. 12, iii, 1), which Hymenaeus and Philetus (2 Tim. 
ii. 17) may have “twisted” into the sense that there is no other 
resurrection. St. Peter expresses himself with wisdom and modera- 
tion. St. James is more directly polemical, and comes very near to 
making St. Paul responsible for the erroneous interpretation which 
some had fixed upon his view of Faith and Freedom. 

of dpadets kal dorjipixto. For dorijpixrot cf. i. 12, ii. 14; 1 Pet. 
v. 10. "Apyaérjs (not used elsewhere in the New Testament), bring- 
ing out, as it does, the moral value of teaching, of trained habits 
of reflexion, of disciplined good sense, is highly characteristic of 
St. Peter. By teaching the Christian is established in the way of 
truth (ii. 2), and of justice (ii, 21), the straight way (ii, 15), the way 
which is substantially one and the same in the Old Testament and 
in the New. 

&s Kal ras owas ypapds. “As they also wrest the other scrip- 
tures.” We might translate “the scriptures as well,” or “the 
scriptures on the other hand”; cf. Hom. Od. i. 132, érofe 
@\Awy pvnoripwv (see Mr. Merry’s note), where Odysseus is dis- 
tinguished from the others, the suitors; Luke xxii. 32, érepot dvo 
xaxovpyo: 1 Thess. iv. 13, where of Aouroi means not “other 
Christians,” but “other people who are not Christians”: Deut, 
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Vill. 20, Kaa xat ra Aowra Avy: here again “the other nations” 
are contrasted with Israel (this is a common phrase). In this case 
the Pauline Epistles are not here included in, but distinguished 
from, “the other scriptures.” Yet it is possible that St. Peter 
speaks of the writings of his brother apostle as “scripture” in 
the full sense of the word. Scripture is the voice of the Spirit 
of Christ speaking through man (1 Pet. i. 11), that Spirit which 
St. Paul claims as his teacher (1 Cor. ii. 12, 13), and by which 
his godia was given. There can be little doubt that the apostles 
were regarded, and regarded themselves, as tro IIvevparos dyiov 
depoperor. Writing inspired by the Holy Spirit was “holy writing,” 
and was afterwards canonised, because it had from the first been 
so considered. ‘The Pauline Epistles were read in church, and 
even in churches to which they were not addressed (Col. iv. 16; 
1 Thess. v. 27), just as scripture was. See Introduction, p. 240. 

St. Peter has already warned his readers (i. 20) that all pro- 
phecy may be distorted by “private interpretations.” Here he 
adds that the Epistles of St. Paul may be garbled in the same 
way. 

Spitta rejects both the explanations given above, the second, 
on the ground that Peter cannot possibly have placed the Pauline 
Epistles on a level with the Old Testament; the first, mainly 
because the perversion of the Avurat ypadad is mentioned incident- 
ally, and, as it were, by-the-way, after that of the Pauline Epistles, 
as if it were a matter of less consequence. Hence he concludes 
that these “other writings” were Epistles written by the companions 
of St. Paul. But this objection is not serious. St. Peter had 
already said that prophecy might be misinterpreted, and he would 
hardly have said this unless he meant that the Libertines did 
actually misinterpret it. Hence, in the present passage, it is 
quite sufficient for him to throw in a passing reminder. “These 
men gloze St. Paul, as I have told you that they gloze the scrip- 
tures.” Besides, the meaning of ypadot, used in this way without 
the name of an author, is so fixed that it cannot here mean any- 
thing but scripture. 

‘The most important question arising out of the present passage 
is whether, if St. Paul’s Epistles are here spoken of as ypady, this 
fact implies the existence of a settled Canon of the New Testament. 
If so, the date of 2 Peter might be held to fall somewhat late in the 
second century ; and many commentators do so place it accordingly. 
The point must be taken in connexion with the other indications 
of date which are discussed in the Introduction. Here it is suffi- 
cient to say that there is nothing in the language of 2 Peter which 
implies the existence of a fixed and definite corpus of Pauline 
Epistles,—we should infer, rather, that St. Paul was still alive, and 
writing,—and that the use of the later technical terms “canon” 
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and “canonical” only confuse matters. What we are to ask is 
not whether the Pauline Epistles are here treated as “canonical,” 
but whether they are regarded as possessing those qualities which 
a later generation made the standard of canonicity; whether, in 
other words, they are treated as apostolical and inspired. If we 
put the question in this shape, there is no reason why St. Peter 
should not have believed St. Paul’s utterances to be the word 
of the Lord; and it is certain that St. Paul himself held them 
so to be. It does not necessarily follow that St. Peter placed 
his fellow-apostles on the same level with Moses and the old 
prophets; but he may very well have placed them even higher. 
St. Paul sets apostles before prophets (Eph. iv. 11); and, though 
he is speaking here primarily of Christian prophets, there is no 
essential difference between one prophet and another, And it 
follows from 1 Pet, i, 12 that the Christian evangelist was superior 
to the old prophets, as Christ Himself was greater than Moses. 

17. dpets ody. “Ye therefore, beloved, since ye know before- 
hand, be on your guard; lest, being carried away with the error of 
the lawless, ye fall from your own steadfastness (or foundation). ” 
Lpoywdaxovres is equivalent to radra mpirov yurdonovres, i, 20, 
iii, 13 a0écpow is repeated from ii, 7, tAdvy from ii, 18. For 
owanaxGéres cf. Gal. ii, 13. rypryyds (antithesis to doryjpuxro) 
is not used elsewhere in the New Testament. Commentators 
generally render the word here by “steadfastness,” but it more 
probably means “a strong foundation. - Thus Longinus, de Subl. 
chap. 40, oryprypots re Exew pds d\Ayda ra dvdpara Kal eepeopara 
raw xpdvev, the words, in a passage of the Antiope of Euripides, 
do not rush on too fast, but have stays, or supports, or something 
that makes a pause in their connexion with one another, The 
sense of “a foundation” belongs, it is true, rather to o7jprypa, but 
verbals in -pa and -yos are confused in later Greek; see xv\upa, 
2 Pet. ii, 22, and dpraypés, Phil. ii, 6. The foundation is defined 
as xdps al yraors, which are at once the solid base on which 
the Christian is established, and the root in or from which he is 
to grow. ‘I8fov is perhaps more than a mere possessive; you 
have your own foundation, which is not that of the Libertines, 
who, indeed, have none. 

18. adgdvere, The active voice is here employed where classical 
usage would require the middle, as is frequently the case in later 
Greek. With the whole phrase cf. i. 2, xdpis Suiv . . . wAnOvvOetn 
& éryvécea, The construction is not certain. We may translate, 
“‘in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord”; in this case rod 
Kvpiov belongs as objective genitive to yvdoa alone; or, “in the 
grace and knowledge of our Lord,” our Lord being regarded as 
the giver of both gifts, If we take the first view, yrdew will be 
another name for the éx/yrwous, cf. i. 2, 8. If the second, yaors 
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is to be explained as in i. 5, 6. The latter course is preferable, 
because the words appear to mean different things, éwtyrwors 
meaning that personal acquaintance with the Saviour which is 
the beginning and end of the spiritual life, while yvaors is rather 
“understanding,” “Christian instruction,” and here forms an anti- 
thesis to duabeis. Tvdors is the articulation of ériyrwors. 

aire 4 Sofa. The doxology is addressed to Christ (see notes 
on 1 Pet. iv. r1, v. rr), as indeed is natural considering the high 
Christology of this Epistle. Els mépay aidvos, “unto the day of 
eternity,” is found only here in the New Testament; but see 
Sir. xviii 9, 10, dpiOpot qpepay dvOpwrov wod\a ern éxarde ws 
araywv taros dmb OaAdooys kat YApos dupov, otrws ddAtya ern ey 
muépa alavos, “the number of man’s days at the most are a 
hundred years. As a drop of water from the sea, and as a pebble 
from the sand; so are a few years in the day of eternity.” In 
Sirach “day of eternity” clearly means “eternity,” in which years 
are lost as a drop in the ocean. So here, also, «ls quépay alavos 
is equivalent to eis rovs alavas trav alovwy. Mr. Chase, in his 
Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church, does not comment on this 
remarkable phrase. But eis rots alévas becomes so immediately 
the ruling phrase that this Petrine doxology cannot have been 
written after liturgical expressions had become in any degree stereo- 
typed. Contrast the doxology of Jude, which offers a strong 
resemblance to later forms, and is followed by the “ Amen,” which 
is not genuine here. 





INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLE OF 
ST. JUDE. 


§ I. TESTIMONIA VETERUM. 


Jerome. 

346-420. 

De uir. ill. iv., “Judas frater Jacobi paruam quae de septem 
catholicis est epistolam reliquit. Et quia de libro Enoch, qui 
apocryphus est, in ea assumit testimonia a plerisque reiicitur: 
tamen auctoritatem uetustate iam et usu meruit et inter sanctas 
computatur.” 


Eusebius. 

260-340. 

HH. E. ii. 23. 25, "loréov 8% drt vobeverae péy (he is speaking of 
the Epistle of James), ob woAAol yoiv raw madaiav abrijs Gurqusvevoay, 
ds obde Tijs Aeyonevns "Tova, muds xal abris obeys rv era eyopdvev 
kabodixay, Spus 8 iopev wai ravras pera tov Aourav vy wheloras 
BeBnpocrerpévas exxdnolas. 

Here Eusebius gives it as his own opinion that Jude was wé0os, 
on the ground that few of the ancients mentioned it, that is to say, 
quoted it by name. But he admits that some of the ancients had 
done so, and that it was regarded as genuine by very many Churches. 

H. E. iti. 25, 3. Here Eusebius ranks Jude in the number of 
ray dvtAeyonéver ywupizov 8 ofy Suws trois moAAois, and expressly 
distinguishes writings of this class from the 66a, 

H. E. vi. 13. 6, 14. 1. Clement quoted Jude and commented 
upon it in the Apporyposes. 


Didymus of Alexandria, 


Died, 394 or 399. 

Comments on Jude, and defends it against those who questioned 
the authority of the Epistle on the ground of the use therein made 
of apocryphal books, Migne, xxxix. 1811-1818 ; Zahn, Forschungen, 
iii, 97. 

20 
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Synod of Antioch. 


264, or perhaps the second synod held a few years later. 

Eus. 7. £. vii. 30. 4. The bishops speak of Paul of Samosata 
aS TOU Kal Tov @eov Tov davTov dpvoupevor, kal THy wioTwW, hy Kai abros 
aporepov elye, 41) PuAdfavros. Some MSS. insert xat Kupcov before 
dpvovzévov: and if this reading could be guaranteed (it is rejected 
by Heinichen), we might find here a reference to Jude 4 where 
K LP have rov povov Seororny Gov cai Kiptov pov ‘Incovw Xpiorov 
dpvoupevo. But this reading again is doubtful. 


Origen. 


In Matth. tom. xvii. 30 (Lomm. iv. 149), after the words ef 8 xai 
tiv ‘lovda rpocorre tis ériotoAny, proceeds to quote Jude 6. 

Ibid. x. 17 (Lomm. iii. 46), kai "lovdas éypayev érvotoAyy, dAryo- 
oTixov pév, wetAnpwpevyv 5 tov THS oipaviov xdpiTos éppwpévev 
Asywv, doris ev TH mpooruiy eipyxer ‘lovdas "Iycod Xpurrod Soddos, 
ddeAdos Sé TaxwBov. 

Again in Matth. tom. xv. 27 (Lomm. iil. 386); ## Joan. tom. 
xiii. 37 (Lomm. ii. 70), he quotes Jude 6 without naming the Epistle. 

In the Latin version of Origen, Jude 6 is quoted in ad Kom. iii. 6 
(Lomm. vi. 192), v. 1 (Lomm. vi. 338, ‘quod apostolus Iudas in sua 
epistola dicit”); s# Zzeck. Hom. iv. 1 (Lomm. xiv. 58), and Jude 8 
and g in £fist. ad Alex. (Lomm. xvii. 7, 8); de prince. lll, 2. 1 
(Lomm. xxi. 303, “de quo in adscensione Mosis, cuius libelli 
meminit in epistola sua apostolus Judas ”). 

Origen treats Jude much as he treats 2 Peter. He acknow- 
ledges that there were doubts, but does not appear to have felt 
them himself. He was attracted to the Epistle by that very 
feature which repelled others, its angelology. The title apostle is 
given to Jude only in the Latin version of Origen. 


Clement of Alexandria. 


Commented on Jude in his Hyfotyposes. The substance of his 
commentary is still extant in the Latin Adumbrationes, which may 
be found in the edition of Dindorf or in Zahn’s Forschungen. Dr. 
Westcott with justice regards the latter part of this Adumbration, 
from :mmaculatos autem, as an interpolation due to Cassiodorus, and 
in the former part the words “sic etiam peccato Adae subiacemus 
secundum peccati similitudinem” can hardly be genuine, but the 
rest is not open to suspicion. 

In Paed. iti. 8. 44, Clement quotes Jude 5, 6 by name: in the 
next section, 45, Jude 11 is quoted, not by name. 

In Strom. iii, 2. 11 he quotes by name Jude 8-16, giving, as he 
often does, the first and last words of the section. 
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Tertullian. 


De cultu fem. i. 3, “Enoch apud Judam apostolum testimonium 
possidet.” “His words seem to imply that the Epistle was known 
to his readers, and therefore current in a Latin translation.” “It 
should be added that it has no place among the books contained 
in the Latin antigua translatio referred to by Cassiodorus, de fnst. 
diu, litt, xiv.” (Dr. Chase, article on /ude in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible). The Epistle is omitted in the Canon Mommsenianus, 
an African catalogue of about 350 A.D.; see Introduction to 
1 Peter above, p. 14, but is included in the list of canonical 
Scriptures set forth by the third Council of Carthage in 397; see 
Westcott, Canon, p. 542. 


The Muratorianum. 


Accepts Jude, but mentions it in a manner which implies that 
it was doubted by some; see Introduction to 1 Peter above, p. 14. 


Theophilus of Antioch. 

Died, 183-185. 

ii, 15 ad fin, of 8 ab peraBaivovres kat petyovres rémov ex rérov, 
ot cai rAdvyres KaAorpevor, Kai aitol rimos Twyxdvovew rav ddorapévwr 
évOpdruv dxd rod God. Only in Jude (not in Enoch) are the 
planets a type of fallen man. 


Athenagoras. 

About 177 A.D. 

Suppl. xxiv. (Otto, pp. 129, 130). The good angels éneway ep” 
ols atrois éroinoer Kai dieragey & @cos, but others ray wept 78 mparov 
orepéopa (these are the planets whose place is the first heaven 
below the dwAavijs odaipa) fell through lust. They are the angels 
Sv d6€au ob puxpat, xxv. (Otto, p. 136). Here there is a clear refer- 
ence to Jude. 

Polycarp. 


Phil. address. “EXeos ipiv xai eiprvy tAynOvvOetn, cf. Jude 2. 

Phil. iii. 2, oixoBopeirbat es ri Sobcicav ipiv xiorw, cf. Jude 
3, 20; only here do we find the figure of building on or into the 
faith. 

Phil. x., “mansuetudinem Domini alterutri praestolantes.” The 
Greek text may have been 73 Acos rod Kupiou éAAyjAows por dexdpevor, 
thus we should get the right word for praestolantes, cf. Jude 21; see, 
however, the notes of Lightfoot and Zahn, 

Phil. xi. 4, “sed sicut passibilia membra et errantia eos reuocate, 
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ut omnium uestrum corpus saluetis. Hoc enim agentes uos ipsos 
aediticatis.” The same two thoughts are found in juxtaposition in 
Jude 20, 23. 


Martyrium Polycarpt. 
xxi., in doxology, dda, ryan, peyadwuvvy, cf. Jude 25. 


Second Epistle of Clement. 
Xvi, 2, peraAnyopefa rod eA€ovs ‘Incod, cf. Jude 22. 


Hermas. 


Sim. Ve J. 2, pratvey ryv odpxa, cf. Jude 8. 


Clement of Rome. 
xx. 12, @ % dd€a cal 7} peyaAwowry. 


Ixv. 2, Sdfa, rin, Kpdros, peyadwovyn. 

Both these phrases occur in doxologies and may be liturgical. 
Sir. xviii. 5 has xpdros peyaAwovvys atrot ris eLapOpyoera, but it 
is still possible that the form is suggested by Jude 25. 


Barnabas. 


li. 10, dxptBeverOat obv ddpeiAoper, ddeAgol, wept THs owrnplas Husy, 
iva py 6 movypos mapetadvow mAdvys roujcas ev hiv exoperSovyoy 
npas aro ths Cwns npav, cf. Jude 3, 4. Tlapefodvorts does not occur 
in the Greek Bible; wapeodvrw is found only in Jude. It is just 
possible that Barnabas was thinking of Jude. 

There can be little doubt that Athenagoras knew Jude, and the 
references to Polycarp will bear some weight. Above that time it 
must be allowed that the evidence is scanty and shadowy. ‘There 
is less to produce than in the case of 2 Peter, but Jude is less 
interesting and much shorter. The testimony of Athenagoras is 
sufficient to carry back the date of Jude as high as the early years 
of the second century; if we accept the witness of Polycarp we 
must proceed still further, and there is nothing to prevent us from 
ascribing the Epistle even to the first century. 

The most serious points in the case against Jude are the omis- 
sion of the Epistle by the editors of the Peshito, and the fact that 
its authenticity was doubted in the time of Origen. It is possible 
that the omission and the doubt are connected, and that both may 
be accounted for by the same reason, namely, the use made in the 
Epistle of apocryphal writings. Certainly this was one reason for 
its rejection, as we learn from Jerome and Didymus, and it may 
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very well have been the only one. We may consider this point in 
some little detail. 

It has been maintained by Hofmann, Weisse, Volkmar, and 
others that Znock did not exist, at any rate in its complete form, 
before the beginning of the second century a.p., and this contention 
has formed one of the main grounds for ascribing a still later date to 
the Epistle of Jude. Mr. Charles, however, in his admirable edition, 
explains and justifies the conclusion that of the six elements which may 
be distinguished in Zxoch, not one is later than the Christian era. 

Enoch was used by the author of the Assumption of Moses, 
- writing about the time of the Christian era, in the Book of Jubilees 
(before 70 A.p.), in the Apocalypse of Baruch (not long after 70 A.D.), 
in 4 Ezra (between 81 and 96 a.p.), and in the Zestaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs. Tt was known also to many of the writers of 
the New Testament. Mr. Charles gives a list of passages which 
attest this fact. They abound in the Apocalypse, but they are to be 
discovered also in the Pauline Epistles, 1 and 2 Peter, Hebrews, 
Acts, and even the Gospels. 

Barnabas cites Enoch three times, twice as scripture ; and the 
book was used also by Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Tertullian, and 
Clement. Irenaeus also knew Zuoch, but it is to be noticed that 
on the crucial point he refuses to follow its teaching. The reason 
why the angels sinned, he tells us, must be left to God (ii. 28. 7). 
They sinned before they fell to earth (iv. 16. 2); hence lust was the 
consequence and punishment, not the cause of their fall. Origen 
pean the inspiration of the book, but does not absolutely reject 

he was attracted towards it by its promise of mysteries, but 
ce believed that the angels fell abees pride. Somewhat later 
Anatolius of Laodicea (bishop in 269 ; Eus. H. Z. vii. 32. 19) refers 
to Enoch for an astronomical point. ee this time the book fell 
into disrepute, Chrysostom treated the account therein given of 
the fall of the angels as blasphemy (Hom. in Gen. vi. 1). Jerome 
called Enoch apocryphal. Augustine pronounced strongly against i 
on the ground of its angelology (de Ciu. dei, xv. 23. 4), and Photius 
blames Clement of Alexandria in very severe terms for adopting its 
account of the angelic sin (Cod, cix.). 

In short, at the time when Barnabas wrote, Enoch was held 
to be an inspired book; it retained this reputation more or less 
throughout the second century, and from that date onwards was 
more or less emphatically condemned. And the ground of con- 
demnation was its attribution of carnal lust to heavenly beings. 

More than one inference may be drawn from these facts. It is 
certain that the authors of 2 Peter and of Jude would hold much 
the same opinion of Znoch ; both would regard the book with high 
respect. Hence it is impossible to fix the relative dates of the two 
Epistles by that Apokryphenscheu, or comparative reserve in the use 
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o, Apocrypha, which some German scholars detect in 2 Peter. 
Indecd, if it could be admitted that the later of the two was likely 
to be more discreet in -his use of Zaoch, the fact would tell in 
favour of the priority of 2 Peter, who may be thought to adopt the 
objectionable interpretation of Gen. vi., while Jude rather avoids it 
(sce notes on the respective passages). 

Again, the offence of Jude was not so much that he made use of 
Enoch, as that he actually quoted the book by name. Some, like 
Tertullian, would regard this fact as canonising Lock ; others, 
again, would regard it as condemning Jude. There must have been 
many men of authority even in the second century who took the 
latter view. For the Enochian account of the fall of the angels was 
not only repulsive to devout minds, but lent itself with great facility 
to more than one of the Gnostic systems. 

Hfere we may find a very probable reason for the rejection of 
Jude by the editors of the Peshito. It is precisely in Syria, where 
the extravagances of Jewish angelology were most familiar, that we 
should expect to find the strongest reaction against them. (On the 
subject of Znoch see especially Mr. Charles’ edition, and Schiirer, 
History of the Jewish People in the Time of Christ, Eng. trans., 
references in Index). 

Jude's use of the Assumption of Moses also gave great offence, 
as we see from Didymus, not because of the source of what he says 
about the archangel, but because of its nature. 

Finally, it may be said that the use of Jewish apocalypses forms 
a bond of relationship between 1 and 2 Peter and Jude. All three 
employ them in much the same way, a way that is different from 
that in which they are employed in other books of the New Testa- 
ment, in order to give concrete details of our Lord’s ministrations in 
the world of spirits, or of the history of the angels. If we compare 
their utterances with what we know from other sources of Jewish 
speculations on topics of this nature, we shall see that all three 
exercise great res-tve. Jude goes slightly further than the other 
two, but there is no considerable difference. ‘This feature may be 
taken as an indication that all three documents belong to nearl 
the same date, that the authors of all three were Jews who still bore 
legible traits of their Jewish education, yet at the same time ex- 
hibited that delicacy of spiritual perception which distinguishes the 
Church from the sectarians. 


§ 2. VOCABULARY AND STYLE. 
The words peculiar to Jude are dodwopifew, darraiotos!, y 


rys), detypa, eLerX€yyew (v./ in ver. 15)1, éraywrilerOar, éradpiley, 
peuWipotpos, rapacdvay, tAaryTyS, OrtAds, POwoTwptos, Pv7giKas. 


VOCABULARY AND STYLE 3 


The words marked (7) are found in one or other of the Greek 
versions of the Old Testament. “Arrawros occurs only once in 
the LXX., 3 Macc. iii. 69. Toyyvorys, in Sym. Prov. xxvi. 22; 
Isa. xxix. 24; Theod. Prov. xxvi. 20, but not in the LXX., though 
yoyyiter, yoyyvopss, ysyyvots are there found. Tl\avijrys is found 
Hos. ix. 17 in the sense of “wanderers,” but is not used in the 
Greek Bible of “ wandering stars.” 

The use of the Old Testament in Jude is very similar to that in 
2 Peter. Biblical words are used, and the facts of the ancient 
history are known, but there is no direct quotation. Dr, Chase 
goes too far when he says that the writer is steeped in the language 
of the LXX. Of the phrases which he cites, éuratxrys is borrowed 
from 2 Peter, Oavpdgew mpdowra and Aadeiv trépoyxa are probably 
taken from the Assumption of Moses, and évrvdlerba is used 
without the accusative évtmvov. 

Many of Jude’s phrases have a poetic ring about them, éragpé- 
ley, oxirds, Owordpwos, Kipara dypia, mpoxeoba Setypa, dixny 
iméxew. In this also he bears resemblance to 2 Peter. 

He is, however, more correct. Thus he has ozovdijv routobat, 
ver, 3, for the vulgar oxovdiv mapardépew, 2 Pet. i. 5. The intro- 
ductory vers. 3, 4 are well written; this is true also of vers. 11 
and 13, and of the concluding passage vers. 20-25, which is finely 
expressed. He corrects and simplifies 2 Peter in vers. 10 and 17, 
drops his awkward Hebraisms in vers. 10 and 18, and does not 
needlessly repeat words ; the only striking instances of repetition 
are those of xara ras érwuplas abray wopevsperot, vers. 16, 18, and 
of doeBijs, vers. 15, 18. Ver. 11 is sufficient to show how greatly 
superior he is to 2 Peter in command of language. 

The éppwpévor Adyor which Origen admired are to be looked for 
mainly in the denunciatory passage, where the style is affected by 
the model of 2 Peter. But Jude’s own writing is strong, dignified, 
and sonorous, 

The style and tone of the Epistle set before us a stern and 
unbending nature. There is no pathos in Jude, and he inclines 
always to a harsh view. See Introduction to 2 Peter, p. 221 sq. 
There is severity approaching to rigour in vers, 3, 22, 23. In this 
epoint 2 Peter bears a close resemblance to 1 Peter, but is very 
different from Jude. 

Lastly, attention must again be drawn to the use of Pauline 
phraseology, In Jude’s vocabulary @ytos means “a Christian,” and, 
whether accidentally or not, the word does not carry this significance 
in either 1 or 2 Peter. KAqrés belongs to the same family, and the 
phrase used in ver. 19, Puxxol, rvetpa ji) Exovres, is strongly Pauline. 
Peter could hardly have used wveipa yew in this sense, of men who 
are guided by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and yuyexés, carnal, 
is wholy incompatible with the Petrine use of yux7. Jude does not 
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employ the other crucial words Séxasos or ducatoovyn, and we are 
therefore unable to say what signification he attached to them. 
But if dis drofarovta, ver. 12, means “ dead first in trespasses and sins, 
and afterwards in apostasy,” we have here another Pauline thought. 

We must suppose either that a Petrine Epistle was recast by a 
friend of St. Paul’s, or that a Pauline Epistle was adapted by a 
disciple of St. Peter's. The former seems much the easier of the 
two alternatives. 


§ 3. INDICATIONS OF DATE IN JUDE. 


Till recently it was held by many scholars that the Book of 
Enoch did not exist before the time of Barcochba. This opinion 
has now been generally abandoned, and with it disappears one 
strong argument for the late date of the Epistle. 

Ptleiderer and others maintained that the false teachers de- 
nounced in Jude were the Carpocratians. If this were true, we 
should be obliged to place the Epistle somewhere about the middle 
of the second century. But it is not really a tenable view. 

As to the date of Carpocratianism we only know that the sect 
was in existence before the time of Hegesippus (Eus. 77. 2. iv. 22. 5) 
and of Irenacus (i. 25, ii. 31-34). Carpocrates is said to have in- 
sisted on the unity of God, but to have taught that the world was 
made by evil angels. According to this statement of Irenaeus he 
was thercfore a dualist, like all the Gnostics. It is possible, how- 
ever, that Irenaeus did not rightly apprehend the precise form of 
his teaching on this point. At any rate the doctrine of his son, 
Epiphanes, was quite different. Epiphanes based his moral system 
on the state of nature, which is divine, yet neither chaste nor 
honest. God,” he said, ‘‘ made the vines in common for all men ; 
they reject neither the sparrow nor the thief.” The same rule 
applies to difference of sex. In all things the divine justice is 
Kowwvria per’ iodrytos. Human law violates this natural equality of 
right, makes the thief, and makes the adulterer. Nature is divine, 
but law is devilish. In the fragments from the work of Epiphanes 
on Justice, preserved by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iii. 2), we, 
are not told expressly who was supposed to be the author of law, 
but it was probably the adversary, the Devil Our Lord taught us 
that we are to “free ourselves from the adversary” (Luke xii. 58), 
This is to be done by breaking all his rules, and completing the 
cycle of experience which he forbids. Those who have not attained 
in this way to perfect emancipation must return again to life in 
other bodies till they have found freedom (Tren. i. 25. 4). 

It is not difficult to reconcile Epiphanes and Carpocrates, and it 
may probably be true that the Carpocratian dualism opposed not 
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God and Nature, but Nature and Law. But Irenaeus tells us that 
according to Carpocrates the world itself was created by evil beings ; 
and, though this may be a misconception, it is the view current 
among the Christian writers against Gnosticism, and would be that 
of Jude himself, if he lived at the time when this heresy was at 
work. 

Some of the Gnostics did not desire to separate wholly from the 
Church, but this can hardly have been the case with the Carpo- 
cratians. 

Whatever view we take of this extravagant sect, it is impossible 
to suppose that Jude had actually seen or heard of them. Carpo- 
cratianism was built on Stoicism ({jv «ari ¢péow) and on the 
Republic of Plato, but Jude says not one word about philosophy. 
The sect practised magic to show that they were masters over the 
evil spirits, believed in the transmigration of souls, possessed 
pictures or statues of Christ and the philosophers, which they 
crowned, or, in other words, worshipped, with equal honour. Some 
of them marked themselves with a brand on the right ear. They 
have nothing whatever in common with the men denounced by 
Jude except Antinomianism, and to find this error at work we 
have no need to look beyond the apostolic times. 

Jiilicher, however, is still unwilling to admit this. The oppo- 
nents denounced by Jude, he says (Zin/eitung, i. 180), “are not 
simply vicious and characterless Christians, who had perhaps fallen 
away in the persecution (Jude 4, 16), or even Jewish revolutionaries, 
but Antinomian Gnosti They are Gnostics because they call the 
catholics “ psychic” (ver. 19), regard the God of the Old Testament 
and His angels either as evil or as far inferior to the true God 
(vers. 8, 10), treat the violation of the Decalogue as a duty, and even 
practise unnatural vices (vers. 8, 23). Hence we must regard them 
as Carpocratians, or as Archontics, or as “a school of Gnostics 
which afterwards disappeared.” 

Every word of this reasoning is disputable in the highest degree. 
But there is a sense in which we may accept the last of Jilicher’s 
alternative conclusions. These people may be called Gnostics, at 
the cost of a slight anachronism, in so far as they set reason (or the 
inner light) against Scripture, and “they afterwards disappeared” in 
this sense, that these early Antinomian movements, which had in 
themselves no principle except a gross misconception of Pauline 
freedom, were finally lost in the developed Gnosticism of the second 
century. 

Jiilicher maintains, further, that the author of Jude is shown to be 
aman of late date by his stiff orthodoxy (vers. 3, 20), by his allusion to 
the time of the apostles as quite past (ver. 17), by his quotation of a 
Christian saying as written long ago (ver. 4), by his use of apocrypha, 
which is not in the apostolic manner. The general conclusion at 
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which he arrives is that Jude must have been written before 180 
(on the ground of the external attestation), that we cannot fix the 
exact date between 100 and 180, but that it must have been rather 
early than late between these two limits, because the author evi- 
dently regards this outbreak of Gnostic godlessness as a new thing. 

Here again every point is highly disputable. Jude’s use of 
apocrypha is certainly not later than that of Barnabas, and one of 
the reasons for which Harnack and others place 2 Peter after Jude 
is that the latter employs apocrypha more courageously, that is to 
say, more in the primitive manner, than the former. Again, ver. 17 
need not be understood to imply that the apostolic age was quite 
past. Jude tells us that he himself was not an apostle; and this 
counts in his favour, for Tertullian gives him the title, and a second 
century forger would probably have done the same. The writer of 
this Epistle knew that the brother of James was not one of the 
Twelve. For the rest he bids his disciples “remember the words 
spoken before by the apostles” (ver. 17). In 2 Peter the apostles 
appear as still active. From the words of Jude we may infer one 
of two things, either that they (or some of them) were dead, or that 
they were dispersed in such a way that their voice could not at the 
time be heard by those to whom the Epistle was directed. The 
latter supposition, as Dr. Chase thinks, will quite satisfy the require- 
ments of the expression. Indeed it is hard to believe that a writer, 
who claimed to be the brother of James, yet was clever enough not 
to pretend to be an apostle, would betray himself by any very gross 
anachronism. Again, there is no reason for thinking that the words 
oi maAat rpoyeypappevor, in ver. 4, refer to a Christian document ; if 
there were, there would be strong grounds for holding, with Spitta 
and Zahn, that 2 Peter is the document in question. This Jiilicher 
would not allow, and his Christian document is a mere fiction of 
the imagination. As to Jude’s orthodoxy, the same objective con- 
ception of “the faith” is found elsewhere in the New Testament, 
even in the Pauline Epistles (Gal. 1. 23, vi. 10; Rom. x. 8); and, 
though Jude’s language ts stern, his belief in the exclusiveness of 
the Christian creed is readily illustrated (Acts iv. 12; John ii. 18; 
Matt. ii. 12; Apoc. xxi. 8; Rom. x.9; 1 Cor. xvi. 22; Eph. il. 3; 
Heb. x. 29). . 

Dr. Zahn (Lindeitung, ii. 83) infers from ver. 5 that Jerusalem 
had been destroyed at the time when Jude wrote; but this meaning 
can hardly be extracted from the passage. ‘There is no allusion to 
persecution ; at the time when the Epistle was written it is probable 
that none had occurred. Very little can be gathered as to the 
organisation of the Church. The writer clearly regards himself as 
responsible for the oversight of a group of communities; and as in 
2 Peter, the d0fac are probably the presbyters who have xvupidrys: 
the same officials seem to be alluded to in the phrase zrotpatvovres 
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éavrovs, This is the same state of things that we find in the Petrine 
Epistles, and it may be said with great confidence that, if Jude had 
been writing in the midst of the Gnostic controversy, he would 
certainly have said more about the position of the clergy. The 
adversaries whom he denounces are the same who appear in 
2 Peter, and enough has been said about them in the Introduction 
to that Epistle. 

Some help towards fixing the date would be gained, if we could 
settle the precise relationship of Jude to our Lord. Clement of 
Alexandria, following the very ancient tradition embodied in the 
Protevangelium of James, regarded him as the son of Joseph by a 
previous marriage (Adumé. in Ep. Judae ad initium). If we accept 
this view Jude was older than Christ, though possibly not by many 
ye as he is named last or last but one of the brethren. And 
thi iew is commended not only by the peculiar form of Jude’s 
address,—he seems to shrink from calling himself the Lord’s brother, 
—but by the fact that the brethren on more than one occasion 
appear to have claimed a certain right to interfere with our Lord’s 
freedom of action (Matt, xii. 46; John vii. 3; indeed all the 
passages where the Lord’s brethren are mentioned in the Gospels 
are most readily understood in the same way). But if this is so, 
and if Jude was bom some six or seven years at least before the 
Christian era, we could not safely date the Epistle after 65 a.p. or 
thereabouts. Those who, while accepting the Epistle as authentic, 
would yet place it about 80 or go A.D., must face this as well as 
other difficulties. 

Dismissing the theory that the Epistle is the work of a forger, 
we find the posterior limit of time in the probable duration of 
Jude's active powers, The anterior limit is given by 2 Peter. But 
there still remains a question as to the interval of time that may be 
supposed to have elapsed between the two Epistles. 

It is not at all likely that this interval was considerable, In the 
first place, the circumstances which called forth the two Epistles 
are in all substantial features identical. But Antinomianism, or 
anarchism, is perpetually changing its shape. Even in its em- 
bryonic stage it is never the same for two moments together. We 
need only turn to the life of Luther, and read again the well-known 
history of his dealings with Carlstadt and Miinzer for an illustration. 
Before very long this void and formless anarchy takes shape, 
enunciates definite propositions, forms a school or conventicle. 
But neither St. Peter nor St. Jude mentions any distinct persons, or 
facts, or doctrines. They do not give so many details about the 
errors which they denounce as Colossians, or the Pastoral Epistles, 
or the Apocalypse. It is quite certain that they would have done 
so, if it had been in their power. If they are vague, it is for the 
obvious reason that they are obliged to be vague. They deal with 
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this new heresy just as 1 Peter deals with persecution. There is 
as yet nothing very definite to lay hold of; the peril is inchoate, 
and their warning is like an alarm in the night; it is only known 
that there is an enemy. In five or ten years’ time this state of 
things must have undergone a material change. Again, it is 
exceedingly difficult to believe that these moral disorders endured 
after the outbreak of the Neronian persecution : 


‘¢Hi motus animorum atque haec certamina tanta 
Sanguinis exigui iactu compressa quiescunt.” 


Nor, again, is it easy to understand how St. Jude came to make so 
free and yet unacknowledged a use of 2 Peter after a lapse of time. 
Can we think that the previous Epistle had been forgotten, that by 
some miracle precisely the same state of things had recurred, that 
Jude happened to possess a copy of 2 Peter, and adapted it to his 
purpose without saying what he had done? This is not a plausible 
hypothesis. 

The same difficulty recurs whichever Epistle we put first, and 
it is greatly aggravated if we regard both as forgeries. Between 
such forgeries we could hardly allow a smaller interval than thirty 
years. But if we are to date Jude about 125-130 and 2 Peter 
about 155-160, how did the latter succeed in imposing upon the 
learned Clement? 

By far the easiest and most probable explanation of the facts 
is that which has already been propounded, that the errors denounced 
in both Epistles took their origin from Corinth, that the disorder 
was spreading, that St. Peter took alarm and wrote his Second 
Epistle, sending a copy to St. Jude with a warning of the urgency 
of the danger, and that St. Jude at once issued a similar letter 
to the Churches in which he was personally interested. In fact, 
both Epistles may be samples of a circular that was addressed to 
many groups of Churches at the same time. In this way we get 
a perfectly natural explanation of Jude 3, a most significant verse. 
The writer had evidently received a sudden alarm, which had 
obliged him to write one thing when he was purposing to write 
quite another. The dvdyxy arose from the arrival of 2 Peter. 

Thus also we find an intelligible explanation of the resemblance 
and of the difference between the two Epistles. In the second 
century a number of bishops sent round a circular against Mon- 
tanism (Eus. #. £. v. 19), signed with their names. So the 
apostles in the early years of the Church sent round a circular 
in the matter of the circumcision dispute. Why should not the 
Corinthian disorders have called forth a similar manifesto? There 
may have been an apostolic meeting on the subject, or, if for any 
reason a meeting was not possible, a model epistle might be cir- 
culated, which each apostle or apostolic man would be at liberty 
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to modify, within reasonable limits, according to his personal 
inclination. This is certainly what would be done now, and 
common sense would dictate a very similar course at all times. 

Thus we may conclude that Jude is practically contempor- 
aneous with 2 Peter. Nor can the difference of tense between 
the wapecéducay of the one and the érovra evdodddcxao. of 
the other be taken as a serious objection to this view. It is the 
nature of Jude to put things more forcibly. But the two Epistles 
were addressed to different Churches, and the danger which was 
imminent in one place may have been present in another. 


§ 4. AUTHORSHIP OF THE EPISTLE, WHERE, AND TO 
WHOM WAS IT WRITTEN? 


In the Address the author styles himself “Jude, the slave of 
Jesus Christ, but brother of James.” “Slave of Jesus Christ” 
means “faithful Christian,” or “labourer in the Lord’s vineyard” 
(see note); the second qualification marks him out as brother of 
that James who appears in Acts xv. xxi. as president of the Church 
at Jerusalem, who is called “the Lord’s brother” by St. Paul, Gal. 
i, 19, and is commonly regarded as the author of the Epistle of 
James. 

We may identify him with that Jude or Judas of whom we read 
in the Gospels as one of the Lord’s Brethren, The list, as given 
by Matt. xiii. 55, is James, and Joseph (z./ Joses), and Simon, 
and Judas; as given by Mark vi. 3, James, and Joses, and Judas, 
and Simon. Both evangelists tell us that there were also sisters, 
and place Judas last, or last but one; and as the order which they 
follow is not an order of honour, for Joseph or Joses is unknown, 
we may probably infer that Jude was third or fourth of the sons in 
respect of age. What was the position of the daughters in the 
family sequence we cannot ascertain. 

Jude is first expressly called “brother of the Lord” by Hege- 
sippus, and it is probable that neither he nor James used this title 
themselves. But it was freely given to them by the Church, as we 
see from 1 Cor. ix. 5. From this passage we gather also two 
important facts, that the brethren were well known in Corinth, a 
Gentile city, and that more than one of them were married. 
Hegesippus tells us that two grandsons of Jude were brought 
before Domitian, the authorities having taken alarm at their claim 
of descent from David, and of relationship to Christ; but that 
when they had showed their horny hands, described the little 
farm which they held in common, and explained that the kingdom 
which they looked for was not of this world, they were scornfully 
dismissed (Eus. H. £. iii. 20). Hegesippus further related that 
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both these descendants of Jude lived on into the reign of Trajan, 
and seems clearly to imply that they were old men when they died 
(Eus. H. £. ili. 32. 5). Beyond this we have no knowledge of Jude, 
except what we can gather from the Epistle itself. 

It is perhaps possible to draw an important inference from this 
narrative. If these grandsons of Jude were middle-aged men in 
the time of Domitian, and old men in the time of Trajan, when 
was Jude himself born? Suppose that the grandson died in 
105 A.D., about the middle of Trajan’s reign, at the age of 7o. He 
would have been born in 35 a v.; his father could hardly have 
been born after 13 a.D., or his grandfather after 9 B.c. On the other 
hand, if we suppose Jude to have been one of the younger children 
of Joseph and Mary, he can hardly have been born before 1 a.p.; 
his son hardly before 24 a.D., or his grandson before 47 a.D. In 
this case the elder grandson would only have been 70 in the year 
of Trajan’s death, and there would have been nothing surprising, 
if he or his younger brother had lived on well into the reign of 
Hadrian. If, then, we may regard the narrative of Hegesippus as 
based on fact, the natural conclusion seems to be that Jude was older 
than our Lord,—in other words, that he was the son of Joseph by 
an earlier marriage. Further, Hegesippus clearly believed that 
Jude himself was no longer alive in the reign of Domitian, who 
assumed the purple in 81 a.p. When Jude died we do not know, 
but, if he was born nine or ten years before the Christian era, we 
can hardly suppose that he retained the full enjoyment of his 
faculties much after 65 a.p. For further information on the com- 
plicated problems involved in the term “Brethren of the Lord,” 
the rcader must be referred to Bishop Lightfoot’s well-known 
Excursus, or to the article in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

It is probable, as has been already said, that Jude did not call 
himself ‘ Brother of the Lord.” But, then, why does he call himself 
‘‘Brother of James”? James was the special patron of the Jewish 
Christians. Now, the Epistle of Jude is not Jewish in any special 
sense, either in language or in thought, nor is there any reason for 
imagining that the Churches to which it was addressed were com- 
posed, to any marked extent, of Jewish converts. The writer, 
therefore, can hardly have intended to conciliate his readers by 
putting himsclf, as it were, under the wing of his great brother. 
Those to whom the letter was sent must have known perfectly well 
who he was, and what was his authority. The true explanation 
is probably that suggested long ago by Clement of Alexandria. 
Though Jude was not in the habit of calling himself ‘“ Brother 
of the Lord,” he knew that others were, and he deprecates this 
usage. “I am Jude,” he says, in effect, “whom you call brother 
of Christ. Call me slave of Christ, dx¢ brother of James.” 
‘Brother of the Lord” was not an official designation, and, if 
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used by Jude himself, might seem to imply a claim to an authority 
above that of an apostle, There is no affectation of humility in 
its avoidance, 

Most of the commentators, whether they regard the Epistle as 
genuine or not, would accept the foregoing explanation of the 
Address. There have, however, been other opinions. 

Keil and others thought that the writer might be Jude the 
Apostle. "Iovas "IaxdBov, Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 13, may possibly 
mean “Judas the brother of James” (Blass, p. 95); and it is 
conceivable that if “James, the son of Alphaeus,” was the same 
person as “James, the Lord’s brother,” his younger and less 
distinguished brother might be known as “ James’ Jude.” But this 
identification is extremely doubtful ; and if in St. Luke's list of the 
apostles we must translate "Idxwfov "AAdgafov, “James, son of 
Alphaeus,” it is almost or quite certain that “Iov8as "laxéBov must 
mean “Jude, son of James.” Further, it cannot be shown that 
any of the Lord’s brethren, even James, was reckoned among the 
Twelve. Again, the author of our Epistle does not call himself an 
apostle in the Address, and appears clearly to imply in ver. 17 that 
he was not one. Tertullian, indeed, calls him so (see above, p. 307), 
and he is so called also in the Latin translation of Origen’s works, 
but not in Origen’s Greek text, and not by Clement. 

Grotius conjectured that 2 Peter was written by Symeon the 
second, and Jude by that Judas who, according to Eusebius, was 
fifteenth and last of the Jewish line of bishops of Jerusalem. 
Before anyone can adopt this view he must persuade himself 
either that the words ddcAdis 82 “IaxdBov are an interpolation, or 
that they form a standing title borne by all the successors of James 
in his episcopal chair; and no reason can be given in support of 
either alternative. It may be noticed, however, in passing, that this 
Judas, the fifteenth bishop of Jerusalem, is probably a real person- 
age. . It is true that the list of bishops given by Eusebius (#7. Z. 
iv. 5. 3) seems to have been unknown to Hegesippus, who says that 
Symeon, son of Clopas, the second bishop, lived to a great age, 
and suffered martyrdom in the reign of Trajan (Eus. H. Z. iii. 11, 
32.1). But in the Codex Marcianus there is a note which professes 
to be derived from the fifth book of the Aypotyposes of Clement, 
and gives the places of sepulture of certain apostles and apostolic 
men (the text will be found in Zahn, Jorschungen, iii. 70). Here 
we read “Simon Cleophas, qui et Judas, post Jacobum episcopus, 
cxx annorum crucifixus est in Jerusalem Traiano mandante.” It 
seems clear that Clement had combined the statement of Hegesippus 
with another that made Judas bishop in Trajan’s time. Hence we 
may infer that the éyypada from which Eusebius drew his list of 
bishops were older than 200 A.D. 

The conjecture of Grotius has been recently revived with some 
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modification by Jiilicher (quoted by Harnack, Chronologie, p. 467), 
who thought at one time that Judas was probably the real name of 
the author of the Epistle, and that “brother of James” meant 
nothing more than bishop. But in his Lialettung (1901, i. p. 182) 
Jiilicher has abandoned this view, and now thinks it most probable 
“that the author belonged by birth to that circle in which the 
memory of James was held in special honour; that he did not 
venture to foist his well-meant work on James himself, but con- 
tented himself with a member of his family. Perhaps Judas lived 
on after his brother, down to a time at which none of the apostles 
of the Lord survived in Palestine, and therefore could most easily 
be selected out of the men of the first generation as the announcer 
of the appearance of the prophesied abominations.” But there is, as 
we have seen, some reason for thinking that Jude did not long 
outlive James. 

Dr. Harnack thinks (Chronologie, p. 468) that the author was 
possibly named Judas, and that the words ddeAgos Sé "IaxdBov were 
inserted in the Address at some date between 150 and 180 a.p. “in 
order to set this unknown Judas back into the apostolic time, and 
to secure respect for his piece, which, in days when Gnosticism 
flourished, must have appeared especially valuable.” He was not 
the Bishop of Jerusalem, “for it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
suppose that such Jewish-Christian bishops gave anything to the 
Church at large.” A bishop, though circumcised, may have been 
an eminent man, but the Epistle is certainly not what we should 
expect to have been written by an author of pronouncedly Jewish 
tendencies. Harnack’s theory, however, would require us to believe 
that the Address was falsified in a very glaring way within the life- 
time of Clement of Alexandria. 

All these theories rest upon the presupposition that Jude must 
have been written in the second century, because it is directed 
against Gnosticism, and have no value for those who hold the 
opposite belief. The sum of the matter is that, if Jude belongs to 
Gnostic times, we know nothing whatever about the author, except 
that he was not what he calls himself. 

The place of composition is unknown. Egypt or specially 
Alexandria, Palestine or specially Jerusalem, have been suggested. 
There is no reason whatever for selecting Alexandria, beyond the 
fact that the Epistle was known to Clement and Origen, who 
collected books from every quarter. Of any specially Egyptian or 
Alexandrine ideas it exhibits not the faintest trace. The other 
locality seems equally improbable. The death of James occurred 
probably in 62 a.p., and Jude, if he took any active part in the 
affairs of the Church, can hardly have lived in Jerusalem before this 
date. Even after his great brother’s martyrdom he was not Bishop 
of Jerusalem, and can scarcely have had a fixed abode in the sacred 
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city. Nor should we be inclined to look for him in one of the 
smaller towns of Palestine. The brethren of the Lord were known 
to the Galatians and to the Corinthians. Who can say where they 
were not known, what places they had visited, or where they were 
usually to be found? We need not suppose that they stuck like 
limpets to the rock of Zion, Such little information as we possess 
gives quite a different idea. 

Again, as to the Churches to which the Epistle was directed, we 
are left absolutely to conjecture. The only points which give us 
any kind of hold are the similarity of Jude to 2 Peter, and the 
similarity of the evils denounced to those of the Corinthian Church. 
But what conclusion can be built upon this slender basis? Corinth 
was a seaport town within a short sail of many places. In a limited 
number of hours an Antinomian missionary would find himself at 
any harbour in the Eastern half of the Mediterranean, at Thessa- 
lonica, or on the Asiatic shore, or at Alexandria. People were 
constantly going to and fro. 

Dr. Chase thinks it probable that the Epistle was sent to the 
Syrian Antioch, and possibly to other Churches in that district. 
‘The reader vill find his argument in Hastings’ Bid/e Dictionary, Dr. 
Chase relies chiefly upon three points: that the Christians addressed 
were mainly Gentiles, that they were men among whom St. Paul 
had worked, and that they had received oral instruction from the 
apostles generally, and, therefore, probably lived at no great distance 
from Jerusalem. We may say that no better conjecture can be 
proposed ; but even this is far from certain. It seems most probable 
that the Churches addressed were mainly Gentile, though this is dis- 
puted ; that they were acquainted with St. Paul’s form of teaching is 
most likely, but St. Paul had laboured in many places ; they knew 
the apostles also, but how many of them or in what way is doubtful. 
For it is not necessary to understand éAeyor, in ver. 17, of oral 
instruction alone, and in any case we need not imagine that more 
than one or two of the Twelve had visited the district in question. 
But there is really no clear light. We might be tempted to infer 
from the resemblance between the two Epistles that the Churches 
addressed in 2 Peter and in Jude lay in proximity to one another ; 
but even this is perilous. Jude may have been addressed to almost 
any community in which Greek was spoken. The two Epistles 
must have been written at nearly the same time, but they may have 
been sent in very different directions. 

As to the personal characteristics of Jude something has already 
been said, and what little remains will be found in the notes. 
Compared with 2 Peter he exhibits a certain hastiness and tendency 
to take things at their worst, compared with either 1 or 2 Peter a 
certain hardness. No document in the New Testament is so 
exquisitely tender and pastoral as the First Epistle of St. Peter, and 
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even in the Second Epistle, in the midst of the anger and indigna- 
tion so naturally excited by the cruel wickedness of the false 
teachers, there are still beautiful phrases, steeped in sympathy and 
fatherly affection. Jude is undoubtedly stern and unbending. On 
the other hand, Jude is in closer intellectual sympathy with St. Paul 
St. Peter commends the Apostle of the Gentiles in high terms, yet 
with qualifications. St. Jude speaks Pauline language, and inclines 
towards the Pauline mysticism, though to what extent it is impos- 
sible to say. ‘The notable word yuyeds is used also by his brother 
James in the same sense, and, though it belongs to the Pauline 
psychology, in which yxy was sharply distinguished from azvetya or 
vors, does not necessarily involve the Pauline conceptions of law or 
of justification. St. James was probably as mystical as St. Paul, 
yet he was a strong legalist. Like St. Paul, he held that whoever 
breaks one article of the law breaks the law as a whole (Jas. ii. 10; 
Gal. iil, 10). This view (it was held also by the Stoics) is highly 
metaphysical or mystical, but it led the two apostles to very different 
conclusions, the one to the necessity of perfect obedience, the other 
to the idea of a righteousness which was not of law at all. It is 
possible that Jude also belonged to the same type of Pharisaic 
mysticism as his brother. But in any case his ideas and language 
differ noticeably from those of St. Peter. 

But here we touch upon a question which is unhappily among 
the obscurest of all the problems that surround the history of the 
early Church. Who can enumerate the countless modes in which 
the relation of law and gospel presented itself to the first believers ? 
Many writers content themselves with the rough and unintelligent 
distinction between Jewish and Gentile Christians, but this rests 
upon the mere accident of birth. The most Gentile of all teachers, 
St. Paul himself, was a Jew, and on either side there are endless 
shades and gradations. On the one extreme there are certain sects 
which we may call exclusively Jewish, or rather Oriental, but a 
Gentile Christian might be anything. Certainly there can be no 
greater error than that of using “ Pauline” and “Gentile” as if 
these words were coextensive, 
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1. On the general form of Jude’s Address see notes on 1 Pet. i, 1; 
2 Pet. i. 1, and Introduction to 2 Peter, pp. 79,219. Jude has, 
in common with 2 Peter, ‘Incot Xpurod doiAos, a similarly general 
description of those to whom the Epistle is directed, the verb 
aAnbw6etn, and the word «lpyvy, which, however, is here combined 
with @&ecos and dyday. If we suppose that 2 Peter is here copying 
Jude, we must also suppose either that he went back to 1 Peter for 
part of his formula, or that (as Professor Harnack thinks) he forged 
both addresses, but adopted a simpler and more archaic form than 
that of Jude. But the easier inference is that Jude followed Peter; 
indeed, this is a necessary conclusion, if it is allowed that Jude here 
uses Pauline phrases. 

Five personages of the name of Jude occur in apostolic or 
sub-apostolic times. (1) Judas Iscariot. (2) The Apostle "Iovéas 
“TaxsBou, Luke vi. 16; Acts i, 13; John xiv. 22; this “son of 
James” is commonly identified with Lebbaeus or Thaddaeu g 
Judas, the Lord’s brother, brother also of James, Matt. xii . 
Mark vi. 3, where he is named last or last but one. (4) jens 
Barsabbas, Acts xv. 22-34. (5) Judas, the last Jewish bishop of 
Jerusalem in the time of Hadrian, Eus. 4. Z. iv. §. 3. 

The author of our Epistle gives two descriptions of himself— 
(1) "Inoo’ Xpuorod BoiAos : (2) ddeApis Be "IaxdBov. The first does 
not mean that he was an apostle (see note on 2 Pet. i. 1), and 
ver. 17 is generally understood to mean that he did not so regard 
himself. His brother James also was not an apostle, The second 
identifies our Jude with the brother of the Lord. 

But why does he not call himself the brother of the Lord? 
Clement of Alexandria in his commentary, which still exists in a 
Latin version, answered the question thus—“ Judas, qui catholicam 
scripsit epistolam, frater filioram Joseph exstans ualde religiosus et 
cum sciret propinquitatem domini, non tamen dicit se ipsum 
fratrem eius esse, sed quid dixit? Judas seruus Jesu Christi, utpote 
domini, frater autem Jacobi.” Zabn (Einleitung, ii. p. 84) adopts 
this explanation, which is probably correct. The sense is, “Jude, 
the slave, I dare not say the brother, of Jesus Christ, but certainly 
the brother of James.” 
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The description, “brother of James,” cannot have been needed 
as an introduction or recommendation, for the brethren of the Lord 
were all held in high esteem (Acts 1. 14). Certainly Jude must 
have been well known to the people whom he is addressing. Nor 
can the description be taken to show that he is writing to Churches 
of Palestine or to Jewish Christians, by whom St. James was held 
in special honour. For, apart from the fact that St. James would 
not need his help, the brethren of the Lord were known to the 
Gentile Churches, for instance, to the Corinthians (1 Cor. ix. 5), 
and may quite possibly have visited and preached in Corinth. 

Tois év Ged watpi... KAnrtots. “To the Called, which in 
God the Father are beloved and kept unto Jesus Christ.” The 
Father is our Father. KAnrots is a substantive, as in Rom. i. 6; 
1 Cor. 1. 24. The word is not used by Peter in either of his 
Epistles, and belongs to the Pauline vocabulary ; the same thing is 
true of dy, ver. 3; Yuxexol and avedpa, ver. 19. ‘Ev can hardly 
mean “by,” for the preposition appears to be never used to denote 
the agent. Nor is it possible to translate “ who in God are beloved 
by me and kept unto Jesus Christ,” because both participles must 
be referred to the same agent. Yet again, there is no instance of 
év eg being used in that general sense which belongs to év Kupieo 
or éy Xpiore in the Pauline Epistles (unless « Thess. 1. 1; 2 Thess. 
i, I are In point), and, even if there were, the sense required, ‘* who 
in God are beloved by God,” is not obtained without difficulty. 
But this seems to be the meaning. In ver. 21 St. Jude has éavrotcs 
ev dydiy @eov typyoare. St. Peter does not speak of the love of 
God, and here again we may possibly detect the same affinity 
between St. Paul and St. Jude that has already appeared in the 
word xAnrots. 

The variants tots €Overw trois év Gem and rots &y @e@ rarpi 
iryracpévors have very little support. The latter was probably sug- 
gested by the embarrassment of the text; the former shows that at 
an early date the recipients of the Epistle were thought to have been 
Gentiles. 

The Epistle cannot have been meant for the Church at large. 
It is directed to some group of Churches in which St. Jude was 
personally interested, and called forth by definite and peculiar cir- 
cumstances. 

3. dyamnrot. . . miorer. “Beloved, while I was giving all 
diligence to write to you about our common salvation, I found it 
necessary to write to you exhorting you to do battle for the faith 
which was once for all delivered to the saints.” With racay orovdiy 
wovovevos compare the language of 2 Pet. i. 5, 10, 15, iii. 14. These 
repeated phrases have caught St. Jude’s ear. 

éraywvileo8at is not used elsewhere in the New Testament; the 
preposition merely strengthens the verb, but the simple dywvigerGas 
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is as strong a word as could be found. For rapadSofefoy ct. Acts 
xvi. 4; 1 Cor. xi. 2, xv. 3; 2 Pet. ii. 21; Spitta thinks that the use 
of the word here is suggested by this last passage. 

@yio. “The saints” is here another name for Christians, as in 
Acts ix. 13, 32, 41; Rom. xii. 13; Heb. vi. 10; Apoc. y. 8, but 
the word is not used as a substantive by Mark, Luke, John (in 
Gospel or Epistles), James, or Peter. See Hort, Christian Ecclesia, 
Pp. 56, 57. ‘H xiors, in defence of which men are to contend, is 
not trust or the inner light, but a body of doctrine, dogmatic and 
practical, which is given to them by authority, is fixed and unalter- 
able, and well known to all Christians. It is ‘your most holy 
faith,” ver. 20, a foundation on which the readers are to build 
themselves up. It combined intellectual and moral truth. See 
Sanday and Headlam on Rom. i.17. It had been attacked by men 
who turned the grace of our God into lasciviousness, that is to say, 
by Antinomians ; but these men were mockers, ver. 18, and, from 
the emphasis with which Jude introduces his quotation from Enoch, 
ver. 14, we may presume that they mocked at the Parousia. 

Jude’s language about the Faith is highly dogmatic, highly 
orthodox, highly zealous. His tone is that of a bishop of the 
fourth century. The character may be differently estimated, but 
its appearance at this early date, before Montanism and before 
Gnosticism, is of great historical significance, Men who used such 
phrases believed passionately in a creed. 

Lachmann, and some of the older school of commentators, 
placed a comma after spiv, and took zepi ris xowijs fav cwrnplas 
with ypdjya: but recent scholars generally reject this unnatural 
punctuation, 

St. Jude says that he had been busy with, or intent upon, 
writing. to his people zepl ris xowijs owrplas, an ordinary pastoral 
Epistle dealing with general topics of instruction and exhortation, 
but found it necessary to change his plan and utter this stirring cry 
to arms. Evidently he is referring to some definite and unexpected 
circumstance. News had been brought to him of the appearance 
of the false teachers ; possibly he had just received 2 Peter; if so, 
we can understand the use which he makes of that Epistle. 

De Wette, Briickner, Spitta, Zahn think that the writing referred 
to by the ypdew was not an ordinary Epistle, but a treatise of some 
considerable length ; but the age was hardly one of treatises, and 
there is nothing in the text to support the idea. 

4, napeoébucar yép. “For certain men have crept in privily, 
who of old were appointed in scripture unto this doom.” Tp 
introduces the reason of dvdyxyv éoyov. For rapeeéveay B has 
rapeoedinoay, a vulgar form ; see Blass, p. 43, The aorist is here 
not distinguishable in sense from the perfect; as to the meaning 
of the compound verb, refer to note on rapewdyev, 2 Pet. ii. 1. 
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IIdAaz is most naturally taken to mean in the Old Testament, in 
the many denunciations of false prophets. The word, however, 
does not always denote a long interval of time; hence Zahn and 
Spitta would render, “who were some time ago appointed in a 
writing for this doom,” and find here a direct reference to 2 Pet. 
ii. 3. But though the Greeks (more especially the poets; see 
references in Liddell and Scott) sometimes use wdAae in a loose 
colloquial way, just as we use “long ago” of things that happened 
quite recently, we must not give the word this sense without good 
reason, Jude could hardly have spoken of 2 Peter as written waAat, 
unless he were looking back over a space of twenty or thirty years. 
Unless we are to suppose that the two Epistles were separated by 
such an interval as this, the explanation of Zahn and Spitta can 
hardly be adopted. 

Nevertheless we have here a reference to 2 Pet. ii. 3. As used 
by Jude, xpiua has no meaning, for he has entirely omitted to say 
what the doom is. The best explanation of this curious difficulty is 
that he was writing in haste, with 2 Peter fresh in his mind, and 
that his words are suggested by ols 76 xpima éxrraXat ox dpyet in the 
Petrine passage. If this be so, we have here one of the strongest 
proofs of the posteriority of Jude. 

Some support for this view may be found in the weakness of the 
various explanations which have been found for xpize. Wiesinger, 
Hofmann, Schott find the key in zapeoédvcay, they have wickedly 
crept in, and this is their judgment. But, we must answer, the 
creeping in is their sin, not their punishment. Zahn also (Zin- 
leitung, \i. 80) goes back for his solution to the main verb; they 
have crept in, and their appearance is a judgment, not on them, but 
on the Church, inasmuch as it will lead to a sifting out of bad 
Christians from among the good. Cf. John ix. 39, eis xpipa éyw 
eis Tov KOGpov HABov, va of py BAérovres BA€rwot, Kai ot BAGrovres 
tupAoi yévwvrat: the reader may refer to Westcott’s note upon this 
passage. But it seems evident that here the xpiya is one which 
hangs over the intruders themselves. Huther found the explanation 
of xpiua in the dawAecey of ver. 5; but this verb stands much too 
far off, and does not directly apply to the evildoers in question ; 
further, if this had been the writers meaning, we should have 
expected ydp, not 8€ after éropvijoa. Spitta finds it in the words 
aoeBeis . . . apvovpevor: their judgment is that they are impious 
and deny the Lord. But here again impiety and denial are sins, not 
sentences. It may be replied that sin may be regarded as its own 
punishment, but this idea certainly does not belong to Jude. Not 
one of these views is satisfactory. Each commentator destroys the 
opinion of others without establishing his own, and we are really 
driven to suppose that St. Jude, in his hurry, picked out St. Peter’s 
word without observing that it required an explanation. 
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xépira, The grace is the xio7is, or the gospel (1 Pet. i. 10) ; it pro- 
mises a freedom which these impious men turn into lasciviousness. 

tov povoy Seondry Kal Kiptoy Hpar “Incody Xpirtov dprodpevon, 
Cf. 2 Pet, ii, 1, tév dyopdoavra avrois deoxéryv dpvotpevo.. St. 
Peter’s phrase is certainly the finer, and is probably the original ; 
it is marked by his favourite iambic rhythm; the ayopdeavra ex- 
plains and limits 3errérqv, and here, as in other passages to be 
noticed as we proceed, Jude has a tendency to exaggerate and 
harden the thought of St. Peter, Tév pdvoy deoxdrny is so strong a 
phrase that it has been regarded as impossible. Hence K LP and 
several other authorities, followed by the /extus recepfus, insert Ocdv 
after Seondérqv: and many commentators, who do not accept this read- 
ing, yet translate in the same sense, “the only Master and our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” But this misrendering is needless. If Christ may be 
called Seorérqs, He may also be called pévos derxérys in distinction 
not from the Father, but from all false masters. Cf, note on ver, 25, 

5. dropyica. Cf. 2 Pet. i. 12, tropyujoxev: i, 13, i. 15, 
pvipnv roioba: iii, 1, dveyelpew ev tropvioa, See note on 
orovdyy, ver. 3. Either Peter has caught up and reiterated certain 
unimportant words from Jude, or Jude had read the first chapter 
of the Petrine Epistle and adopts from it words which, from their 
iteration there, were likely to catch the ear. The latter is the more 
probable view. Jude exhibits manifest tokens of haste, abbrevia- 
tion, and confusion. A glance back at the preceding Epistle will 
show that St. Peter uses “remind” quite naturally, where he is 
recalling to the memory of his readers lessons that they had cer- 
tainly often been taught, Jude “reminds” his people of the 
instances of judgment, none of which belonged to the catechism, 
and some of which, at least the story of Michael, may have been 
quite new to them. The 6€ also is difficult. Probably we must 
find the antithesis in doeBeis and dpvotpevor: they are impious and 
deny the Lord, “but” God punishes such men. Certainly the 
sense is more clearly unfolded in 2 Peter; and this is a remarkable 
fact, because Jude is the more skilful writer of the two. 

eiSéras dag wdvra. “ Though once for all ye know all things.” 
But the things which Christians know once for all are those which 
are included in “the faith once for all delivered to the saints,” not 
historical instances of God’s wrath. Here again we have a confused 
reminiscence of xaémep «ldéras, 2 Pet. i. 12, where the words are 
quite intelligible. 

For the comparison between the instances of Judgment as they 
are given in the two Epistles, see Introduction to 2 Peter, p, 221. 
The first instance, that of the destruction of the sinful Israelites in 
the desert, is peculiar to Jude. It reminds us of Heb. iii. 18-iv. 2; 
1 Cor. x. 5-11. Its introduction here disturbs the strictly chrono 
logical order of the instances given in 2 Peter. 
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Sr. 8 Kupios. “That the Lord, when He had brought the 
people safe out of the land of Egypt, afterwards destroyed them 
which believed not.” By “the Lord” is no doubt meant Christ, 
cf. 1 Cor. x. 4, 9. With ro Sevrepoy cf. devrepov, 1 Cor. xii. 28; 
éx Sevrépov, Heb. ix. 28. Here it marks a strong contrast, and 
sharpens the point of the warning. “It is true that the Lord saved 
Israel from Egypt; yet notwithstanding He afterwards slew the 
faithless. So he has saved you, but so also He may slay you.” 

The text of the verse is uncertain. & K L insert a second tpas 
after eiSdras. &, many Fathers, and versions place azag after Kvpuos 
(@eds). For wadvra K L and others read rovro. KL and many 
others have 6 Kipios: 8% C Kvpeos: AB and many versions with 
Didymus and Jerome ‘Inoois, and there is some inferior authority 
for 6 @eds. The second tpas is probably a mere slip; the trans- 
position of tuas may be due to a desire to provide an antecedent 
for 7 devrepov, though, if so, it involves a grammatical error, as 
dag Cannot mean “firstly.” Totro for wayra is again a slip, or an 
attempt at emendation. The variants @eéds and "Incots for Kvpsos 
are also emendations ; the copyists did not feel quite certain what 
Jude meant. 

6. dyy&\ous. The Second Instance; the Fallen Angels. 

‘And the angels who kept not their own principality, but for- 
sook their proper habitation, He hath kept in everlasting bonds 
under darkness unto the judgment of the great day.” Jude prob- 
ably found cepats in his copy of 2 Peter (see note on the corre- 
sponding passage), but it is just possible that he remembered to 
have read of “bonds” in L£xoch. Atdwos (it is an Aristotelian 
word, while aidvios is Platonist) occurs also in Rom. L 20. The 
absence of the article with dyyéAouvs is of no consequence, the par- 
ticular angels being defined by the following article and participles, 
cf. 1 Pet. & 10. 

The principality of the angels is the special government or 
province intrusted to them by God. The passage which lay at the 
foundation of Jewish belief on ‘this point is Deut. xxxii. 8, dre 
depepeCey 6 tytoros Eby, ws St€orepev viots “Addy, eornoey copia éOvay 
Kata apibpov dyyeAwy cod, cai éyernOn pepis Kupiov Aads airod "laxaB 
—where xara dpbpyov dyyéAwy Oeod represent Hebrew words which 
in A.V. and R.V. are rendered “according to the number of the 
children of Israel.” The passage was taken to mean that God 
assigned the government of the several nations to guardian angels. 
Probably this view was older than the Septuagint, for there are 
many indications in the Old Testament that the gods of the nations 
were regarded as wicked angels. There was also another tradition 
that the seven planets were ruled by the seven chiefs of the angels 
of service. The planets, wandering stars (sée below, ver. 13), were 
wicked stars, because they had broken loose from their appointed 
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station. Hence their angels were punished. Zyoch xviii. 13 sqq., 
“ And what I saw there was horrible—seven stars like great burning 
mountains, and like spirits, which besought me, The Angel said, 
This is the place where heaven and earth terminate ; it serves as a 
prison for the stars of heaven and the host of heaven. And the 
stars which roll over the fire are they which have transgressed 
the commandment of God before their rising, because they did not 
come forth at the appointed time. And He was wroth with them, 
and bound them till the time when their guilt should be consum- 
mated in the year of the mystery.” Cf. Znoch xxi. 2 sqq. Jude 
says that they are bound “till the judgment of the great day.” 
This phrase also is suggested by Enoch, where we find éws ris 
xploews Tis peyddys, péxpis hpcpas Kploews THs peyddns (ed. Charles, 
pp. 85, 86. See also Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Heils, i. 394; 
Harnack’s note on Hermas, Sim. viii. 3. 3). According to these 
traditions the sin of the fallen angels was pride or disobedience, 
This is the view adopted by Origen, im Zzech. Hom, ix. 2 (Lomm. 
i, 121), “ Inflatio, superbia, arrogantia, peccatum diaboli est ; et ob 
haec delicta ad terras migrauit de coelo.” 

By the side of these ran another stream of tradition based on 
Gen. vi., according to which the sin of the fallen angels was lust, 
Justin, Aol. ii. 5, combines both, of & dyyeAo, rapaBdvres ryvd_ Thy 
rdgu, yovauxdy pigeow iprriOnoav. 

St. Peter does not specify the sin of the fallen angels, but he is 
evidently referring to their deéyea. St. Jude is not content with 
a passing allusion; he develops and confuses it, When he says 
that the angels forsook their proper habitation (came down from 
heaven to earth), he is thinking of Gen, vi.; when he says that 
they kept not their own principality, of Deut. xxxii, 8. Yet after all 
he has not made his point clear. For how could either the false 
teachers or their victims be said i rypjoa tiv éavrav dpyijy? 

7. The Third Instance ; the Cities of the Plain. 

Jude omits the Deluge, and here does not mention Lot. 

Ss EsGopa nal Fépoppa nai ai wepi adrds wes. The other 
cities were Admah and Zeboim, Deut. xxi 33; Hos. xi. 8. There 
were five cities of the plain, but Zoar was spared. Tov Spovov tpézov 
tovros, “like these fallen angels”; here at last the éoéAyea is 
brought out. The compound exropyevew is not found elsewhere in 
the New Testament, but is used by the LXX. in Gen. xxxviii. 24 
and elsewhere. The é- may, as Hofmann thinks, add the notion 
of going outside the moral law. In dreA@otea: éricw capxis érépas 
we have another illustration of the manner in which Jude used 
2 Peter. The latter has (ii 10) ois éricw capxds éy émbuyla 
puarpod ropevopevovs. Jude has caught up this phrase, but by 
adding érépas has made it refer to the sin connected with the name 
of Sodom,—a sin which, though horribly common in heathen Greece 
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and Rome, was never alleged against teachers who could in any 
sense be called Christians. The language of 2 Pet. ii. 6, ro is 
greatly exaggerated here. Further, St. Peter does not fall into the 
error of saying that the sin of Sodom was like that of the angels, 
for the fallen angels could not be said dedOeiv driow capKos érépas. 

Seitypa (here only in the New Testament) properly means ‘a 
sample” or “specimen”; it is here used in the sense of the 
classical wrapddeypa or the later trddeypa (2 Pet. 11. 6), “a pattern,” 
or “example,” or “warning.” IIvpds aiwviov is best taken with 
Sicnv: “they are set forth as a warning, suffering the punishment of 
eternal fire.” Jude omits all mention of Lot, fixing his mind only 
on the divine vengeance, and here again sharpens and hardens the 
words of St. Peter, trdderypa peAdovrav doeBelv reBexws. 

8. otro, the false teachers of ver. 4. "EvumrvdferOar, ‘to dream.” 
Their dreams may be those of prophecy; these false teachers 
being also false prophets (2 Pet. 1. 1), who support their evil 
doctrines by pretended revelations; cf. Deut. xii. 1, 3, 5. This 
explanation is favoured by von Soden and Spitta, and is much the 
best. Or possibly, as some hold, ‘‘dream” may be used in the 
sense of ‘vain imagination.” The difficulty is that, though the 
Latin somnium is used in this sense, the Greek érnoyv is not. 
Nevertheless this 1s the interpretation of Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom. ill. 2. 11, évuTvalopevoe (8 yap trap ty dAnOeia értBadAovow),. 
"EmiBaAXovew most probably means “attack,” and 6 should be 
corrected to ov. So also Adumbd, in Ep. Judae, “hi somniantes, hoc 
est, qui somniant imaginatione sua libidines et reprobas cupidi- 
tates.” The meaning involved in the “filthy dreamers” of the AV 
may be confidently rejected, because, as Alford points out, the 
participle belongs not only to odpxa suaivovor, but equally to 
Kuporynra aberodar and ddfas BAardypover. 

odpxa ptaivouor. Here Jude is adapting 2 Pet. ii. ro, and the 
passages should be carefully compared. Peter says, “the Lord 
knows how to deliver the godly out of trial, and keep the unjust 
under punishment till the day of judgment, but especially those 
who walk after the flesh ... and despise lordship. Self-willed 
daring ones, they fear not to blaspheme dignities.” He has passed 
away from Sodom, and is speaking of the False Teachers ; it 1s they 
who despise lordship and rail at dignities. Jude says that the 
false teachers are like the people of the cities of the plain in that 
they despise lordship and blaspheme dignities. But it is only bya 
great effort of exegesis that we can fasten these two charges on the 
people of Sodom. Jude has abbreviated and confused his text. 
For xuptorys and 8dfa see notes on 2 Peter. 

9. 6 8€ Mixand. “But Michael the archangel, when contend- 
ing with the devil he disputed about the body of Moses, durst not 
bring against him a sentence of blasphemy, but said, May the Lord 
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rebuke thee.” That is to say, “may the Lord rebuke thee for thy 
blasphemy.” Peter says that the angels will not bring against 
dignities “a railing accusation” (BAdeg¢ypov xpiow), which is quite 
a different thing. See Introduction to 2 Peter, p. 217. AvaxpiveoOat 
is used here in its proper sense, “to get a dispute decided,” 
“contend with an adversary in a court of law.” The dative daBdiy 
is governed by dieAéyero. For xpiors see 2 Pet. ii. 11, “Exerypjoae 
is, of course, optative. 

The incident is taken by St. Jude from the Assumption of Moses, 
as we are informed by Clement of Alexandria (Adwmd. in Ep. 
Judae), Origen (de Princ, ii. 2. 1), and Didymus. ‘The passage as 
given, perhaps loosely, by a Scholiast on Jude (text in Hilgenfeld, 
Nouum Testamentum extra Canonem receptum, i. p. 128) runs 
thus: redevrjoavros & 7G dpe Muvotws & dpydyyedos MixaiyA 
drooréderar perabjowr 73 copa. & piv ov duiBodos dvreixe Beduw 
dxarjoat, Aeyow St guot 15 oda ds ris tAys SeomdCorry, Fro dua 73 
mardga: tiv Alyvertoy Bracdypodvros Kata tod dylov Kai govéa 
dvayopetoartos: pi) eveyniv Tiyv Kata 708 dyfov Braagnuiay & dyyedos 

iTipyjoa oor 5 Ocds, xpds tov SidBodov én. Here we see from 
droaré\Xerar that the dispute did not occur in the presence of the 
Lord ; hence Jude omits St. Peter’s zap Kupiy: again the meaning 
of Bracdnulas xpiows comes out very clearly. Satan blasphemed 
Moses, claiming his body as that of a murderer. Michael would 
not tolerate his sin of blasphemy against the saint, yet abstains from 
openly charging him with blasphemy. ‘The date of the Assumption 
is variously given; but as it was probably used by St. Paul in Gal. 
iii, 19, where Moses is called the eotrys of the law (the phrase in 
the Assumption as quoted by Gelasius Cyz. Acta Syn. Nicaen, 
ii, 18, p. 28, is ris dcabjxys peotryy: in the existing Latin version 
arbiter testamentt), it is also probably considerably older than that 
Epistle. Hilgenfeld thinks that it was written after 44 A.D. ; others 
place it as early as 2 Bc, It is possible that Jude refers to the 
Assumption again in ver. 16, 

10. ofror 8€.. . POeipovrar, ‘But these rail at whatsoever 
things they know not ; and what they understand naturally, like the 
creatures without reason, in these things are they destroyed (or 
corrupted),” R.V. The things that they know not are xupirys, 
8é£a, and generally the world of spirit to which these conceptions 
belong; the things which they understand are fleshly delight. 
Jude has made the rough-hewn sentence of 2 Pet. ii, 12 much 
smoother and clearer ; see also vers, 13 and 17. In particular he has 
corrected the awkward iteration of ¢Oop¢, pOopdv, fOetpovrar, which 
is so characteristic of 2 Peter. 

11. ofal adrois. Outside of the Gospels this phrase is used only 
in 1 Cor, ix. 16 and in the Apocalypse. It is rare in later writers, 
but occurs in a Fragment of Clement of Alexandria (Dindorf, 
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vol. iii. p. 492), oval 5é rots exovot cat éy troxpice AapBavover, which 
is quoted in the Didache. 

Jude’s fourth instance is Cain, who is not introduced by Peter, 
and whose mention here has caused difficulty. De Wette and 
Arnaud thought that Cain here was a type of all wicked men. 
Schneckenburger, Spitta, von Soden, and Kuhl (the last with some 
hesitation) appeal to the Jerusalem Targum on Gen. iv. 7, where 
Cain is represented as the first sceptic and sophist, and as saying, 
“Non est iudicium nec iudex, nec est aliud saeculum, nec dabitur 
merces bona iustis, nec ultio sumetur de improbis, neque per 
miserationem creatus est mundus, neque per miserationem guber- 
natur.” The Targum is later than Jude; but the same idea is found 
in Philo, from whom it is possibly derived. See references in 
Siegfried. This explanation would give tolerable sense, but is much 
too artificial. The name Cain, standing as it does without qualifi- 
cation, must mean Cain the murderer. See Wisd. x. 3 (a passage 
which was probably in Jude’s mind as he wrote ver. 7), where Cain 
is “the unrighteous man who fell away from her (Wisdom) in his 
anger, and perished himself in the rage wherewith he slew his 
brother.” Hence Grotius, Oecumenius, and others rightly account 
for his introduction here by supposing Jude to mean that the false 
teachers murder men’s souls. ‘ Cain,” says Grotius, “fratri uitam 
caducam ademit; illi fratribus adimunt aeternam.” The same lan- 
guage has often been used in later times. We have before noticed the 
fiery zeal of Jude, and his tendency to exaggerate ; see vers. 3, 7, 23. 

The fifth instance is Balaam, who appears in 2 Peter also. 
Jude devotes less space to him, and again darkens the picture. 
Peter charges Balaam only with covetousness ; Jude says that for 
the sake of money (toot, genitive of price) the false teachers 
fling themselves into the zAavy of Balaam—that is to say, into the 
sin of Baal Peor (Num. xxv., xxxi. 8; Apoc. ii. 14). Hence the verb 
é£exvOnoav, which, like the Latin effundi in, is used of those who 
pour themselves out, fling themselves into sensual indulgence. 
Jude does not press the charge of greed and extortion so strongly 
as 2 Peter; he barely alludes to it here and in ver. 16; in his eyes 
the covetousness of the false teachers is as nothing in comparison 
with their uncleanness. 

The sixth instance is Korah, who is not mentioned in 2 Peter. 

Korah ‘‘gainsaid” Moses and Aaron (Num. xvi.) because 
Moses by God’s command had restricted the priesthood to the 
family of Aaron. He despised not God’s ordinances generally 
(as Huther, Ritschl, Alford, Kiihl think), but this particular 
ordinance. Jude must mean that those of whom he is speaking 
defied the authorities of the Church, and claimed the right to make 
rules for themselves. So he speaks of them just below as afoBws 
davrovs wotaivoyres, in other words as making themselves their 
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own presbyters; cf. x Pet. v. 2. Here we find support for the 
explanation of $6Ea given on 2 Pet. ii. ro, The “dignities” whom 
these false teachers blaspheme were the rulers of the Church. We 
notice in this verse that Jude possesses a certain copia uerborum, 
three different nouns, 684s, wAdvy, dvrAoyia, are coupled with three 
different verbs, ropev#ijvat, éxyv6ijvat, drohécbar, It is clear that 
he was a better writer than 2 Peter, and in particular that he 
dislikes needless iteration, See on this point Introduction to 
2 Peter, p. 225 sq. 

12. obroi ciow of év rats dydmats Spay omhddes. “These are 
they who are spots in your love feasts.” "Aydrais is undoubtedly 
the right reading, though AC have dwdrus, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 14. Ot 
before omAddes is given by AB L, but omitted by 8 K on account 
of the difficulty which it creates. 

For the meaning of omAds see Orpheus, Lithica, 614 (ed. G. 
Hermann), where the agate is described as xardotixtos omtAd- 
Seoor, “dappled with spots” (Tyrwhitt thought that this treatise 
was composed as late as the reign of Constantius, but there is no 
reason for suspecting that the author invented this use of the word) 5 
Hesychius, orAddes: pepracpévo, Thus the word is merely a 
variant for the ow/Ao of 2 Peter. 

The R.V. translates “these are they that are hidden rocks,” 
following the Ztym. Mag., which explains omAdbes by tador rérpate 
But in the Anthology, xi. 390, the two are expressly distinguished— 
dact 8% Kal vjecow GdixAavéecor xepelous Tas pddovs wérpas TOV 
davepov omAddov, and in Hom. Od. iii, the omAddes of 398 are 
the same as the Mooi) alreid re els Ga wérpy of 293. The epithet 
“hidden” therefore must be struck out, and with it the notion of 
a hidden danger. Further, om:Ads means a rock, not only in the 
sea, or on the beach, but in land, see Soph. Zrach. 678 ; Theocritus, 
£pigr. iv. 6. Thus the word does not include an allusion to ship- 
wreck, nor indeed to danger of any kind. Hence the statements 
of Suidas, omAddes af ey Wace xoiAa érpar, and of Hesychius, 
aomiddies’ al repuexsperar TH Oaddooy rérpu (this he gives as an 
alternative explanation), are not strictly accurate. Nor is the note 
of Orcnmenius, ai omAddes rots wAéovaw édeOptot, dmpoaSorrf 
éxvywdpevar, to be taken for more than it is worth, as the expres- 
sion of his own opinion. 

amAds is feminine, hence there is a difficulty in the masculine 
article of. We must supply either dvres or xexAnpévor, and trans- 
late “these are the men who are spots,” or “these are the men 
who ave deen called spots.” The insertion of the article seems to 
show that Jude had in his mind some definite passage where 
these men or men like them had been actually spoken of as 
“spots.” Thus it becomes probable that he is here directly re- 
ferring to 2 Pet. ii, 13. This is the opinion maintained by Spitta. 
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Dr. Chase dismisses this view with the remark that this (otroé 
eiowy of) is a regular form in apocalyptic literature. See for in- 
stances Zech. 1. 10; Apoc. vil. 14, xi. 4, xiv. 43 Lnock xlvi. 3; 
Apoc. Petri, 4. 7.9. 14. 15. 16. The remark is true, but does 
not meet the point. The form is not specially apocalyptic (see 
Matt. ii. 3, 17, and numberless other examples might be given 
from writings o. all kinds). Either it points a reference to some- 
thing that the readers know already, as in Apoc. xi. 4, ofrofé eiow ai 
dvo éAaia, “these are the two olive trees” that you have read of 
in Zech. iv. 3, or it answers the question, Who are these? identify- 
ing two known persons or classes of persons. But it does not 
convey fresh information about the persons. Thus otroi eiow of 
Bracdnpoivres ryv 6dov tis Sixacoovvns is “these are the men who 
blaspheme the way of righteousness” (otro: is predicate), while 
ovro. BAacdypovor is “these men blaspheme” (here otrot is sub- 
ject). Jude is quite aware of this difference, and uses both forms 
correctly ; thus we have, ver. 16, obroé eiow yoyyuorad, “these men 
are murmurers”; and, on the other hand, otrot eiow of xpoyeypap- 
pévot, ver. 4, not odroé eiot mpoyeypaypévo. Hence it is not 
probable that he would write otroé eiow of omAddes for obrot eiot 
omtAades. He must mean either “these are the men whom every- 
body calls spots,” or ‘these are the men whom some particular 
person has called so.” The latter is the more probable, and 
Spitta’s opinion may therefore well be defended. An objection 
might be raised on the ground of Apoc. xiv. 4, otroé ciow ot peta 
yuraikav ovx énorvvOnoay, rapOevor yap eiow' otrou of axoAovbotvres 
T® dpviw orou av drayy, Where no question has been distinctly asked ; 
but even this case falls under the rule. The meaning is not “these 
men are virgins,” but “these men are the virgins,” whom you knew 
in the Church. There may again bea reference to some well-known 
phrase, for the second clause contains an apparent allusion to the 
familiar words ‘follow thou me.” 

If we adopt the other rendering, “these are they that are 
rocks,” we must still regard the words as an allusion to some well- 
known passage. But none can be found. Ilepi ry wiotw évava- 
yyeav, 1 ‘Tim. i. 19, is much too vague. 

ouveuwxoupevor. Cf. 2 Pet. 11. 13, oriAoe cal popor, evrpypavres 
év rails aydmrats atrav ocvvevwyovpevor div. St. Peter means “ while 
they share the feast with you.” Jude’s language may bear the 
same sen:e, but he seems rather to give cvvevwxovpevor a different 
turn, “while they carouse together,” by themselves. We may 
possibly infer from ddoBws éavrovs rowpatvovres and azrod.opiforres, 
ver. 19, that these men drew together at a separate part of the 
table, or even that they kept an Agape of their own; and the 
words év tats dyarais vuwy are not conclusive against the latter 
hypothesis, for they may mean “in the Agape of your community.” 
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Certainly the language of St. Jude leads us to infer that the division 
was more clearly marked than we should gather from 2 Peter, and 
this point again makes in favour of the priority of the latter. 

AéBws eautods wotpaivovres. “ Shepherding themselves without 
fear.” "AddéBws must be taken with zomatvovres not with owew- 
xovpevor, with which it yields no good sense. Touaivew is the 
verb which expresses the whole authority of Christ, or of the priest, 
over the flock. The instance of Korah, employed in ver. 11, shows 
that Jude is here thinking of the latter. These men defied the 
authority of their rulers, made themselves their own shepherds, 
and yet feared no harm. If we think of the way in which Balaam 
is mentioned in Apoc. ii. 14, it is tempting to suppose that one 
way in which they exhibited their lawlessness was by eating 7a 
elAdGvra at the Agape. Dr. Chase (article on Jude in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible) thinks there may be a reference here to 
Ezek. xxxiv. 2, i) Béoxovow roipéves Eavtots ; 

vepéhar dvuBpor Ond dvépwv mapadepdpevar, Peter has myyat 
GvvSpoe xa dutyAat td AaiAaros AAavvopevat, Jude, using only one 
figure, calls his opponents “Clouds which drop no water, and are 
blown past by winds.” From teachers we expect the beneficent rain 
of doctrine and example: these men are like clouds which give no 
rain and only hide the sun; they are blown past and seen no more. 
There is a weak variant epupepdpevar, “tossed about,” an image of 
instability ; the word is possibly suggested by Eph. iv. 14. 

$é/8pa $@womwpwd, The epithet means more than autumnal. 
‘6wosrwpov means not autumn, the season of fruit (reBadvia émipn: 
autumnus from augeo), but the ‘fall of the year,” the season just 
before winter, when growth has stopped, and the branches are bare. 
We may translate “trees in the fall,” or even “trees in winter.” 
“Axapra is probably suggested by ob« dpyois of82 dxdprous, 2 Pet. i. 8, 
Ais drofavdvra, “ twice dead,” not only fruitless, but actually dead 
and incapable of bearing fruit; or ngt only dead, but uprooted ; 
or, again, St. Jude may be thinking of these men no longer as 
trees, but as Christians; they were dead once in trespasses and 
sins, now again they have died by apostasy. If this last explana- 
tion is tenable, St. Jude may have been thinking of 2 Pet. i.9, ii. 20, 
and strengthening the expression. "Expi{wOévra, they are already 
cut off from their root; the root is either the Church (dzod.opi- 
ovres) or Christ. 

13. xdpara . . . alexdvas. “Wild waves of the sea, foaming 
up their own shames.” ‘The language is tinctured by reminiscences 
of Greek poetry; cf. Moschus, /dy//. v. 5, 8% @édacoa xupriv 
éragpily: Euripides, Here. Fur. 851, Od\accay dyplav, but the 
image is probably suggested by Isa. lvii. 20. 

dotépes mhavqtar. See note on ver. 6. We find an allusion 
to the sin of the planets also in Isa. xiv. 12, where the king of 
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Babylon is compared to the Day-star, son of the morning, who fell 
through pride. St. Jude here gives a more correct turn to the 
imagery than St. Peter, who speaks of springs and mists as punished 
by darkness, though at the same time he has departed somewhat 
from Enoch, who saw the stars of heaven imprisoned in a place of fire. 

14. mpoedhreuvce 82 nai rovros. “But Enoch prophesied to 
these men also”; his words strike them as well as others. 

ZBSopos dwd "ASdp. Gen. v.; Enoch lx. 8, xciii. 3; Book of 
Jubilees, vii. The quotation which follows is a combination of 
passages from £voch. “And, lo, He comes with ten thousand 
of His holy ones to execute judgment upon them; and He will 
destroy the ungodly, and will convict all flesh of all that the sinners 
and ungodly have wrought and ungodly committed against Him,” 
i. 9; “Ye have slanderously spoken proud and hard words with 
your impure mouths against His greatness,” v. 4; cf. also xxvii. 2: 
the translation here given is that of Mr. Charles. 

The earlier Fathers regarded this passage as showing that Enoch 
was inspired; Clement of Alexandria, Adumd. in Ep. Judae, “his 
verbis prophetiam comprobat”; Tertullian, de cult fem. i. 3, “eo 
accedit quod Enoch apud Judam apostolum testimonium possidet.” 
In the time of Jerome many viewed it as a proof that Jude was not 
inspired, de wir. 1/1, 4, “et quia de libro Enoch, qui apocryphus est, 
in ca assumit testimonium a plerisque relicitur.” Augustine still held 
the more ancient and liberal view, de ctustate dei, xv. 23, “scripsisse 
quidem nonnulla diuina Enoch illum septimum ab Adam negare 
non possumus, cum hoc in epistula canonica Judas apostolus dicat.” 

After inserting this passage from Zxzochk, which speaks so dis- 
tinctly of the coming of the Lord to judgment, St. Jude may have 
felt that no more remained to be said on this point; and this may 
have been the chief reason why he omitted the third chapter of 
2 Peter. 

16. yoyyvoraf, The substantive occurs here only in the New 
Testament. In the LXX. yoyyilev and dayoyyilew are used of the 
Israelites who complained against God and Moses, Ex. xv. 24, xvii 
3; Num. xiv. 29. So here these false brethren murmur not against 
the trials of life, but against their superiors, God and the de€ar. 

pepiporpos (this word again is ama Aeydpevov) means “ com- 
plaining of one’s lot,” “querulous.” But here again we must 
understand, not that the false teachers lacked the spirit of resigna- 
tion, but that they were recalcitrant and grumbled against authority. 
"Apeptpotpyros occurs, apparently in the sense of “ uncomplaining,” 
in a letter found on a papyrus of the second century Bc. ; see 
Deissmann, Brbelstudien, p. 211; omitted in Eng. tr. 

kat 7d ordpa adrév Nadet Umépoyxa. Cf. 2 Pet. ii. 18, trépoyna 
yap paraoryros POeyydpevot. Jude’s phrase bears resemblance to 
Ps. cxliii. (cxliv.) 8, 11, dv 76 ordpa CAdAnoe paradryta. But it is 
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probable that here again he is quoting from the Assumption of 
Moses vii. 21, “ et os eorum loquetur ingentia” (the Greek text is not 
extant). @avydfew rpéowrov (the phrase does not occur elsewhere 
in the New Testament, though we find BAérew eis zpécwrov, Matt. 
xxii, 16: AapBdvew zpdowrov, Luke xx. 21) may come from Gen. 
xix. 21; Ley. xix. 15, or from the Assumption of Moses v. 16, “qui 
enim magistri sunt doctores eorum illis temporibus erunt mirantes 
personas cupiditatum (Fritzsche corrects nobi/itafum) et acceptiones 
munerum et peruendent iustitias accipiendo poenas.” It has been 
observed that Jude does not attack the covetousness of the false 
teachers except here and in the word puoi, ver. 11. 

17. dpeis BE . . . “Inood Xpworod. “ But ye, beloved, remember 
ye the words which were spoken before by the apostles of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” ‘Yyeis is placed in front of the sentence with great 
emphasis in opposition to the ofro: of ver. 16. A comparison with 
2 Pet. iii, 2 will show that either Peter has greatly complicated the 
expression of Jude, or Jude has greatly simplified that of Peter. 
The latter seems more probable; see ver. 10 above. The sub- 
stance of this apostolic warning may be found in 1 Tim. iv. r 
(where the words 73 8% IIveda pyras Aéye may introduce a predic- 
tion given orally by a Christian prophet); 2 Tim. iii. 1-5 ; Acts 
xx. 29. These passages show that similar admonitions were current. 
But the exact form of the prophecy, as it is here expressed, is found 
only in 2 Pet. iii. 3, and it is there given by an apostle as his own. 
Neither ipa nor the following Aéyw need be taken to show that St. 
Jude was referring to mere words, for pjjza is constantly used of 
scripture, and the phrase 4 ypadi) Aéye is familiar. But, even if the 
words are taken in their strict sense, the possibility of a direct 
quotation from 2 Peter is not excluded, St. Jude reminds his 
readers that the apostles had often said that mockers would come, 
and then proceeds to quote an apostolic document in which this 
saying was recorded in a particular shape. See Mansel, Gnostic 
Heresies, p. 70. 

St. Jude here distinctly tells us that he was not an apostle 
himself. 

18. én’ éoxdrov xpdvou . . . doeBedv. “In the last time there 
shall be mockers walking after their own lusts of ungodlinesses.” 
There is considerable authority for the insertion of dr before én” 
éoxdrov: it makes no difference in the sense, dr in such a case 
being merely equivalent to our inverted commas; see Blass, pp. 
233, 286. KLP have ev éoxdrw (7) xpévy. Tav doeBeidv is best 
taken as objective genitive after érOupias, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 10. The 
R.V. (text) translates “ungodly lusts,” finding here the same 
Hebraism as in aipéres dawAcéas, 2 Pet, ii. 1 ; but St. Jude does not 
use this idiom (xpiow BAacdnpias, ver, 9, is certainly not an 
instance), and it is needless to force it upon him here. 

22 
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St. Jude’s text differs from that of 2 Peter in the following points : 
AV He has éz’ éoxdrou xpovou for éx éoxdrwy rev ypepav. Cf. 
éx’ éxydrov Tay xpovwy, I Pet. 1.20. Jude’s phrase is less Hebraistic 
than that of 2 Peter, and better Greek than that of 1 Peter. (2) He 
has ératxrae alone ; here again he corrects the rugged Hebraism, ér 
uray Lov7} ‘uraixra as he had already corrected év pbope pOapn- 
ovrat, 2 Pet. i. 12; Jude 10. (3) In xara ras éavrov éxeOupias 
mopevopevor he corrects another vulgarism; 2 Peter has id<as. (4) 
The genitive ray doe«Bewy is redundant, and appears to be suggested 
by the doeBns, doéBea, aoeBetv of the passage from Enoch. If we 
regard 2 Peter as the later, we must suppose that he first struck out 
the quotation from £zoch, though it suited his purpose admirably 
well, and then dropped the doeBewv, because without the Lnock 
passage it was no longer easily intelligible. But this mode of 
procedure is too artificial to be probable. (5) St. Jude has left 
€uraixras without any explanation. In 2 Peter the “mock” is 
defined quite easily and naturally by the following words, zov forw 
7 erayyeXia THS Tapoveias abrov; If 2 Peter is here following Jude, 
it must be allowed that he has displayed great skill in his adaptation. 
All through this important verse it clearly seems far easier to explain 
Jude by 2 Peter than to reverse the process. 

Among modern commentators there is a growing tendency to 
adopt this view; the reader may consult the arguments of Spitta, 
Kuhl, Zahn. But the question is crucial as to the relation between 
the two Epistles, and it cannot be denied that a heavy weight of 
authority lies in the other scale. Jilicher settles the question in a 
very off-hand way. ‘‘It appears to speak in favour of the priority 
of 2 Peter, that Jude, ver. 18, quotes something as an apostolical 
prophecy which might be derived from 2 Pet. iii. 3, yet at bottom 
it is given there also as a generally known prophecy” (Zindettung, 
p. 186). But 2 Peter certainly gives the warning as his own, and, 
if we make him the later, we must suppose that he has here made a 
very serious alteration in St. Jude’s text. 

19. oot cic ot drodtopiLovres. ‘‘ These are they that make 
separations.” ‘Azrod.opifev is found only here in the New Testa- 
ment. C and some other authorities add éavrovs, but the insertion 
is needless. Here again Jude uses the article as in vers. 4, 12, 
though he omits it when not required, as in ver. 16. He means 
“these are they of whom you have been told that they make 
separations,” or “these are they who, as you see, make separations ” ; 
if we take the former sense we may find here a reference to the 
aipéoes of 2 Pet. 11. 1. But in what sense did they separate ? 
They may, as suggested on ver. 12, have kept a distinct Agape. 
Even this would not imply that they had definitely gone out from 
the Church. At a later date there were some who celebrated the 
Agape “without the bishop,” yet did not regard themselves as 
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schismatics, though Ignatius strongly reproves their conduct as 
unlawful (Smyra. viii.). Or they may have kept together at a 
separate part of the table. There was probably some visible sign 
of exclusiveness. But probably also the division would largely 
correspond to distinctions of class. The false teachers of whom 
Jude is speaking attached themselves to the rich (vers. 11, 16). But 
the rich would be in the main the educated. Thus we may see 
here a “separation” caused partly by wealth, displaying itself in 
insolent ostentation at the Agape ; partly by social position, rebelling 
against the authority of officials who were not always men of much 
worldly consideration ; partly by an assumption of intellectual 
superiority, of “knowledge.” The same dividing influences were 
working at Corinth, and amongst those to whom St. James wrote, 
and sprang naturally out of the constitution of the Church, which 
was strongly democratic on one side, strongly aristocratic on 
another. In early days, before the Church was wealthy or edu- 
cated, and before the tradition of her discipline had established 
itself, a rich Christian, unless he was a very devout man, must have 
found himself in a very trying position. It was out of this state 
of things that Gnosticism arose. Gnosticism was the revolt of the 
well-to-do half-educated bourgeois class. 

Here again we may note a resemblance between Jude and the 
Assumption of Moses, which, after the words already quoted, “et 
os eorum loquetur ingentia,” proceeds thus, “et super dicent Noli 
tu me tangere, ne inquines me in loco in quo uersor” (vii. 21; the 
text, however, is largely conjectural, and is followed by two or three 
lines which are quite illegible ; see Hilgenfeld). 

19. Wuxtxol, mvedpa py exovres. “ Sensual, not having the spirit.” 
Wuyixds, opposed to zverparixds, is a Pauline phrase resting on the 
peculiar Pauline psychology; see 1 Cor. ii. 14, xv. 44. The word is 
found in Jas. iii. 15, but could not be used by St. Peter, in whose 
vocabulary yj means the religious soul (see note on 1 Pet. i. 9, 
and Introduction, p. 40). Nor is zveiya used by St. Peter as it is 
here ; to him aveina differs from yxy merely as ghost from soul. 
He speaks of the Holy Ghost as resting on man (1 Pet. i. 14), but 
could hardly have spoken of true Christians as “having spirit,” 
because in his view all men are wvevpara, St. Jude has here intro- 
duced into 2 Peter an alien vocabulary and an alien psychology ; 
see notes on vers. 1, 3. 

St. Jude means simply what he says, that these men were 
psychic, not spiritual. He has been taken to mean that the people 
against whom he is writing called the catholics “psychic,” as did 
the Gnostics and Montanists, Thus his words have been twisted 
into an argument for the late date of the Epistle. This, however, 
is quite gratuitous. 

20. ewoixobopoivres . . . migter. “Eavrovs represents dpis 
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aitovs: see Matt. iii. 9, xvi. 8; Blass, p. 35. For the superlative, 
dywrdry, see 2 Pet. i. 4. Here, as there, it is intensive (“most 
holy,” not “ holiest”); the true superlative being exceedingly rare in 
the New Testament; see Blass, p. 33. Ivor is again fides cut 
creditur, as in ver. 3. We may translate “building yourselves up 
by means of your most holy faith,” or ‘ upon your most holy faith ” ; 
though, in this latter sense, érouxodopety is followed by érié with 
accusative in 1 Cor. iii. 12, and by éwé with dative in Eph. 11. 20. 
mpoveuxopevor is best taken with év dyiy Ivevpar: the believer 
prays in the Holy Spirit, as the prophet speaks in the Holy Spirit, 
1 Cor. xii. 3. It is possible to translate, with Luther, “ build your- 
selves up by (or on) faith, in the Holy Spirit, through prayer.” 

21. éavtods év dydwy Geod mmphoatre. God keeps them, ver. 1, yet 
they may be said to keep themselves ; cf. 1 Tim. v. 22; Jas. i. 27. 
The “love of God,” coupled as it is here with the mercy of Chnist, 
almost certainly means the love of God for man; they are to keep 
themselves safe within the covenant by obedience. Some com- 
mentators take the words to mean “love for God,” as in 2 Thess, 
lll. 5. See note on ver. I. 

7d €Xeos. Mercy is ascribed generally to God, as in 1 Pet. i. 3; 
In the addresses of 1 and 2 Timothy and of 2 John, to God and 
Christ; here to Christ alone. Here again there is a possible refer- 
ence to Loch xxvii. 3, 4, “in the last days ... the righteous... 
who have found mercy will bless the Lord of glory, the Eternal 
King.” They will bless Him for the mercy in accordance with 
which He has assigned them their lot. Eis Cwyy aidvoy is by many 
commentators coupled with rypycare. In this case, “keep your- 
selves unto eternal life” may be thought to correspond to “kept 
unto Jesus Christ,” who is Life Eternal, in ver. 1. Others find the 
connexion in mpoodexopevor to éXcos, but it is difficult to find a 
satisfactory explanation for eis either with the participle or with the 
substantive. With the former, it must be taken to mean “ waiting 
until” or “waiting with your eyes fixed upon,” with the latter, 
“mercy that leads to”; and none of these renderings is easy. 

22, 23. The text of this passage is extremely uncertain. Some 
of the authorities give only two clauses, some have three, and there 
are variations in details. (1) Those which give two clauses are— 
(a) Clement of Alexandria, who twice quotes the verses, giving a 
different text each time, Strom. vi. 8. 65, kai ots peév éx aupos 
dprralere, Suaxpivopevors Se éXcetre: Adumb, in Ep. Judae, *Quosdam 
autem saluate de igne rapientes, quibusdam uero miseremini in 
timore” (kat ots péy owlere ex mupos dpmwaforvres, ovs Se eAceire ey 
poBw). (bd) C, ots pev eAeyyxere Staxpivopevous, obs 52 cwlere éx wrupos 
dprdalovres ev PoBw. (¢c) K LP, ots peév ercetre Staxpwopevor, ods S52 
évy PoBw owlere €x updos aprdfovres: Peshito, “et hos quidem miser- 
emini resipiscentes (dtaxptvouévovs), hos autem seruate de igne 
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rapientes in timore.” (d) Jerome, Zeek. 18, “et alios quidem de 
jgne rapite, ei! uero qui iudicantur miseremini” (ots piv é& 
pos dprdtere, obs 38 Siaxpwopévors edecire). (¢) The Bodleian 
Syriac, “et quosdam de illis quidem ex igne rapite, cum autem resi- 
poecak iar miseremini super eis in timore” (obs piv éx aupds dpmdlere, 
ene 8 eAecire ev dd Bw). Those which make three clauses 
are—(a) A, ots pav Xéyxere dtaxpevopévors, ods b& auilere ex rupds 
dprdovres, obs 8¢ edecire &v dé By: so the Vulgate, Cassiodorus, and 
Theophylact. (6) &, obs piv ededre Siaxpwopevovs, obs 88 aiblere de 
aupos apmdtovres, ods 8% edcdre ev PdBw. Between the two classes 
stands B, ods piv édcare Siaxpwopevous ovdfere ex aupds dprdlovres, 
ots 82 eAcire &y Gé8w. This text of B cannot be correct. If we 
translate ‘those, whom you pity when they dispute, save and snatch 
from the fire, but some pity in fear,” we must give ods pév one 
sense and ois 8€ another, which must be wrong. It is clear that 
the scribe of B has either omitted ots 8€ before odgere, in which 
case he agrees with 8, or wrongly inserted éAc@re Scaxptvopévovs. 
The confusion is clearly very ancient. 

Most of the textual critics and commentators, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, Briickner, Wiesinger, Schott, Keil, Alford, 
Spitta, adopt the text of A. Translate, “Some confute when they 
dispute, some save snatching them from fire, on some have mercy 
in fear.” 

In this case we have Saxpwopévovs used in that sense which is 
borne by the verb in ver. 9. This is the proper sense of the verb, 
and it is hardly likely that Jude used it in any other. But is it 
possible that there were originally three clauses? in other words, 
can Jude be recommending three distinct courses of action towards 
three distinct classes of people? It is extremely difficult to dis- 
tinguish them. Who are the “some who dispute,” who are neither 
to be saved nor pitied? Surely but two classes of opponents are 
in view. All would dispute, some would recant their error, some 
would not. The authority for three clauses is limited to Ax, the 
Vulgate, Armenian, and Aethiopic. 

Some follow the text of x, reading ¢Acetre (¢Aedre) for eAdyyere. 
Thus the R.V. renders, “On some have mercy who are in doubt ; 
and some save, snatching them out of the fire; and on some have 
mercy with fear.” This reading is supported by one MS. only, and 
compels us to give dcaxpivecGat a meaning which it bears in Matthew, 
Mark, Acts, Romans, James, but not in Jude. Again, the repetition 
of édecire is not in Jude’s manner, and is objectionable in point of 
sense. Lastly, the difficulty about the three clauses still remains 
unbroken, 

The Zextus Receptus and A.V. follow K LP, translating, with 
Luther, “ Of some have compassion making a difference ; and others 
save with fear.” But Scaxpevdpevor cannot possibly have this mean- 
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ing. We must certainly correct the nominative, and read Scaxpewo- 
OvUs. 

™ Weiss adopts the text of B, upon which Westcott and Hort 
remark with justice that it “involves the incongruity that the first 
ovs must be taken as a relative, and the first éAea@re as indicative. 
Some primitive error evidently affects the passage. Perhaps the 
first é\edre, which is not represented in Syr-Bod Clem Hier is 
intrusive, and was inserted mechanically from the second clause.” 

The knot of the whole difficulty is to be found in B, the text 
of which is either conflate or erroneous. The most probable solu- 
tion is that the scribe of B, or of B’s archetype, meant to give a 
two-clause text, that by accident he wrote down the second clause 
first and then corrected himself, but did not delete éAeGre Scaxpwo- 
pévous, and fell into another slip by omitting the participle in the 
second clause. Out of the confused text thus produced arose the 
readings of AX. 

We may thus believe that there were originally but two clauses, 
but the order of these two is doubtful. We are left to choose be- 
tween ods pev édX€yyxere (eAcetre) Staxpwvopevors, ods 8 oalere éx rupos 
dpralovres év oBw, with K L P (corrected) C and the Peshito, and ots 
piv owlere ex rupos dpwaLovres, ovs Se Staxpevopévous edecire dy PdBw, 
which would fairly represent Clement, the Bodleian Syriac, and 
Jerome. If the éAéyxere of C is the right reading, the former seems 
preferable, for ‘ confutation ” would naturally come first ; otherwise, 
the latter, for “ pity” would naturally come last. As éA«eire is upon 
the whole the better attested, we may take our stand upon the latter. 

Translate then finally, ‘Some save, plucking them from fire ; 
some, who dispute, pity in fear.” ‘Ex wupos dpwdgovres is probably 
suggested by Amos iv. 11, xaréotpea tpas xabws xaréotpepey 6 
@eds Xddopa xai Topuoppa, xai eyéverbe ws Sadrds eLeoracpeévos éx 
avupos: or by Zech. iii. 2, cat elre Kuptos wpos tov didBoAov ‘Exeri- 
pnoa Kupios év vot diaBorc, xat éxitypnoat Kiptos év cot 6 éxAe§apevos 
tHv lepovoaAnp’ ovx iSov rotro ws Sados éfeorracpeévos ex rupos; The 
former passage might well be recalled to St. Jude’s mind by ver. 7, 
the latter by ver. 9. ‘Ev $¢6By, “in fear of contamination.” “ Pity 
them, yet fear, lest the same doom overtake yourselves.” The faith 
once for all delivered to the saints, ver. 3, most holy, ver. 20, is the 
one way of salvation; those who reject it are rooted out, ver. 12, 
and doomed to the fire. Cf. Mark xvi. 16, 6 8& admorjoas (re 
Kypvypatt) Kataxpibjoerat. We might possibly find here an argu- 
ment in favour of the concluding verses of St. Mark’s Gospel, which 
were rejected by ancient critics merely because the words dvacras 
d¢ mpwi rpwry caBBdrov were thought to contradict those of St. 
Matthew, ope 5¢ ca BBaruv, rH éripwoxovoy eis pilav caBBdrwv. See 
Eusebius, Quaest. ad Marinum, and Victor, quoted by Tischendorf, 
eighth edition, p. 405. 


VERS, 24, 25 343 


res... xtvava. “Hating even the tunic spotted by 
the feck.” St. Jude may be thinking of the garment that is infected 
with leprosy, Lev. xiii. 47, though the word there used is indriov. 
‘The xerév was worn next to the skin, and therefore peculiarly liable 
to contamination. All contact with these moral lepers was to be 
avoided. Dr. Chase, however, finds here an allusion to the “ filthy 
garments,” ipdria purapd, of Joshua the high priest in Zech. iii. 3; 
and this explanation would be possible, if we could be sure that 
the figure of the brand plucked from the buming is borrowed 
from this chapter. It may be questioned whether St. Jude con- 
templates only sorrowful avoidance of the company of these men, 
or actual excommunication (1 Cor. v. 5; 1 Tim. i. 20), but his 
language is very strong. 

24. 7H 82 Buvapdrw . . . dyadidoe. “ Now to him that is able 
to guard you without stumbling, and to make you stand before 
the presence of His glory without blemish in exceeding joy.” The 
dative depends upon the attribution implied in 8é£a, x.r.A., in ver. 25 ; 
but as the attribution refers at once to past, present, and future, it 
is not possible to supply any definite verb. The doxology in Rom, 
xvi. 25 begins with the same words, 79 8% dvvapévy: cf. also Eph. 
iii, 20. *Arraforovs, “surefooted,” is used of a horse which does 
not stumble, Xen. Z. i. 6, and of a good man who does not make 
moral stumbles, Epictetus, Frag. 62; M. Antoninus, v. 9. The 
word is probably suggested here by of pi) rralonré wore, 2 Pet. i. 10. 
3riiva,, “to make you stand,” is probably more than “ to present,” 
though we may compare Tapacrioat tyas dylovs wat épopovs kal 
dveyndijrovs Karevémuov abroi, Col. i. 22, or Acts vi. 6, obs Zornoay 
évémov tiv érooréhuv, But we seem to have here the notion of 
standing in the judgment, cf. Eph. vi. 13. For 8é¢ys and éya\- 
Audorer, see 1 Pet. iv. 13. 

25. KLP and the Zextus Receptus insert cop before Ocd, 
probably from Rom. xvi. 27; the same MSS. make the same 
addition in x Tim. i: 17. KP and Oecumenius omit 84 "Inaod 
Xpurrod tod Kupiov jyav: the clause, though so familiar in the late 
doxologies, is found only here, Rom. xvi. 27, and (in substance 
though not exactly in form) 1 Pet. iv. rz, and may possibly have 
been inserted with oo¢@ from Romans. On the other hand, 
Jude may be quoting Romans, or both St. Paul and St. Jude may 
be using a current form. KP again omit xpd mavris Tod aldvos. 
These words remind us of the later “ut erat in principio,” and are 
not found in any other apostolic doxology. &, three cursives, 
and the Coptic omit wdvras. L, four cursives, and some Latin 
MSS. have aldvas rév aidvwv. Two cursives and Cassiodorus omit 
éyjv. The text has clearly been affected by liturgical influence. 

pdvy GG owriipt hpady. wrjp is used of God eight times in the 
New Testament, Luke i, 47; 1 Tim. i 1, ii. 3, iv. 10; Tit. i. 3, 
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ii. 10, 111. 4, and here. Of these instances six are in the Pastoral 
Epistles. The word is used of Christ in fifteen places, of which 
five are in 2 Peter, five in Luke, John and Acts, one in Philippians, 
four in the Pastoral Epistles. Both uses are found in the ancient 
Hebrew documents used by St. Luke (i. 47, ii. 11). For povos 
@eds see John v. 44, ddfay wapa adAyAwy AapBavovres, xai ryv Sdfay 
Tv Tapa TOU povov @eod ov {rretre, where, in spite of the antithesis 
to wapa d\A7jAwy, the words appear to mean “the only God”; 
Rom. xvi. 27, povy copa Ge, “to the only wise God”; here the 
first attribute qualifies the second, “to God who alone is wise” ; 
1 Tim. i 17, pave @eo, “the only God,” “who alone is God.” In 
the present passage it is open to question whether Jude means “to 
the only God,” or “to God alone,” but the commentators seem to 
be unanimous in preferring the former rendering. ‘The only 
God” is, as Spitta points out, an expression directed against the 
polytheism of the Gentiles. A close parallel in sense is to be 
found 1 Tim. vi. 15, 16. We must take such passages in con- 
nexion with others such as John i. 1; Rom. ix. 5; 2 Pet.ii r; Jude 
4, 21, or the doxologies addressed to Christ, or the uses of Kvpros 
or of Swryp. 

Kil, Schott, von Soden, Spitta connect owrijps with 8a "Inoot 
Xpurrod, “ God who is our Saviour through Jesus Christ,” but this 
construction is unexampled and barely possible; we should have 
expected r@ odcayrs yuads. The use of dd in the doxologies is 
strongly in favour of translating, “Glory to God through Jesus 
Christ.” 

8éfa is ascribed to God or Christ in all the doxologies except 
1 Tim. vi. 16: peyaAwovvy (a late word which occurs also in Heb. 
i. 3, Vili. 1, and several times in Enoch, v. 4, 9, xii. 3, xiv. 16; see 
Dr. Chase’s article on /ude in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible) 
only here ; for xparos see x Tim. vi. 16; 1 Pet. iv. r1, v. 11; Apoc. 
i. 6, v. 13. Compare the doxologies of Clement of Rome and of 
the Martyrium Polycarpi given in the Introduction. "Efovoia, 
which generally signifies subordinate and delegated authority, is 
used of the power of God, Luke xii. 5; Actsi. 7. po wavrés rod 
aidvos. ‘Before all eternity” glory was to God through Jesus 
Christ, and “now” is, and “to all the eternities” will be. Words 
could hardly express more clearly Jude’s belief in the pre-existence 
and eternity of Christ. 

éuyjy. See note on 1 Pet. iv. 11. 
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I. SuBJECTS AND NAMES, 


(The names of modern scholars and commentators are not included.) 


Abraham, his significance to St. Peter, 
42, 115. 
Abstract nouns, plural of, 225. 
Acceptable, 143. 
Acts, date of, 87. 
‘of Paul and Thecla, 243. 
Adam, prophecies of, 215. 
‘Addrest of 1 Peter; Dr. Harnack’s 


view, 78. 
Heathen and Christian types of, 
88, 


Adoptianism, 35. 
Advent, Christians forbidden to fix a 
date for the Second, 43, 45, 47+ 
Agape at Antioch, 62. 
dismissed before dark, 282. 
Aidan assisted by King Oswald as in- 
terpreter, 6. 
Alexander, a Montanist, condemned 
for brigandage, 177. 
Alexandria, Jewish poets at, 227, 
was Jude written at? 320, 
Allegorism, 265, 
Alphaeus, 319. 
‘Amen, use of, by our Lord and in 
liturgical formulae, 176, 344. 
Andronicus and Junia, 65. 
Angels, 166, 221, 274, 279, 328. 
Anthologies of Messianic prophecy, 20. 
of Greek poets, 227. 
Antinomians, v, 238, 315. 
Antioch, Paul ie up from Antioch to 
Jerusalem, 58. 
Peter at, $9. 
synagogue at, 71. 
two churches at, 44, 62, 





Antioch, dispute between Peter and 
Paul at, 62. 
prophets at, 44. 
Antiochenes fond of nicknames, 179, 
Aorist imperative, 4, 142. 
indicative, 111, 153. 
participle, 161, 267, 299. 
subjunctive, 170. 
Apocalypse of John, 22, 28, 76. 
of Feter, in Muratorianum, 14. 
tinged by reminiscences of Virgil, 


207. 
probably composed in the West, 
209, 243. 
of Baruch, 76. 
Apocrypha, Biblical, well known to 
Peter, 3. 
Apfokryphenschew, supposed, in 1 Peter, 
222, 275. 

Apollos Party at Corinth, 64. 

‘Apostle, as description and as title, 64. 
use of the title in 2 Peter, 290. 
Jude not an Apostle, 306, 314. 

Apostolic, as title of Epistles, 1, 245. 

Aquila, 19, 93, 132, 269. 

Arabia, St. Paul’s retirement to, 56. 
Churches in Arabia which had no 

presbyters, 186, 

Archangels, 111, 280, 

‘Archontics, 239. 

Aristotle, met a Jew in Asia, 70. 
on colour, 268, 
on habits of swine, 287, 
on nature of happiness, 258. 
on shortsight, 259. 
on value of external goods, 257. 
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Ark of Noah. 164. 


Article, use of. in 1 ard 2 Peter, 4, 225. 


omitted with single nouns that 
may be regarded almost as 
proper names, Repos, 124; 
702%, 126. 
with moun coupled with another 
Iran iD attinbution, ayacpés 
II veraros, G2; Avyos Geov, 123; 
hopa Geo, 174. 
with nuun and adjective, aye 
Ilvevua, 111; roxiin ydpes, 1743 
dpyatos xbopos, 225. 
Ascension, its significance to St. Peter 
and to St. Paul, §5, 91. 
Asceticism among Gnostics, 239. 
Asia, 60, 68, 73. 
Jews in Asia Minor, 70. 
Christians in Asia Minor, 72, 74. 
St. Paul forbidden to preach in, 73. 
Antinomians in, 245. 
Assumption of Moses, 120, 217, 222, 
282, 285, 306, 310, 311, 331, 337; 


339- 
Atonement, connected with Blood of 
Christ, 93. 
with sinlessness of Christ and 
Lamb, 119. 
with ideas of Ransom and Buying, 
118, 234. 
of Sin-offering and Example, 145, 
147,159. 
Authority, conception of, in Pauline 
and Petrine Epistles, 42. 
Authorities, Angels of, 166. 
Auxiliaries, use of, in vulgar Greek, 
187, 263. 
Avarice charged against Gnostics and 
Montanists, 273. 
Azazel, 275. 


Babes, in Peter, Paul, and Hebrews, 
42, 125, 127. 
Babylon, 22, 75, 197. 
Balaam, type of covetousness, 283. 
of uncleanness, 332. 
Baptism, in Pastoral Epp., 21. 
in 1 Peter, 41, 49. 
Apostles did not baptize, 65. 
of proselytes, 71. 
regeneration in, 99. 
diferent figures for, 164. 
in 2 Peter, 234. 
repentance after, 260. 
Barnabas, 57 sqq., 65, 80. 
Epistle of, quotes St. Matthew’s 
Gospel as Scripture, 241. 
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Basilides, of Glancias the inter- 
preter of Peter, 5, 12. 

Baucalis, of, at Alexandria, 83. 
Baur, 34, 

Bede, 6. 


60. 
older than our Lord, 315, 317. 
Bristol, in Fox’s time lke i 


Brotherhood, 49. 

Butler, Bishop, 37, 254, 258. 

Buying, idea of, in doctrine of Atone- 
ment, 118, 234, 272. 


Caesar, a human institution, 1 
Caesarea, prophets at, 44. % 

St. Peter at, 55. 
Cain, type of murderer not of sceptic, 

222, 232. 

Cairo, Old, 75. 
Calling, 90, 114, 234, 253, 261. 
Canon, of N.T., 302. 

Canon Law, 55, 61. 
Canonic, as title of Epistles, 2, 
Cappadocia, 68. 
Carlstadt, 315. 
Carpocrates, 239. 

nature of his doctrine, 312. 
Casuistry, not found in N.T., 142. 
Catechism, 127. 
Catholic Epistles, not addressed to 

church at large, 2, 238, 321. 
their treatment in the AMurasors- 
anum, 14. 

and in the Peshito, 245. 
Cephas, meaning of the name, 54, 89. 
Chiliasm, 214, 295. 
Christian vocabulary, 3 

origin, form and date of the name, 

_ 35» 49, 179. 
Christology, 35, 109, 158, 235. 





I, SUBJECTS AND NAMES. 


Church, word not used in Peter, 3. 
nor in its technical sense in 


cision, dispute concerning, 41, 


57. 
Cities of Plain, 221, 276, 329. 
ees oy i 61. 
lections of Epistles, 
face Spon py ee 
for the whole moral law, 287. 
Compromise made by Council of Jera- 
‘salem, 63. 
Conduct, good, 38 
Conscience, 144. 
Conservatism of St. Peter, 41, 49. 
Constantine, Novatians and Mon- 
tanists in reign of, 185. 
Continuity, 37, 42, 153- 
Conversion of St. Paul, 53. 
character of sudden conversions, 


46. 
ieee ul telation to faith, 39. 
rinth, proj at, 4: 
probally sited by St. Peter, 59. 
parties at, 61, 64. 
Corrupt text of 2 Peter, 211. 
Court, the Imperial, 84. 
Crimean Inscriptions, 70. 
Criminal, not sharply distinguished 
from immoral in Roman law, 140. 
Criticism, method of ancient, 245. 
Crown, 189. 
Ctesiphon, Jews at, 75. 
Cyprus, 81: 


Day of the Lord, 295 sq. 
Rabbinic opinions as to its dura- 
tion, 213, 
of Judgment, 209, 278, 295, 296. 
of Christ, 296. 
of Visitation, 138, 
great Day, 329. 
of Eternity, 304. 
Deacon, not mentioned by Peter, 49. 
Dead Sea, 277. 
Decree of Jerusalem, first monument 
of Canon Law, 55, 
in Paul's attitude towards it, 
1. 
a compromise, 6: 
pootaliy' oath of the Petsioe party 
at Corinth, 64, 66. 
Deliverance, 102. 
Deluge, a type of Baptism, 164. 
an instance of judgment, 176, 
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Deluge, does barged mean on the whole 
‘universe was destroyed ? 29; q 

‘Demand, the Baptismal, 1652 if 

Demiurge, the Gnostic, 239. 

Demons, delight in blood, 94 
Jemoniacal possession, 51. 

Deposits, sacredness of, 182. 

Descensus ad Inferos, 10, 11, 13, 163, 


170. 
Devil, author of persecution, 192. 
dispute with Michael, 217, 331. 
his sin, 329. 
3 wont ‘of devils, 137. 
Diaspora, 67 sqq- 
Dickens, Charles, falls occasionally into 
blank verse, 228. 
Different types of Christianity, 50. 
Disciplinarianism, viii, 37, 48, 74, 234, 
and passim. 
Divine Right of kings, idea not to be 
found in Peter, 139 sq- 
Divorce, how treated by St. Peter and 
by St. Paul, 43. 
Doxology, Hsbre of, 96. 
joxology, Hebrew type of, 
Christian types, 175, 195, 304, 


343. 
Dualisin of Epiphanes, 312. 

constant trait of Gnosticism, 239, 
Dudael, 275. 


Ebionites, 245. 
Ecstasy, the form of prophecy, 46, 51. 
Egypt, Babylon in, 75. 

tomb of St. Mark, 83. 

Barnabas in, 83. 

Jude thought to have been written 


Elder, see Presbyter. 

Election, 90, 234, 261. 

Element, 293, 296. 

Eli, Eli, the cry from the Cross, 243. 

Elkesaites, 245, 

Empedocles, 94. 

End 102, 172, 235; see Advent, 
Eschatology, Revelation, Signs. 

Enoch, the Book of, 111, 163, 166, 
294, 299, 309 

Enthusiasm, 46. 

Epicharmus, 191. 

Epictetus, 136, 177. 

Epiphanes, 312. 

Epistles, collections of, 241, 301. 

Eschatology, favourite theme of pro- 

IeCYs 47. 
uci, 180. 
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Eternity, day of, 304. 
of creation, 240, 292. 
Eucharist, 49, 95. 
Eupolemus of Alexandria, 16. 
Evangelicalism of St. Peter, 39, 40. 
Exaltation of Christ, 121. 
Expectancy, characteristic trait of St. 
eter, 39, 55, 100. 
Exultation in the midst of suffering, 


102 94 
in the Revelation, 176. 
Ezekiel of Alexandria, 227. 


Faith, Pauline and Petrine view of, 38. 
in I Peter, 101, 193. 
in 2 Peter, 234, 257. 
in Jude, 325. 

Fanon God and Father of Jesus Christ, 

39, 90. 
our Father, 116. 
St. Peter probably a father, 54, 243. 
See also 235, 266. 

Fatherly jurisdiction of Roman magis- 

trates, 140. 
temper of St. Peter, 6. 
ear, a disciplinarian idea, 37. 
of God, 117, 142, 234. 

Fire, destruction of the world by, 214. 

Flesh, hardly bears an ethical sense in 
I Peter, 40. 

ethical sense of the word derived 
from the Stoics, 136. 

foreknowledge, 91, 120, 133. 

forgery, beginning and end of 1: Peter 
supposed to be a, 79. 

difficulty of, 233. 

Pauline Epistles forged, 240. 

ancient forgeries, 242. 

Petrine forgeries, 243. 

possibly suggested by 2 Pet. i. 
15, 215, 265. 

Fox, George, 37, 46, 286. 

Freedom, differently understood by 
St. Paul, St. Peter, the author of 
Hebrews, and the Antinomians, 42, 
74, 141, 286. 


‘Gabriel, the archangel, 112, 280. 
Galatia, 68. 
Galilaean dialect of St. Peter, 5. 
Galilee, not under the jurisdiction of 
the Sanhedrin, 25. 
Garland, 178, 189. 
Gentile churches, 62, 72. 
admission of the Gentiles into the 
Church differently regarded by St. 
Peter and St. Paul, 42, 91, 101. 
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Ghost, denotes personality, 40. 
the Holy G., 109, 152, 235 
ghost of man, 40, 161. 
Glaucias, said to have been employed 
as interpreter by Peter, 5, 12. 
Glaucus, son of Epicydes, 182. 
Glory, the Spirit of, 39, 177. 
Revelation of, 176, 187. 
of the Trans tion, 254, 266. 
a paraphrase for God, 266. 
glory and suffering, 101, 177. 
Gnostics, in Hayti, vi. 
belonged to the half-educated 
middle class, 339. 
rejected Fear as a motive, 117. 
Gnostic controversy strengthened 
the hierarchy, 233. 
sects of 239. P 
tampered with Scripture, 242. 
Goodness of God, 115. 
Gorgippia, 70. 
Gospel, relation of 4 Peter to the 
Gospels, 23, 49, 187. 
of 2 Peter, 230. 
essence of the, IOf. 
preached to the ey 162, 170. 
t. Paul’s know of, 53. 
of St. Mark, 82, 206, 213. 
of St. Matthew quoted as Scrip- 
ture in Barnabas, 241. 
date of St. Luke’s, 98. 
of Hebrews, 243. 
of Peter, 243, 248. 
Grace, different conceptions of, 37, 39. 
not same as Light, 42. 
use of the word, 143. 
Greek, vulgar, vi, 3, 105, 108, and 
notes passim. 
poets quoted in N.T., 141, 227. 
Growth of Christian excellence, 257. 


Harmonising, danger of, 34. 
Harrowing of Hell, see Descensus ad 
Inferos. 
Hayti, Gnosticism in, vi. 
Ileavens, the seven, 292. 
Ifebraisms, 3, 112, 113, 168, 223, 338. 
Heresy, 271. 
Hermas, nature and tests of prophecy 
in, 44, 47- 
Hierarchy, strengthened by Gnostic 
controversy, 233. 
the angelic, 166, 279. 
Hippolytus, Canons of, 282. 
Hiram of Tyre, 16. 
Holiness, Ritschl’s view of, 115. 
imparted by the Spirit, 92. 


I, SUBJECTS AND NAMES 


Holy, epithet of Ghost, 111. 
‘of Christians, 43, 217, 31%. 
of prophets, 270. 

‘Homer, author of Apocalypse of Peter 
acquainted with, 207. 

Homerism, 228, 283. 

Hope, importance of, in 1 Peter, 39, 
100, 


not in 2 Peter, 235. 
Fees ST. 

lospitality, 173. 
Homily, beautiful robe, 191. 


Iambic rhythm in 2 Peter, 227. 
Idolatry amongst Jews, 169. 
Ignatius, a prophet, 47, 50. 
jorance, 24, 114. 
how cured, 133. 
Immanence, a mystic idea, 37, 39, 41 
Imputation, doctrine of, not in Peter, 


40. 
Incarnation, Ruprecht’s view of the, 


93 

Inheritance, 100. 

Inherited sin, 41, 234. 

Inner Light, 37; see Grace, Freedom, 
Prophecy. 

Inns, litte used in apostolic times, 


173. 
Interpolation, 216, 
Interpreter, office of the, 5. 
t. Peter used an, 5. 
ssibly more than one, 199, 247. 
Josephus used Greek ‘scholars’ to 
correct his style, 6. 
prophecy needs an, 269. 
Intoxication of false prophecy, 112, 
Irving, 240. 


James, St., 52, 58, 62, 65, 317. 
Epistle of, 23, 104, 125, 173, 301. 

Jerusalem, destruction of, 76, 314. 
bishops of, 319. 

Jews, tax morality 36 16% 
a not unknown amongst, 





Joppa, on suppose t Peter to have 
een written from, 75. 
Josephus used interpreters, 6. 

quoted book of Adam, 215. 

on destruction of the Five Cities, 


877. 
rubilees, Book of, 117, 166. 
udaisers, 58, 246. 
Judgment, day of, 209, 235, 278, 295, 

296. 
Juvenal; 137. 
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King, used of Caesar in the East, 139. 
Kingdom of God, 23, 
‘of Christ, 262. 





Kiss, 197, 
Knowledge, in St. Paul a mystic 
phrase, 46, 47- 
not so in Peter, 154, 258, 303. 
Lamb, 119, 
Last time, 1025 see Day, End, Perse- 
cutior 
Laud, William, « disciplinarian, 37. 





Law, William, 53. 
Law, Pauline and Petrine views of 
the, 41. 
dispute about the, 60. 
doctrine of Epiphanes, 312; see 
Freedom. 
Legion, my name is, 51. 
Leplogenesis, 210, 
Letter, not’ contrasted with spirit by 
Peter, 40. 
Light, the inner, 37. 
grace not light, 42, 
Livia, the columbarium of, 83. 
Lord, use of the title in the N.T., 97- 
in 1 Peter 124, 127, 158 
in 2 Peter, 236, 
in Jude, 327, 328, 340. 
Lord's Prayer, 117, 298 
Luke, date of his Gospel, 98. 





Macrinus, the Emperor, his opinion of 
rescripts, 32. 
Maran, Mari, 97. 
Marcion taught that the Patriarchs were 
not saved, 13. 
Mark, 63, 74, 80; see Gospel. 
Marriage, 17, 43, 77+ 
Menander, 141, 227. 
Mercy, 99, 340. 
Milk, the food of babes, 43, 125. 
Millennium, 2403 see Chiliasm. 
Miltiades, 51. 
Mission, the Pontic, 69, 74. 
the Antiochene, 44. 
Mockers, the, in 2 Peter, 216, 223, 
201, 292. 
Monnica, 151, 153. 
Most High God, of Christ, 9. 
in Crimean Inscriptions, 70. 
Mitnzer, 315. 
Muratorianum, X4. 
‘Mystical names for places, 76. 
ysticism, viii, 37. 
Myth different senses of the word, 
265. 
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INDICES 


Name, Christians persecuted for the, 29. | Peter, personal traits in his style, 6. 


above every name, 99. 
of Christ, 176. 
Nazoraean, a Jewish nickname, 35, 179, 


271. 
Nebuchadnezzar, 76. 
Neoplatonism, 138, 160. 
Nero, persecution of, 28. 
Noah, 10, 13, 229, 276. 


Obedience, 39, 92, 113. 

Ocellus Lucanus taught eternity of 
creation probably before time of 
Peter, 240. 

Optative mood, 157, 159. 

Oracles, the Sibylline, 76, 205, 214, 
242, 297. 

or Aéyia in the sense of ‘‘Scrip- 
ture,” 174. 

Order of books’‘in the N.T., 2. 

Oswald, King, helped Aidan as inter- 
preter, 6. 


Our God, 221, 251. 


Pamphylia, 69, 73. 
Participle, coupled with verb requiring 
different construction, 105, 138. 
Paschal Lamb, 119. 
Paul, his education, conversion, visions, 
52, 53- 
in Arabia, 56. 
his first visit to Jerusalem, 56. 
the second, 57; the third, 58. 
meeting with Peter at Antioch, 62. 
when recognised as Apostle ? 64. 
extent of his labours in Asia, 73. 
Paul and Mark, 81; and Sil- 
vanus, 85. 
his persecutions, 25. 
his encouragement of prophecy, 45. 
his difference from Peter not dog- 
matic, 35; but practical, 37. 
mentioned in 2 Peter, 241, 299. 
Pauline Epistles, forged in the Apostle’s 
own lifetime, 240; regarded as 
Scripture, 2413; collected, 241. 
words in Jude, 311. 
Payment of clergy, 188. 
of prophets, 51, 274. 
Perpetua, 47, 146. 
Persecution in N.T., 25. 
Nero’s, 28. 
Trajan’s, 30. 
caused by the devil, 192. 
Peshito, 13, 245. 
Peter probably used an interpreter, 5. 
possibly more than one, 199, 247. 


especially repetition of words, 225. 
his life, name, character, training, 


54- 
agreed with St. Paul in dogma, 


35670 
differed from him as disciplinarian 
from mystic, 37. 
more evangelical than St. Paul, 
23> 39, 49. 
does not speculate, 41, 262, 293. 
does not speak of istian pro- 
hecy, 43- ; 
personal relations with St. Paul, 54. 
at Antioch, 59. 
probably visited Corinth, 59, 62, 
6 


ssibly Galatia, 86. 
re Rome, 76, 80, 86. 


did not baptize with his own hands, 
65. 

his wife, 77; wife and daughter, 
243. 

his personal appearance, 243. 

relations with Mark and Silvanus, 
80, 84. 

death, 85. 


Petrine party at Corinth, 64. 
Pharisaic mystics, §2, 322. 
Philo of Alexandria, 94, 127, 128, 240. 
Phcenix described by Ezekiel, 227. 
Phrases as marks of date, 211. 
Pilgrimage, 6, 90. 
Planets, 307, 311. 
Pliny, despatch of, to Trajan, 29. 
Plotinus, 149, 160 
Plutarch, 136. 
Polycarp, how he became a prophet, 50. 
Pontus, 68. 
Portraits of Christ, 243. 
verbal portraits of Peter and of 
Paul, 243. 
Possession, of heathen prophecy, 51. 
Post-apostolic prophecy, 51; see also 
Hermas. 
Predestination, 1 33. 
Pre-existence of Christ, 109, 120. 
Presbyter, 49. 
in N.T. generally, 183. 
in synagogue, 184. 
exercised spiritual functions, 185, 
187. 
not necessarily a collegiate office, 
189. 
age only in a limited sense a 
qualification, 190. 
how related to bishops, 150, 185. 


I, SUBJECTS AND NAMES 


ct8, 44. 
form and themes of prophecy, 45, 


pees be confounded with teacher, 
ghets, 51. 
his place in 3c Church, 184. 
Proselytes, 71. 
Proverbs, 228, 287. 


test of false 


Rabbi, meaning of the title, 97. 
doctrines of the Rabbis, 94, 163, 
206, 213, 215, 293, 297, 298. 
scorn-names used by the Rabbis, 


283. 
Race, Christians a third, 134. 
Ransom, 118, 120. 
Raphael, the archangel, 112, 280, 
lemption, 118, 120. 
Regeneration, 21, 99, 122. 
in the Taurobolium and in Isis- 
‘worship, 99. 
Repentance after Baptism, 260. 
Repetition of words in 1 and 2 Peter, 
225. 
Republican tendency of Peter, 139. 
Rescripts, effect of, 32. 
Resurrection, doctrine of the, 47, 121, 
181, 240, 301. 
Revelation, the form of prophecy, 46, 


of Glory, 176, 187. 
of Jesus Christ, 112. 
apr to study and discovery, 
108, 
Revels, nature of conversation at, 168, 
Rhythm, iambic, in 2 Peter, 227. 
Righteousness of God, 115, 250, 252. 
of man, 41, 157, 181, 276, 
Ritschl, Albrecht, 34, 115. 
Rome, meant by Babylon, 76. 
St. Peter in, 80, 87. 
Apocalypse of Peter probably 
written in, 209. 


Sabellianism, 35, 99. 

Sacrifice of Christ, 95, 145, 147, 159 
of the Church, 129, 

Saints, 43, 325. 

Salvation, see Deliverance, 

Sanctification, 92. 

Sanhedrin, its constitution and juris- 

diction, 25, 184. 

St. Paul not a member of the, 52. 
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poe 
wiour, 236, 251, 
Bees 344 


‘martyrs, 33, 24. 
Scripture, pattern for Christian con- 
versation, 43, 174. 
degrees of inspiration in, 241. 
needs an interpreter, 270. 
Severians, 239. 
Shepherd, of Christ, 43, 149. 
of Christian pastor, 43, 187. 
Signs of the End, 172, 
St. Peter not interested in, 295. 
Silas, Sili, Silvanus, 84. 
Silo, the agricultural term, 274. 
‘Simon Magus, 51, 66. 
Sin, inherited, 41. 
Sinlessness of Christ, 119, 
Sin-offering, 145, 147, 159+ 
Slave of Christ, 249, 
Socinianism, 160. 
Son of Man, 23. 
Soul, 40, 311. 
Spirit, 40; see Ghost. 
Sprinkling, 92. 
Stars, 223, 297, 328, 3356 
Stoics, 38, 52, 136, 257. 
Stratonicean Inscription, 257. 
Suetonius, 137. 
Suffering and glory the essence of the 
gospel, 110, 
of Christ, 95, 160. 
value of the believer’s sufferings 
for himself, 167. 
for others, 138, 177. 
sign that the last time has begun, 
181. 





1 
work of the devil, 192. 
Superlative, use of the, 255, 340, 


Tacitus, 137. 

Talitha cumi, 89. 

Tarsus, 52, 57, 676 

Taurobolium, 99. 

Teacher, not to be identified with 
prophet, 47. 

Tempiation, 40, 103, 278. 

Ten words of creation, 293. 

Theodotion, 19, 93, 132. 

Third race, the Christians a, 134. 








3. 
‘correspondence with Pliny, 


29. 

Transcendence of God, a leading 
disciplinarian idea, 37, 41. 

Transfiguration, 231. 

Trinity, the Holy, 91, 235. 

Tubingen School, 34, 246. 


352 INDICES 


T 164. Virtue, 134, 234, 254, 258 
Tyre, prophets at, 44. Visitation of God, 1 38. 
Visions of St. Paul, 53 

Vatinius, 137. of St. Peter, 55. 
Vaudoux, vi. of prophets, 47, 50. 
Vengeance, when a duty, 140. Vulgar Greek, vi, 3, 105, 108 
Ves 
Virgil, influence of, on the author of | Wesley, John, 42 286. 

the Apocalypse of Peter, 207. Works, good, 38, 322. 





II. LATIN WORDS AND PHRASES. 


alieni speculator, 178. leno, 178. 
arbiter testamenti, 331. magnalia, 135. 
benedictus, benedicendus, 96. mani tentans, 260. 
christianus, 137. mathematicus, 178. 
coercitio, 30. mediae, 200. 
cognitro, 31. mundus, 152. 
comissari, 168. nomen ipsum, 29 94. 
comscientia, 144. occultus, 51. 
contumacia, 30. ornatus, 152. 
conucrsatio, 116, patrimonium, 100. 
cultus, 152. ponentes factem deorsum, §1 
de plano, 140. praestolantes, 307. 
decur, 83. renatus, 99. 
dies trae, 215. reX, 140. 
effundi in, 332. Sacer, sanctus, 122, 134 
elementum, 297. salutaris, 50. 
familia, famuli, 142. Sane, 14. 
flagitia, 29, 31, 137. SOMNIUM, 330. 
hereditas, 100. Sullans et simm., 179 
histrio, 178. taurobolium, 99. 
hoc nomine, 180. tempestiua conuiuia, 282, 
honestus, 136. ustzo, 12. 
tudex damnatur cum nocens absoluttur, 

160, 





III. GREEK WoRDS AND PHRASES, 


dddorpioerloxowos, 177. dvrirvroy, 164. 
duapdyrwos, 189. dywher, 99. 

Guapria, 41. dwoylyvecOar, 148. 
duyds, 119. dwrodUrpwors, 118. 
duwpos, dowtdos, 119, dperh, dperal, 135, 2540 
ay, 5. 

dvayerray, 99. Bacl\eroy, 134. 
dvagépery, 147. Baoirevs, 139. 


dvdxvots, 169. Bidoas, 167. 


Ill, GREEK WORDS AND PHRASES 353 


dda, 127, 
‘Waeis, 154, 258, 303. 
edusia, 40. 


Sid, §, 163, 195, 293. 
&:dBodos, 192. 
SiaxplvecOa, 331, 340. 
bidvowa, 41 

Soxiyior, 103. 


yrouodabar, 190, 

eOv0s, 134. 

clés, construction of, 194. 
els, 100, 196, 





eovela, 17, 21, 166, 
erepiorna, 165. 
emduyula, 41. 
éruxdvupa, 141. 
éricxoros, 49, 150, 188, 
émredeiabat, 194. 
epavviv, 107. 
ethoynrés, 16, 96. 
elpeBivat, 104. 


inrendy, 140. 


Odpus, 169. 
Opie, 17. 


ios, 150, 254, 269, 291, 303. 
lepets, 134. 
ba, 4. 


kaipbs, 102, 192. 

raxla, 125, 

kaxorobs, 136, 140. 
kadeir, 114. 

Kahénrey, 173. 
xara8od}, 120, 
kavootuevos, 297. 

«Ajpo, 188, 

kAnporoula, 100, 

kbewos, 40, 152, 193, 294. 
kupla, 77. 

Képios, 97, 124, 127, 158. 


bya, 174. 

DoylterBat, 195. 

Abyor Bidsva4, derod.Bévat, 170, 
Nerpor, 118, 
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paxdpios, 157. 
Héprus, 78, 186. 
Hi, TO5. 


Nafwpatos, 35. 


tevlfeobar, 169, 176, 
Eihor, 147. 


Sroua, 176, 180. 
od, 105. 


rrapadidbeat, 146. 
rapabrjxn, 182, 
rapaxtmrey, 111. 
Tapeiedinaay, 325. 
rapkoracis, 51. 
apourla, 118. 
reipacpbs, 103. 

rep, 145, 159. 
epiexew, 130. 
alors, 38, 122, 193. 
muorés, 121. 

wreipa, 40, 92, 109, 111, 128, 152, 
rouhy, 149, 187. 
xpeaBUrepos, 182, 190. 
mpouapriper@at, 107. 


pdvriopa, -ubs, 7, 92. 
dpe, 40, 136. 


axeios, 154. 
arelinas, 144. 
cidyew, cwrnpla, 101. 


raxvypdgos, 6, 
tplrov “yévos, 134. 


baép, 145, 159. 
danpérns, 80. 
Syraros Ocbs, 9, 70. 
broypaypss, 145. 
droypagets, 5. 
troNiprrdvew, 145. 


PadadeApia, 123. 
piddtevos, 173. 

quot, 141. 

xalpav, 88, 

X4pts, 39, 113, 143, 155, 194. 
xdpioua, 39, 173+ 

Yun, Puxixss, 40, 107, 149, 3390 


Gs, 4) 141, 154, 174, 176. 


The International Critical Commentary. 





“A decided advance on all other commentarie: 





— Tue OvurtLook. 


DEUTERONOMY. 


By the Rev. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


“No one could be better qualified than Professor Driver to write a critical 
and exegetical commentary on Deuteronomy. His previous works are author- 
ities in all the departments involved; the grammar and lexicon of the Hebrew 
language, the lower and higher criticism, as well as exegesis and Biblical the- 
ology; . . . the interpretation in this commentary is careful and sober in the 
main, A wealth of historical, geographical, and philological information illus- 
trates and clucidates both the narrative and the discourses. Valuable, though 
concise, excursuses are often given.” — The Congregationalist. 


“It isa pleasure to see at last a really critical Old Testament commentary 
in English upon a portion of the Pentateuch, and especially one of such merit, 
‘This I find superior to any other Commentary in any language upon Deuter- 
‘onomy.” — Professor E. L. Curtis, of Yale University. 


“This volume of Professor Driver's is marked by his well-known care and 
accuracy, and it will be a great boon to every one who wishes to acquire a 
thorough knowledge, either of the Hebrew language, or of the contents of the 
Book of Deuteronomy, and their significance for the development of Old Tes- 
‘tament thought. ‘The author finds scope for displaying his well-known wide 
and accurate knowledge, and delicate appreciation of the genius of the 
Hebrew language, and his readers are supplied with many carefully con- 
structed lists of words and expressions. He is at his best in the detailed 
examination of the text.” —London Athenawm. 


“Tt must be said that this work is bound to take rank among the best com- 
mentaries in any language on the important book with which it deals. On 
every page there is abundant evidence of a scholarly knowledge of the litera- 
ture, and of the most painstaking care to make the book useful to thorough 
students.” — Zhe Lutheran Churchman. 


“The deep and difficult questions raised by Deuteronomy are, in every in- 
stance, considered with care, insight, and critical acumen,. ‘The student who 
wishes for solid information, or a knowledge of method and temper of the 
‘new criticism, will find advantage in consulting the pages of Dr. Driver.” — 
Zion's Herald. 


The Zuternationual Critical Commentary. 





“We believe this series to be of cphoch-making importance.’ 
— The N. Y. EVANGELIST. 


JUDGES. 


By Dr. GEORGE FOOT MOORE, 
Professor of Hebrew in Andover Theological Seminary. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


“The typographical execution of this handsome volume is worthy of the 
scholarly character of the contents, and higher praise could not be given it.” 
— Professor C. H. Toy, of Harvard University. 


“This work represents the latest results of ‘Scientific Biblical Scholarship,’ 
and as such has the greatest value for the purely critical student, especially on 
the side of textual and literary criticism.” — 7he Church Standard. 


‘‘ Professor Moore has more than sustained his scholarly reputation in this 
work, which gives us for the first time in English a commentary on Judges not 
excelled, if indeed equalled, in any language of the world.” — Professor 
L. W. BATTEN, of P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


“ Although a critical commentary, this work has i.s practical uses, and by 
its divisions, headlines, etc., it is admirably adapted to the wants of alb 
thoughtful students of the Scriptures. Indeed, with the other books of the 
series, it is sure to find its way into the hands of pastors and scholarly lay~ 
men.” — Portland Zion’s Herald, 


‘“‘ Like its predecessors, this volume will be warmly welcomed — whilst to 
those whose means of securing up-to-date information on the subject of which 
it treats are limited, it is simply invaluable.” — Lainburgh Scotsman. 


“The work is done in an atmosphere of scholarly interest and indifference 
to dogmatism and controversy, which is at least refreshing... . Itisanoble 
introduction to the moral forces, ideas, and influences that controlled the 
period of the Judges, and a model of what a historical commentary, with a 
practical end in view should be.” — The Jndependent. 


“The work is marked by a clear and forcible style, by scholarly research, by 
critical acumen, by extensive reading, and by evident familiarity with the 
Hebrew. Many of the comments and suggestions are valuable, while the 
index at the close is serviceable and satisfactory.” — Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


“This volume sustains the reputation of the series for accurate and wide 
scholarship given in clear and strong English, . . . the scholarly reader wilh 
find delight in the perusal of this admirable commentary.” — Zion’s Herald. 


She Infernationa Critica? Commentary. 





“Richly helpful to scholars and ministers.” —Tue PResbyTERiax BANNER. 


The Books of Samuel 


BY 
REV. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 
Professor of Biblical History and Interpretation in Amherst College, 


Crown 8yo, Net $3.00. 


“Professor Smith’s Commentary will for some time be the standard 
work on Samuel, and we heartily congratulate him on scholarly work so 
faithfully accomplished.” —The A thenaum. 

“It is both critical and exegetical, and deals with original Hebrew and 
Greek. It shows painstaking diligence and considerable research.” — The 
Presbyterian. 

“The style is clear and forcible and sustains the well-won reputation of 
the distinguished author for scholarship and candor. All thoughtful stu- 
dents of the Scriptures will find the work helpful, not only on account of its 
specific treatment of the Books of Samuel, on which it is based, but because 
of the light it throws on and the aid it gives in the general interpretation of 
the Scriptures as modified by present-day criticism.”—The Philadelphia 
Press. 

“The literary quality of the book deserves mention. We do not usually 
go to commentaries for models of English style. But this book has a dis- 
tinct, though unobtrusive, literary flavor, It is delightful reading, The 
translation is always felicitous, and often renders further comment need- 
less.”"— The Evan 
The treatment is critical, and at the same time expository. Conserva- 
tive students may find much in this volume with which they cannot agree, 
but no one wishing to know the most recent conclusions concerning this 
part of sacred history can afford to be without it."—Philadelphia Presby- 
terian Journal. 





“The author exhibits precisely that scholarly attitude which will com- 
mend his work to the widest audience,” — Zhe Churchman, 





“The commentary is the most complete and minute hitherto published 
by an English-speaking scholar.” —Ziterature, 

“The volumes of Driver and Moore set a high standard for the Old 
Testament writers; but I think Professor Smith's work has reached the 
same high level. It is scholarly and critical, and yet it is written in a spirit 
of reverent devotion, a worthy treatment of the sacred text.”—Pror. L. W. 
Barren, of P. E, Divinity School, Philadelphia. 





The International Critical Commentary. 





“ We deem tt as needful for the studious pastor to possess himself 
of these volumes as to obtain the best dichonary and encyclopedia.” 
— THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


ST. MARK. 


By the Rev. E. P. GOULD, D.D., 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $2.50. 


“In point of scholarship, of accuracy, of originality, this last addition to the 
series is worthy of its predecessors, while for terseness and keenness of exegesis, 
we should put it first of them all.” — Zhe Congregationalist. 


“The whole make-up is that of a thoroughly helpful, instructive critical 
study of the Word, surpassing anything of the kind ever attempted in the 
English language, and to students and clergymen knowing the proper use of 
a commentary it will prove an invaluable aid.” — 7he Lutheran Quarterly. 


“ Professor Gould has done his work well and thoroughly. ... The com- 
mentary is an admirable example of the critical method at its best... . The 
Word study . . . shows not only familiarity with all the literature of the sub- 
ject, but patient, faithful, and independent investigation. ... It will rank 
among the best, as it is the latest commentary on this basal Gospel.” — 7%e 
Christian Intelligencer. 


“Tt will give the student the vigorously expressed thought of a very thought- 
ful scholar.” — 7he Church Standard. 


“ Dr. Gould’s commentary on Mark is a large success, ... and a credit t» 
American scholarship. ... He has undoubtedly given us a commentary on 
Mark which surpasses all others, a thing we have reason to expect will be tru 
in the case of every volume of the series to which it belongs.” — The Brbéical 
World. 


“‘The volume is characterized by extensive learning, patient attention to 
details and a fair degree of caution.” — Bibliotheca Sacra. 


“The exegetical portion of the book is simple in arrangement, admirable 
in form and condensed in statement. . .. Dr. Gould does not slavishly follow 
any authority, but expresses his own opinions in language both concise and 
clear.” — Zhe Chicago Standard. 


“In clear, forcible and elegant language the author furnishes the results of 
the best investigations on the second Gospel, both early and late. He treats 
these various subjects with the hand of a master.” — Boston Zion’s Herald. 


“The author gives abundant evidence of thorough acquaintance with the 
facts and history in the case... . His treatment of them is always fresh and 
scbolarly, and oftentimes helpful.” — Zhe New York Observer. 


he international Critical Commentary. 


“ It is hardly necessary to say that this series will stand first 
among all English serial commentaries on the Bible.” 
— Tue Breuica, Wortp. 


ST. LUKE. 


By the Rey. ALFRED PLUIIIMER, D.D., 


Master of University College, Durham. Formerly Fellow and Senior Tutor of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


Crown 8yo. Net, $3.00. 


In the author's Critical Introduction to the Commentary is contained a full 
treatment of a large number of important topics connected with the study of 
the Gospel, among which are the following: The Author of the Book — The 
Sources of the Gospel— Object and Plan of the Gospel—Characteristics, 
Style and Language —The Integrity of the Gospel—The Text — Literary 
History. 

FROM THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


If this Commentary has any special features, they will perhaps be found in 
the illustrations from Jewish writings, in the abundance of references to the 
Septuagint, and to the Acts and other books of the New Testament, in the 
frequent quotations of renderings in the Latin versions, and in the attention 
which has been paid, both in the Introduction and throughout the Notes, to 
the marks of St. Luke’s style. 


“It is distinguished throughout by learning, sobriety of judgment, and 
sound exegesis. It is a weighty contribution to the interpretation of the 
Third Gospel, and will take an honorable place in the series of which it forms 
‘a part.” — Prof. D. D. SALMOND, in the Critical Review. 

“ We are pleased with the thoroughness and scientific accuracy of the inter- 
pretations. ... It seems to us that the prevailing characteristic of the book 
as common sense, fortified by learning and piety." —7%e Herald and Presbyter. 

“An important work, which no student of the Word of God can safely 
neglect.” — The Church Standard. 

“The author has both the scholar’s knowledge and the scholar’s spirit 
necessary for the preparation of such a commentary. ... We know of 
‘nothing on the Third Gospel which more thoroughly meets the wants of the 
Biblical scholar.” — The Outlook. 

“The author is not only a profound scholar, but a chastened and reverent 
Christian, who undertakes to interpret a Gospel of Christ, so as to show 
Christ in his grandeur and loveliness of character.” — The Southern Church- 
man. 

“Tt is a valuable and welcome addition to our somewhat scanty stock of 
first-class commentaries on the Third Gospel. By its scholarly thoroughness 
it well sustains the reputation which the INTERNATIONAL SERIES has already 
won.” — Prof, J. H. THAYER, of Harvard University. 

This volume having been’ so recently published, further notices are not yet 
woailable. 


Zhe Enteruational Critical Commentary. 





“ For the student this new commentary promises to be inadispem- 
sable." — The METHODIST RECORDER. 


ROMANS. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 


AND THE 


Rev. A. ©. HEADLAfMI, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


“From my knowledge of Dr. Sanday, and from a brief examination of the 
book, I am led to believe that it is our best critical handbook to the Epistle. 
It combines great learning with practical and suggestive interpretation.” — 
Professor GEORGE B. STEVENS, of Yale University. 

“ Professor Sanday is excellent in scholarship, and of unsurpassed candor. 
The introduction and detached notes are highly interesting and instructive, 
This commentary cannot fail to render the most valuable assistance to alb 
earnest students. The volume augurs well for the series of which it is a mem- 
ber.” — Professor GEORGE P. FISHER, of Yale University. 

“The scholarship and spirit of Dr. Sanday give assurance of an interpreta- 
tion of the Epistle to the Romans which will be both scholarly and spiritual.” 
— Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 

“The work of the authors has been carefully done, and will prove an 
acceptable addition to the literature of the great Epistle. The exegesis is 
acute and learned ... The authors show much familiarity with the work 
of their predecessors, and write with calmness and lucidity.” — New York 
Observer. 

“ We are confident that this commentary will find a place in every thought- 
ful minister’s library. One may not be able to agree with the authors at some 
points, — and this is true of all commentaries, — but they have given us a work 
which cannot but prove valuable to the critical study of Paul’s masterly epis- 
tle.” — Zion's Advocate. 

“We do not hesitate to commend this as the best commentary on Romans 
yet written in English. It will do much to popularize this admirable and 
much needed series, by showing that it 1s possible to be critical and scholarly 
and at the same time devout and spiritual, and intelligible to plain Bible 
readers.” — Zhe Church Standard. 

“A commentary with a very distinct character and purpose of its own, 
which brings to students and ministers an aid which they cannot obtain else- 
where. ... There is probably no other commentary in which criticism has. 
been employed so successfully and impartially to bring out the author’s. 
thought.” — M. Y. /ndependent. 

“We have nothing but heartiest praise for the weightier matters of the 
commentary. It is not only critical, but exegetical, expository, doctrinal, 
practical, and eminently spiritual. The positive conclusions of the books are 
very numerous and are stoutly, gloriously evangelical. ... The commentary 
does not fail to speak with the utmost reverence of the whole word of God.” 
The Congregationalist ° 


Bhe International Gritical Commentary. 





“This admirable series."—Tue LONDON ACADEMY. 


EPHESIANS AND COLOSSIANS. 


By the Rey. T. K. ABBOTT, B.D., D. Litt. 


Formerly Professor of Biblical Greek, now of Hebrew, Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $2.50. 


“The latest volume of this admirable series is informed with the very 
Dest spirit in which such work can be carried out—a spirit of absolute 
fidelity to the demonstrable truths of critical science... . This summary- 
of the results of modern criticism applied to these two Pauline letters is, 
for the use of scholarly students, not likely to be superseded.”—TZye Lon- 
don Academy. 

“ An able and independent piece of exegesis, and one that none of us can 
afford to be without. It is the work of a man who has made himself mas- 
ter of his theme. His linguistic ability is manifest. His style is usually 
clear. His exegetical perceptions are keen, and we are especially grateful 
for his strong defence of the integrity and ‘apostolicity of these two great 
monuments of Pauline teaching.” — he Expositor 

“It displays every mark of conscientious judgment, wide reading, and 
grammatical insight.” — Literature. 

“In discrimination, learning, and candor, it is the peer of the other vol- 
umes of the series, “The elaborate introductions are of special value."”"— 
Professor GeonGe B, SrevENs, of Yale University. 

“Tt is rich in philological material, clearly arranged, and judiciously 
handled. The studies of words are uncommonly good. . . . In the 
balancing of opinions, in the distinguishing between fine shades of mean- 
ing, it is both acute and sound,”—7he Church. 

“The exegesis based so solidly on the rock foundation of philology is 
argumentatively and convincingly strong. A spiritual and evangelical tenor 
pervades the interpretation from first to last. . . . ‘These elements, to- 
gether with the author's full-orbed vision of the truth, with his discrimina- 
tive judgment and his felicity of expression, make this the peer of any com- 
meniary on these important letters." —The Standard. 

“« An exceedingly careful and painstaking piece of work. ‘The introduc- 
tory discussions of questions bearing on the authenticity and integrity (of 
the epistles) are clear and candid, and the exposition of the text displays a 
fine scholarship and insight." —Aorthwestern Christian Advocate. 

“The book is from first to last exegetical and crit Every phrase in 
the two Epistles is searched as with lighted candles. The authorities for 
variant readings are canvassed but weighed, rather than counted. ‘The mul- 
tiform ancient and modern interpretations are investigated with the ex- 
haustiveness of a German lecture-room, and the judicial spirit of an English 
court-room, Special discussions are numerous and thorough.”"—Zhe Con= 
gregationalist. 
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‘*] have already expressed my conviction that the Inter- 
national Critical Commentary is the best critical commentary. 
on the whole Bible, tn existence.”’—Dr, LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Philippians and Philemon 


BY 


REV. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. 
Professor of Biblical Literature in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


Crown 8vo, Net $2.00. 


‘Tt is, in short, in every way worthy of the series.”"— Zhe Scotsman. 


‘¢ Professor Vincent’s Commentary on Philippians and Philemon appears 
to me not less admirable for its literary merit than for its scholarship and its 
clear and discriminating discussions of the contents of these Epistles.’”-—Dr. 
GEORGE P. FISHER. 

‘‘The book contains many examples of independent and judicial weigh- 
ing of evidence. We have been delighted with the portion devoted to Phile- 
mon. Unlike most commentaries, this may wisely be read as a whole,”’— 
The Congregationalist 

‘‘Of the merits of the work it is enough to say that it ‘s worthy of its 
place in the noble undertaking to which it belongs. It is ful’ of just such 
information as the Bible student, lay or clerical, needs; and while giving an 
abundance of the truths of erudition to aid the critical student of the text, it 
abounds also in that more popular information which enables the attentive 
reader almost to put himself in St. Paul’s place, to see with the eyes and feel 
with the heart of the Apostle to the Gentiles.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


‘Tf it is possible in these days to produce a commentary which will be 
free from polemical and ecclesiastical bias, the feat will be accomplished in 
the International Critical Commentary. . . . It is evident that the writer 
has given an immense amount of scholarly research and original thought to 
the subject. . . . The author’s introduction to the Epistle to Philemon 
is an admirable piece of literature, calculated to arouse in the student’s mind 
an intense interest in the circumstances which produced this short letter from 
the inspired Apostle.”"—Commercial Advertiser, 

‘‘ His discussion of Philemon is marked by sympathy and appreciation, 
and his full discussion of the relations of Pauline Christianity to slavery are 
interesting, both historically and sociologically.’’— 7he Dial. 

‘¢ Throughout the work scholarly research is evident. It commends itself 
by its clear elucidation, its keen exegesis which marks the word study on 
every page, its compactness of statement and its simplicity of arrangement.”’ 
—Lutheran World. 

‘©The scholarship of the author seems to be fully equal tohist dertaking, 
and he has given to us a fine piece of work. One cannot but se that if the 
entire series shall be executed upon a par with this portion, thet ean be lit- 
tle left to be desired.” — Philadelphia Presbyterian Journal, 





The International 
Theological Library. 


EDITORS’ PREFACE. 


TueoLocy has made great and rapid advances in recent 
years. New lines of investigation have been opened up, 
fresh light has been cast upon many subjects of the deepest 
interest, and the historical method has been applied with 
important results. This has prepared the way fora Library 
of Theological Science, and has created the demand for it. 
It has also made it at once opportune and practicable now 
to secure the services of specialists in the different depart- 
ments of Theology, and to associate them in an enterprise 
which will furnish a record of Theological inquiry up to 
date. 


This Library is designed to cover the whole field of Chris- 
tian Theology. Each volume is to be complete in itself, 
while, at the same time, it will form part of a carefully 
planned whole. One of the Editors is to prepare a volume 
of Theological Encyclopzdia which will give the history 
and literature of each department, as well as of Theology 
as a whole, 


The Library is intended to form a series of Text-Books 
for Students of Theology. 


The Authors, therefore, aim at conciseness and compact- 
aess of statement. At the same time, they have in view 
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that large and increasing class of students, in other depart- 
ments of inquiry, who desire to have a systematic and thor- 
ough exposition of Theological Science. Technical matters 
will therefore be thrown into the form of notes, and the 
text will be made as readable and attractive as possible. 


The Library is international and interconfessional. It 
will be conducted in a catholic spirit, and in the interests 
of Theology as a science. 


Its aim will be to give full and impartial statements both 
of the results of Theological Science and of the questions 
which are still at issue in the different departments. 


The Authors will be scholars of recognized reputation in 
the several branches of study assigned to them. They will 
be associated with each other and with the Editors in the 
effort to provide a series of volumes which may adequately 
represent the present condition of investigation, and indi- 
cate the way for further progress. 
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